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DU  CATION 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

The  purpose  of  the  work  here  presented  is  set  forth  fully  in 
Section  One.  It  is  because  economic  and  social  conditions  have 
arisen — conditions  that  a  half  century  past  were  entirely  un- 
known and  almost  unthinkable — that  increased  emphasis  is  now 
placed  upon  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  metropolitan 
school  system.  These  conditions,  growing  out  of  a  civilization, 
complex  and  many-sided,  demand  increased  efficiency,  more 
serviceable  output,  and  higher  moral  standards.  Arises  the 
necessity,  therefore,  for  an  administrative  system,  wherein  the 
executive  officer  is  honest,  wise,  fearless,  and  clothed  with  ample 
authority.  Our  task  it  is  to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  how  far  power 
centralized  in  the  superintendent  should  be  subject  to  control  by 
a  board  of  education  or  commission,  and  on  the  other,  to  what 
extent  principals  and  teachers  are  to  be  allowed  freedom  of  action 
in  the  conduct  of  their  own  schools. 

Perhaps  the  matter  of  most  pressing  importance  in  the  educa- 
tional field  today  is  that  of  organization  and  administration. 
Here  is  felt  the  greatest  need  for  scientific  treatment.  The  rapid 
growth  of  cities  has  multiplied  and  intensified  the  problems  calling 
for  solution.  It  is  in  the  large  cities  especially  that  thorough 
organization  must  be  secured,  and  in  the  conduct  of  whose  schools 
a  definite  administrative  policy  must  be  worked  out.  To  limit  our 
discussion  to  one  phase  of  the  centralizing  tendency  in  school 
administration,  has  seemed  wise.  The  aim  is  to  reach  the  rank 
and  file  of  superintendents,  principals,  and  administrators  the 
country  over  as  well  as  to  provide  material  for  the  student  of 
education. 

There  are  traced  briefly  some  of  the  applications  of  adminis- 
trative law  to  the  life  of  the  municipality  in  general,  specific 
reference  being  made  to  education.  The  treatment  of  the  histori- 
cal trend  and  the  statement  of  present  conditions  point  the  direc- 
tion in  which  administration  is  moving  and  suggest  lines  of 
further  development.  Typical  cases  at  law,  and  court  decisions 
show  clearly  the  trend  toward  power  placing  and  indicate  that 
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we  may  soon  possess  a  comprehensive  body  of  school  law. 
Not  only  original  sources,  but  reputable  books,  articles,  addresses, 
and  reports  have  been  utilized  in  the  study.  The  bibliography 
is  fairly  complete.  A  careful  review  of  the  references  will  dis- 
close the  fact  that  in  the  narrow  zone  covered  by  our  title,  sub- 
stantially all  sources  that  are  adaptable  and  trustworthy  have 
been  made  to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  the  purpose 
ultinjately  to  publish  this  bibliography  as  a  separate  bulletin,  to 
re-classif}^  and  offer  extended  comment  upon  each  title. 

So  far  as  there  is  value  attaching  to  the  present  work,  it  lies 
not  alone  in  the  accuracy  with  which  citations  have  been  made 
or  in  the  extensive  field  of  reading  and  research  covered.  These, 
together  with  the  phrasing,  constitute  the  more  mechanical  por- 
tions of  the  study.  The  value  lies  as  well  in  the  individuality  of 
treatment,  in  the  human  element  embodied  in  the  work,  and  in 
whatever  there  may  be  of  sanity  or  rationalism  in  the  conclusions 
as  drawn.  The  suggestions  made  in  Section  Six  on  a  new  and 
untried  plan  of  organization  for  the  superintendent's  office  are 
given  in  barest  outline  only.  Time  and  added  experience  may 
call  for  a  revision  or  ample  modification  of  the  scheme. 

The  author  desires  to  express  appreciation  for  assistance 
rendered  by  Professor  David  P.  Barrows,  Dean  A.  F.  Lange,  Dr. 
Richard  G.  Boone,  Professor  G.  M.  Stratton,  Professor  AVilliam 
Gary  Jones,  and  Dean  Charles  H.  Rieber,  all  of  the  University 
of  California.  The  interest  of  the  superintendents  named  below 
adds  to  the  immediate  value  of  the  work : 

Jas.  A.  Barr,  Stockton,  Cal. ;  Ben  Blewett,  St.  Louis ;  Orville 
T.  Bright,  District  Supt.,  Chicago ;  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Boston ; 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Philadelphia ;  F.  F.  Bunker,  Berkeley,  Cal. ; 
C.  F.  Carroll,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  C.  E.  Chadsey,  Denver;  D.  H. 
Christensen,  Salt  Lake  City ;  Charles  W.  Cole,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Frank  B.  Cooper,  Seattle ;  W.  M.  Davidson,  Omaha ;  F.  E.  Downs, 
HarrLsburg.  Pa. ;  F.  B.  Dyer,  Cincinnati ;  W.  H.  Elson,  Cleve- 
land ;  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo ;  J.  H.  Francis,  Los  Angeles ; 
Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  James  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City ;  S.  L.  Heeter,  St.  Paul ; 
P.  W.  Horn,  Houston,  Texas;  C.  M.  Jordan,  Minneapolis;  Wil- 
liam P.   Kelly,   Meriden,   Conn. ;    C.   N.   Kendall,   Indianapolis ; 
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Charles  H.  Ke.yes,  South  District,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Arthur  Le 
Fevre,  Dallas,  Texas;  B.  H.  Mark,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  W.  C.  Martin- 
dale,  Detroit ;  W.  J.  McCone,  Albion,  Mich. ;  J.  W.  MeClymonds, 
Oakland,  Cal. ;  C.  L.  McLane,  Fresno,  Cal. ;  C.  E.  Meleney, 
Associate  Superintendent,  N.  Y.  City;  T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond, 
Ind. ;  S.  S.  Murphy,  Mobile;  C.  G.  Pearse,  Milwaukee;  Frank 
J.  Peaslee,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  A.  B. 
Poland,  Newark,  N.  J.;  C.  A.  Record,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Frank 
Rigler,  Portland,  Ore. ;  J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus,  0. ;  Wm.  M. 
Staton,  Atlanta;  F.  E.  Spaulding,  Newton,  Mass.;  J.  K.  Stables- 
son,  Bloomington,  111.;  A.  F.  Stuart,  Washington,  D.  C;  J.  B. 
Taylor,  Oklahoma  City;  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Baltimore;  E.  C. 
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SECTION   ONE 

The  Significance  of  the  Movement  Toward  Centralization 

and  the 
Placing  of  Responsibility 

The  science  of  government  is  a  progressive  science.  Laws 
that  are  jnst,  adequate,  and  enduring  do  not  arise  spontaneous 
as  a  mushroom  growth.  A  code  of  morals  is,  little  by  little, 
evolved  from  the  needs  of  society.  The  moral  code  mirrors  the 
standard  of  the  social  group.  Democracy  in  the  making  can 
flourish  only  as  its  moral,  civil,  and  commercial  codes  are  founded 
upon  actual  needs  and  high  ideals.  The  needs  change,  the  ideals 
advance,  and  the  codes  must  be  fashioned  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  developing  people.  Individual  awakening  results  in  group 
enlightenment.  "The  nation  is  an  organic  social  being,  a  growth, 
not  an  artificial  creation."^ 

In  the  commercial  world,  demand  is  a  determining  element  in 
regulating  supply.  The  proper  conduct  of  business  calls  for 
rules  so  flexible  as  to  be  re-shaped,  thus  to  met  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  an  industrial  life  that  is  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  complex.  IMaterial  growth  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  moral  and  civic  uplift. 

Everywhere  progress  is  conditioned  upon  law — its  interpre- 
tation and  application.  No  nation,  or  community,  or  tribe 
but  has  its  written  or  unwritten  code.  That  a  body  of  law 
should  grow  naturally  and  from  within,  rather  than  be  built 
in  a  hasty,  empirical  manner,  finds  its  genesis  deep  beneath 
the  roots  of  human  nature,  or  custom,  or  habit,  or  temperament, 
or  social  demands.  Larger  group  opportunities  and  greater 
individual  responsibilities  imply  fuller  life  and  better  law. 


1  Crane  and  Moses,  Politics,  p.  6. 
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How  is  it  in  those  departments  of  education  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar?  A  demand  is  created  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner,  and  pedagogy  steps  in  and  satisfies  the  want  of  desire. 
A  problem  in  mathematics  is  performed,  and  from  the  analysis  of 
the  problem  the  student  is  enabled  to  formulate  a  rule,  principle, 
or  law  such  as  shall  govern  the  solution  of  like  problems.  Out 
of  these  needs  and  desires  there  springs  up  gradually  a  body  of 
law  that  grows  and  intensifies  as  the  experiences  of  the  individual 
broaden  and  deepen.  Let  us  not  marvel  at  the  apparent  tardy 
growth  and  slow  change  in  administrative  law,  whether  related 
to  the  field  of  education  or  to  any  particular  branch  of  national, 
state,  or  municipal  government.  The  wonder  is  rather  that,  many 
times,  the  growth  has  been  so  rapid. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  significant  circumstance  that  most 
writers  upon  administrative  law  and  the  development  of  the 
centralizing  of  power  should  use  education  and  the  schools  as 
most  clearly  embodying  this  movement.  This  tendency  is  remark- 
able in  that  public  education,  especially  of  a  compulsory  nature, 
was  given  little  attention  during  the  early  history  of  this  country. 
The  tendency  is  significant  in  that  the  school,  as  a  human  institu- 
tion, has  been  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  elements 
outside  the  family  life,-  entering  into  the  development  of  our 
people  and  in  determining  the  growth  of  the  nation — a  growth 
industrial,  economic,  social,  intellectual,  moral. 


Schepmoes  on 
the  Develop- 
ment of  State 
Educational 
System 


' '  Comparatively  few  people  ....  recognize  how  gradual  has  been 
the  growth  of  our  school  system, ' '  says  Schepmoes,  '  *  how  feebly  it  origi- 
nated, and  what  opposition  it  has  encountered  in  its  onward  march.  Not 
many  know  what  difficulties  the  men  who  conceived  the  idea  of  public 
education  met  with  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  state  system  of  public 
instruction.  As  the  steps  of  advancement  are  laid  before  us,  it  seems 
almost  a  romantic  tale.  To  those  born  into  the  enjoyment  of  our  schools 
as  they  are,  it  seems  strange  to  learn  that  people  could  oppose  a  measure 
so  beneficial,  the  object  of  which  was  to  develop  intelligent,  moral,  and 
patriotic   citizenship. '  '3 

But  while  public  education  was  long  in  becoming  standard- 
ized in  this  country,  and  in  many  particulars  is  not  standard- 
ized even  at  the  present  day,  nevertheless,  in  the  pre-Revolution 

-  Draper,  ' '  Educational  Organization  and  Administration, ' '  in  Mono- 
graphs on  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  7. 

3  Bise  and  Progress  of  the  New  York  State  School  System,  pp.  5-6. 
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period  the  necessity  for  public  education  was  understood  by  the 

most  careful  thinkere.  Public  opinion  early  became  shaped  toward 

the  necessity  for  universal  enlightenment.     Wheeler  says,  "The 

source  of  all  power  in  the  United  States  is  Public  Opinion,"*  and 

according  to  Bryce,  "In  no  country  is  public  opinion  so  powerful 

as   in   the  United   States."^     Declares  Horace  Mann,   "Public 

Opinion — that   sovereign    in    representative   governments — is   in 

harmony  with  the  law.""     Public  sentiment,  however,   springs 

not  fVom  the  public  at  once,  but  has  its  rise  in  individuals.     The 

movement  is  from  the  individual  to  the  group.     Society  or  the 

group  then  takes  the  idea,  crystalizes  it,  shapes  it  into  a  principle,   GrolTpIn'^'^  ^' 

law,  or  code,  and  thus  the  individual  is  made  to  conform  to  the  pubiic"^ 

standards  set  by  society.'     This  fact  must  be  held  in  mind  by 

those  who  wou.ld  study  the  development  toward  centralization 

in  educational  administration. 

That  there  is  this  trend  toward  the  placing  of  increased  re- 
sponsibility in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  of  making  these 
individuals  answerable  in  results  to  the  group  or  society,  there  is 
no  doubt.  As  to  whether  the  movement  is  a  wise  one  there  is 
difference  of  opinion.     Dr.  Harris  states : 

"There  is  a  trend  away  from  isolated  efforts  and  toward  system  and 
supervision.  System  has  this  advantage,  that  it  makes  supervision  pos- 
sible.    It  is   the   object   of  general  superintendence  to   discover  what   is    ^^  Harris  on 

fruitful  and  promising  in  the  work   of  individuals   or  localities,   and  to   the  Trend 

.  ■,         .  ^     ,  •  Toward 

strengthen  the  whole  system  by  making  the  adoption  of  these  improve-    system 

ments  universal.     Each  shall  contribute  something  worth  adopting  by  all, 

and,  in  turn,  avail  himself  of  these  experiences.     In  this  lies  the  great 

significance  of  our  national  trend  toward  system.  "§ 

Society  was  long  in  grasping  the  idea  of  education  as  set  out 
by  those  few  who  first  clearly  saw  the  need  for  the  school.  When 
finally  in  one  locality  after  another,  sentiment,  opinion,  belief, 
conviction  had  been  enacted  into  law,  this  law  was  permissive 
rather  than  compelling.  Often  legislation  was  eflfected  that 
already  existing  practices  might  be  legalized.^     This  statement 


■1  Unterricht  unci  Demokratie  in  Amerika,  p.  1. 
5  The  American  CommonweaWh,  ed.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  247. 
^Life  and  Works  of  Horace  Mann,  vol.  4,  11th  Annual  Eeport  to  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  p.  175. 

7  Dewey,  Ethical  Principles  Underlying  Education,  p.  10. 

8  Preface  to  Boone 's  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  vii. 
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finds  its  application  in  educational  endeavor  no  less  than  else- 
where in  local  and  state  policies  and  politics.  And  even  when 
these  early  laws  were  framed,  slight  advantage  was  taken  of 
them  by  the  majority  of  communities.  Public  sentiment,  again 
urged  into  action  by  individual  aggressive  minds,  secured  com- 
pulsory rather  than  permissive  laws.  But  these  were  also  ignored, 
and  were  either  repealed  or  remained  with  the  earlier  laws  as 
dead  letters  upon  the  statute  books.^°  Fines  were  imposed  for 
non-compliance  with  the  laws,  whether  relating  to  the  establish- 
ing of  schools,  the  atendance  of  pupils,  the  raising  of  revenues, 
the  length  of  term,  or  other  important  or  detail  matter. 

For  long  these  fines  were  levied  but  seldom  collected.  Laws 
may  be  enacted,  but  their  value  and  significance  lies  in  their 
enforcement.  No  provision  was  at  first  made  for  such  enforce- 
ment, and  in  this  is  seen  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  lapsing 
of  laws  and  the  nullifying  of  legislation.  And  even  when  pro- 
vision was  made  to  carry  the  laws  into  effect,  the  officers  em- 
powered to  execute  them  were  often  in  sympathy  with  the  local 
community  rather  than  with  the  law-making  body.  Or  the  fines 
imposed  for  non-compliance  were  paid,  but  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  remained  unchanged.  Rather  than  establish  a  school,  the 
residents  of  a  given  locality  would  pay  the  fine  imposed  for 
negligence,  admitting  openly  that  a  five-pound  fine  inflicted  less 
of  a  financial  burden  upon  the  community  than  would  be  entailed 
through  the  construction  of  a  school  building,  the  paying  for  the 
services  of  a  teacher,  and  the  funding  of  the  school."  And 
more  than  all  else  the  loss  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  from  the  work 
of  the  farm,  the  shop,  or  the  home  while  in  attendance  at  school 
was  considered  serious  indeed.' - 

A  people  transplanted  from  distant  shores  to  a  strange  land 
has  much  to  occupy  its  time  other  than  with  thoughts  of  educa- 


0  Let  the  reader  recall  that  long  continued  usage  or  practice  leads  to 
implied  powers,  and  that  from  such  usage  developed  the  so-called 
' '  common  law. ' '  Statute  laws  are  derived  only  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

10  Webster,  Eecent  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  State  Educational  Ad- 
ministration, Col.  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  p.  176. 

11  Whitten,  Public  Administration  in  Mass.,  Col.  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist. 
Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  vol.  8,  p.  404. 

12  Draper,  "Educational  Organization  and  Administration,"  in  Mono- 
graphs on  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  5. 
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tion.  The  early  settlers  in  New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  had  to  clear  the  forest  and  subdue  the  soil.  They  pos- 
sessed few  tools  or  utensils,  no  machinery,  and  what  they  did 
not  make  or  produce  or  bring  from  over  sea,  they  were  forced  to 
get  along  without.     Travel  was  slow  and  tedious  and  beset  with 

Serious 

hardships;  the  winters  were  long  and  severe,  and  savage  beasts  Problems 

^      '  ■=>  '  "  Facing  Early 

and  hostile  Indians  frequently  made  them  their  natural  enemies.   I^J^^jJ^^^g^ 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  school  developed  slowly  and  with   School  Growth 
effort,  even  at  a  later  day  when  public  sentiment  was  strongly 
cast  in  its  favor. 

But  if  in  the  earlier  times  the  importance  of  education  in  its 
general  aspects  was  scarcely  understood  by  the  rank  and  file,  how 
much  less  consideration  would  be  given  the  principles  of  super- 
vision, the  value  of  system  and  organization,  the  broad  phases  of 
administration,  or  the  necessity  for  the  focusing  of  authority. 
And  those  who  had  sought  a  new  home  that  religious  and  politi- 
cal freedom  might  be  theirs,  were  naturally  strong  in  the  faith 
that  this  freedom  could  be  had  only  under  the  most  decentralized 
conditions.  They  looked  forward  to  a  real  democracy,  but  a  q^^ 
democracy  in  which  the  parts  were  played  directly  by  each  indi-  and'^Lwa?'* 
vidual  rather  than  by  proxy,  through  representation.  As  ^Martin  Government 
says  in  speaking  of  the  ^Massachusetts  Puritans :  ' '  They  came 
here  to  found  a  state — an  English  state  and  a  Puritan  state.  "^^ 
We  may  appreciate  the  lack  of  understanding  at  this  early  day 
that,  ' '  Division  of  labor  in  education,  as  in  other  human  industry, 
works  out  its  own  economy.  And  the  authoritative  management 
of  schools  is  justified,  not  alone  because  the  training  of  the  mind 
is  of  overwhelming  importance,  but  on  the  plain  business  principle 
that  the  economical  use  of  resources  is  the  first  step  to  success."^* 

Of  these  early  struggles  in  our  own  country,  from  meager 
educational  beginnings  toward  front  rank  amongst  the  nations, 
the  average  school  man  knows  little.  He  studies  the  history  of 
education  of  the  days  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Oriental,  the  Hebrev; ; 
he  familiarizes  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 

.         History  of 

supremacy ;  he  reaches  back  to  the  ^Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais-  ^jj^^;^'j.?t|^°^' '" 
sance,  and  is  on  speaking  terms  with  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  ^^J'^f/^^^'"''' 


13  The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System,  p.  4. 

14  Boone,  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  94. 
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philosophers  and  reformers  of  the  more  recent  centuries  in  Ger- 
many, in  France,  in  England,  and  the  other  continental  countries. 
This  knowledge  the  student  of  education  should  possess.  But 
little  indeed  do  most  school  men  of  today  know  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  thought  in  our  own  country,  and  of  the 
bearing  of  this  development  upon  our  future  educational 
policies. 

One  cause  of  this  dearth  of  knowledge  lies  in  the  fact  of  the 
meaner  amount  of  material  in  usable  form  bearing  upon  the 
growth  of  our  educational  history.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  organ- 
ization, from  a  national  and  interstate  point  of  view,  has  made 
information  difficult  to  obtain.  This  is  simply  stating  in  other 
terms  that  local  autonomy  rather  than  centralization  of  powers 
has  prevailed.  Time,  like  distance,  lends  a  perspective  and  fur- 
nishes a  point  of  view.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our 
system  were  early  seen  by  English,  French,  and  Germans,  and 
to  the  reports  of  foreign  visitors  and  commissions  we  must  fre- 
quently turn  for  side-lights  upon  ourselves. 

The   importance   of   the   administrative  side   of   educational 

affairs  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  and  to  the  cities  rather 

than  to  the  rural  districts  we  mu.st  look  for  our  greatest  ad- 

Pointthe  vauces  in  theory  and  practice. ^^    As  cities  become  more  populous, 

Educational       and  a,s  the  problems  looking  toward  solution  increase,  the  ten- 

Development  .  . 

dency  is  to  repose  ever  enlarging  powers  in  the  man  or  woman 
who,  more  than  any  other,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  a 
city's  schools. 

"The  problems  of  cities,"  says   Goodnow,   "are  many  and 

diverse,  and  the  general  argument  for  state  centralization  does 

not  mean  that  the  city  should  have  no  autonomy.     Too  close 

scrutiny  of  local  affairs  in  a  city  by  the  state  legislature,  results 

in  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  municipality, 

especially  if  political  rather  than  civic  motives  govern  tlie  state 

Dante^of""       body.  "^^     If  the  city  is  not   given  sufficient  free  hand  in  the 

Supervision       matter  of  shaping  its  policy  there  Mall  be  a  lack  in  the  satisfying- 

by  sta\e  of  its  local  uccds ;  vigor  from  within  as  well  as  local  autonomy  is 


15  Eamage,  Local  Government  and  Free  Schools  in  South  Carolina,  J.  H. 
U.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Pol.  Sci.,  vol.  1,  chap.  12,  p.  40. 

16  The  Principles  of  the  Administrative  Law  of  the  United  States,  p.  171.. 
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lacking.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  fulfilling  certain 
central  state  functions  be  overlooked,  then  there  results  lack  of 
that  uniformity  so  necessary  to  efficient  administration.'^ 

"When  the  superintendent  was  only  a  successful  teacher  or  principal 
promoted,  there  was  unavoidably  little  philosophical  study  of  the  problem    ^^^^^  ^^^ 
and  conditions  of  education;  but  with  the  professional  aspect  of  teaching    Opportunities 
is  recognized  a  demand  for  educators  fitted  for  supervision  and  criticism;    superintendent. 
for  men   whose  comprehensive  training,   habits   of   scientific   thinking,   a 
careful  and   continued  study  of  the  historical  aspects   of  education   and 
its  kindred  philosophies,  entitle  them  to  speak  with  authority  on  current 
questions  and  in   the   organization   of   systems.      No   one   can  better   render 
this   service  to   education   than  the  city  superintendents,  because   under 
no   other  circumstances  are  the   opportunities   of  manifold   observation  and 
repeated   comjiarison   and  verification   of  pedagogical   facts   so   numerous 
or  available.  "IS 

Here  again  is  noted  another  cause  of  the  growth  of  central- 
ization, and  particularly  in  the  office  of  city  superintendent.  In 
the  early  days  knowledge  of  teaching  was  the  main  quality  to 
be  asked  and  demanded  in  a  superintendent.     He  must  now  be  citv 

..  -I         1         -\    ^       •    ^    1^-  ji  Superintendent 

an  administrator  as  well ;  must  understand  legislation  and  law,  Must  be 

a  Man 

have  a  firm  grasp  upon  financial  affairs,  be  familiar  with  the  of  Affairs 
principles  of  organization,  and  able  to  take  his  place  as  a  man 
among  men  in  the  real  work  of  the  world  and  in  the  internal 
development  of  the  municipality. 

The  growth  of  cities  is  a  tremendous  growth.  Few  of  our 
large  cities  can  adequately  care  for  and  house  the  pupils  who 
seek  entrance  to  the  schools.  Crowded  rooms  and  half-day  ses- 
sions are  frequently  the  rule.  Action  on  a  multitude  of  matters 
must  be  taken  promptly,  as  unnecessary  routine  and  delay  may 
occasion  grave  injustice.^''  Added  to  the  extensive  movement 
cityward,  the  shifting  of  the  family  life  from  the  home  to  the 
flat,-*'  the  political  and  social  waverings  and  unrest,  there  are 
vexing  problems  of  transportation  of  pupils,  the  furnishing  of 
books  and  supplies,  care  of  delinquents  and  defectives,  matters 
relating  to  health  and  sanitation,  the  assimilation  of  many  foreign 


!■  Goodnow,  Municipal  Problems,  p.  27. 

18  Boone,  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  113. 

10  Report  of  the  Comm.  of  Fifteen  on  Organization  of  City  School 
Systems,  pp.  115,  116. 

2"  Chamberlain,  Discussion :  The  Adjustment  of  the  School  System  to  Meet 
the  Changed  Conditions  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  National  Council  of 
Education.  N.  E.  A.,  1909,  p.  412. 
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Complex  City 
Problems  Look 
Toward 
Centering 
Authority  in 
Hands  of 
Citv  Officials 


The  Problem 
Stated 


elements  and  the  converting  of  them  into  American  citizens,  the 
problem  of  necessary  unity  while  not  bringing  about  rigid  uni- 
formity or  ignoring  individuality,  and  withal,  the  constant  legal 
and  financial  phases  alwaj^s  before  the  administrator — these  are 
exerting  a  mighty  influence  and  have  slowly  and  constantly  aided 
in  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  city  superintendent.  Of 
course  the  growth  of  education  as  a  science  and  of  teaching  as 
an  art  has  had  its  effect  as  well.-^  In  the  matter  of  individual 
initiative,  note  Fitch's  contention  that  progress  comes  not 
through  uniformity  but  by  differentiation ;--  that,  though  we  lack 
a  central  authority  in  America  in  matters  educational,  there  is 
unity  of  aim.  The  state  is  the  all-important  element  in  the  de- 
velopment of  education,  and  under  it  and  through  self-govern- 
ment we  desire  to  achieve  democracy. -'^ 

Given  that  the  superintendent  be  prepared  for  his  work,  the 
fruit  of  his  hand  will  be  the  most  complete  and  far  reaching 
only  as  he  is  allowed  wide  range  of  freedom  in  action,  and  powers 
of  an  executive  and  judicial  as  well  as  of  an  administrative 
nature.  He  should  then  be  freed  from  political  strife  and,  with 
responsibility  thus  placed,  be  held  strictly  accountable  for 
results. 

To  note  closely  the  province  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
city  schools,  to  trace  its  growth  and  to  indicate  how  these  lines 
of  progress  and  the  present  status  imply  further  change,  is  our 
problem.  Much  of  a  general  nature  has  been  written,  although 
few  detailed  studies  have  been  attempted.  The  town,  district, 
parish,  township,  county,  and  state  forms  of  organization  and 
the  work  and  powers  of  school  officials  attached  to  these  units 
have  received  considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  others.  The 
rise  to  power  of  the  city  superintendent  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date. 

To  understand  at  all  fully  the  movement  toward  municipal 
control   we   must   study   carefully   the   history   of   these   earlier 


21  Beport  of  the  Comm.  of  Fifteen  on  the  Organization  of  City  School 
Systems,  pj).  129,  130. 

22  "The  Study  of  American  Education:  Its  Interest  and  Importance 
to  English  Readers,"  in  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  10, 
part  1,  of  Education  in  the  U.  S.,  pp.  4,  5. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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organizations,-''  for  in  them  will  be  noted  the  foundations  of  the 
city  school  unit.  And  we  may  note  as  well  the  fact  that  origi- 
nally the  term  municipal  laws  was  used  in  connection  with  a  free 
town  or  city.  Today,  in  the  larger  sense,  a  state  or  nation,  as  an 
entity,  is  subject  to  municipal  laws.-^  "IMunicipal  laws  are, 
therefore,  rules  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  authority  of  a 
state,  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another.  They  are  designed  for  the  good  government 
of  the  people  and  to  protect  every  individual  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  rights  which  belong  to  him."-*'  And  in  the  last  analysis 
we  shall  show  that  the  state  has  final  jurisdiction  over  the  laws 
under  which  school  systems  work.     Maxwell  would  thoroughly   ^}^^^.^.-  ,., 

'  ivi  uiiicipiiiity. 

organize  the  state  system.  Pie  says:  "Again,  in  the  existence 
of  state  boards  of  education  and  state  superintendents  we  find 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  state  still  preserves  the  semblance 
of  control  over  the  public  school  even  though  it  has  lost  or  never 
possessed,  or  po,sseses  only  in  a  partial  degree,  the  reality  of  self- 
control.  ' '-'  As  Allison  says :  ' ' The  Department  of  education  is  a 
creature  of  the  state.  "-^ 

In  the  subsequent  sections  is  set  forth  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
town  and  district  forms  of  government  and  the  decentralizing 
tendencies  incident  thereto.  Follows  then  a  statement  of  the 
movement  tow^ard  school  administration  as  exemplified  in  in- 
creased powers  of  local  and  state  government.     The  beginnings  Ground  to 

^  be  Covered 

of  village  and  city  supervision  are  traced  to  the  present  day. 
The  final  steps  looking  toward  centralization  are  disclosed  in  the 
results  of  an  investigation  of  a  number  of  city  school  systems, 
the  analysis  of  recent  changes  in  school  laws,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  important  legislative  acts  bearing  upon  the  problem.  The 
conclusions  that  may  properly  be  draw^n  from  the  study,  sug- 
gestions in  administrative  policy,  and  a  comprehensive  biblio- 
graphy close  the  work. 


24  Draper,  "Educational  Organization  and  Administration,"  in  Mono- 
graph on  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  3. 

25  Smith,  Elements  of  the  Laws,  p.  11. 

26  Ibid. 

27  City  School  Systems,  N.  E.  A.  1890,  p.  451. 

28  City  Government  of  Philadeli)hia,  J.  H.  IT.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Pol. 
Sci.,  vol.  5,  p.  42. 
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SECTION   TWO 

The   Foundation   of    School   Organization  :    Decentralizing 

Tendencies  under  the 
District  and  Township  Systems 

The  school  is  one  of  the  several  institutions  that  enter  into 
and  make  up  the  civil  and  social  life  of  the  people.  Education 
is  one  of  the  important  concerns  making  for  progress  and  en- 
lightenment. The  school  has  developed  along  with  the  other 
human  institutions,  and  in  the  need  for  and  the  growth  of  law  in 
general  is  seen  also  the  need  for  a  body  of  law  governing  the 
schools.  When  decentralization  in  the  various  departments  of 
our  governmental  system  prevailed  generally,  this  same  tendency 
existed,  of  course,  in  the  field  of  education.  In  the  same  w^ay 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  centralization  of  school  ad- 
ministration and  state  or  national  oversight  of  government.  A 
review  of  administrative  law  will  reveal  the  situation. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  disinte- 
grating tendencies  in  early  times  in  matters  educational,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  recall  some  of  the  political  history  that  lies 
back  of  us.  And  to  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  the  more 
recent  strong  movement  toward  centralization  of  power  in  school 
Growth  of  administration,  the  principles  and  growth  of  general  administra- 

LawTnae-xer*"        tive  law  must  be  scanned.     For  while  the  school  seemed  to  feel. 
Educational  many  times,  as  indicated  in  the  previous  section,  the  first  impetus 

of  the  centralizing  power,  nevertheless  the  principles  of  adminis- 
tive  law  had  been  alive  from  the  beginning,  and  were  working 
themselves  out  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  "A  study  of  government 
which  excludes  the  consideration  of  the  administrative  system 
and  actual  administrative  methods  is  as  liable  to  lead  to  error 
as  the  speculations  of  a  political  theorist  which  have  no  regard 
for  the  principles  of  public  law 


Administration 


"29 


29Goodnow,   The   Work  of  the  American   Political   Science  Association, 
Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Assn.,  no.  1,  p.  43. 
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A  country  newly  settled  demands  a  wise  head  and  a  strong 
and  steady  hand  to  direct  its  affairs.  In  early  New  England 
under  the  English,  in  New  York  state  under  Dutch  rule,  and 
throughout  the  colonial  period  the  governors  were  supreme.  The 
organization  of  the  day  was  essentially  military,  and  necessarily 
so.  Population  was  sparse.  Travel  was  slow  and  tedious.  Those 
situated  miles  apart  were  neighbors.  The  individual  was  forced  coioniai 
to  merge  his  will  and  desires  with  those  of  the  group, ^°  as  the  A^esTed  wfth 
struggle  was  largely  for  physical  existence,  and  the  mistake  of 
one  could  easily  forecast  the  loss  of  all. 

As  the  colonies  grew  more  populous,  as  the  people  became 
more  widely  scattered,  and  the  individuality  of  towns  began  to 
be  felt,  the  power  of  the  governor  was  curtailed.  Then  followed 
a  period  in  which  a  few  public  officials  performed,  each,  a  varying 
list  of  duties,  and  later  .still  a  larger  number  of  public  servants 
was  required.  This  need  for  expansion  was  everywhere  felt  as 
the  colonies  continued  to  develop.  Settlements  grew  into  towns. 
]\Iany  new  neighborhoods  sprang  up.  Where  such  adjacent 
towns  had  been  united,  these  were  now  subdivided.  As  time 
went  on,  districts  for  various  purposes  were  formed.  Roads  were 
a  necessity.  Churches  were  called  for.  Courts  of  law  were  re- 
quired. Centers  of  commerce  and  trade  were  needed.  Schools  ?*'''*^/a^, 
'■  Local  Self- 

were  demanded.     For  these  and  for  other  purposes,  districts  or  Government 

subdivisions  of  the  towns  were  created. ^'^     The  larger  units  were 
broken  into  smaller  ones. 

At  an  early  day  in  New  England  development,  is  noted  this 
first  strong  tendency  toward  local  self-government.  And  not 
alone  in  the  organization  of  the  schools  but  throughout  the  civic 
life  of  the  people.  Bishop  Frazer,  after  his  visit  to  this  country, 
declared  the  underlying  principle  of  our  democratic  institutions, 
and  the  mainspring  of  our  school  system,  to  be  local  self-govern- 
ment.^- "Wherever  there  has  been  self-government,"  says 
Draper,  "there  have  been  common  schools;  wherever  there  have 
been  common  schools  mental  strength  and  manly  independence 


30  Chamberlain,  Standards  in  Education,  j).  24. 

31  Whitten,  Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  Col.  Univ.  Studies 
in  Hist.  Eeon.  and  Pub.  Law,  vol.  8,  p.  4. 

32  Quoted  by  Adams  in   The  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States, 
p.  17. 
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have  developed,  and  the  government  has  been  a  democracy,  or  the 
kinship  has  been  only  a  name/'^^  It  is  McCarthy's  opinion  that 
centralization  takes  place  in  commerce  and  industry,  through  the 
growth  of  the  economic  system.  The  local  units  are  likewise 
beset  with  serious  problems,  and  power  must  be  given  them  to 
M'ork  out  their  own  salvation.^* 

Under  the  New  England  system  the  district  was  the  chief 
source  of  power.  The  ballot  of  the  people  was  supreme  in  the 
matter  of  kinds  and  grades  of  schools,  subjects  to  be  taught, 
length  of  term,  qualifications  and  remuneration  of  teachers, 
location,  cost,  and  character  of  school  houses,  and  every  possible 
detail  that  could  confront  the  residents  of  a  given  community.^^ 
Individualism    And  Undoubtedly  the  hold  of  the  local  town  and  district  upon  the 

in  New 

fowns"*^  people  of  New  England  is  owing  in  large  measure  to  actual 

participation  of  each  townsman  in  the  local  affairs.  All  matters 
relating  to  the  common  good  were  taken  before  the  town  meet- 
ing.^" It  was  possible  under  the  existing  conditions  for  the 
people  to  come  into  close  touch,  each  with  the  other.  "Civiliza- 
tion," declares  Boone,  "is  then  the  art  of  living  together  in  civil 
society  in  social  groups  under  government,  involving  interests 
that  are  both  individual  and  general.  Between  these  two  play  the 
great  social  forces  that  make  history."^"  Note  here  the  extreme 
of  individualism,  local  government,  personal  responsibility,  as 
developed  under  "States  Rights,"  and  over  against  this  the  uni- 
versal rights  of  man,  the  national  or  federal  conception.  Our 
problem  is  so  to  coalesce  the  two  forces,  the  individual  upon  the 
one  hand  and  society  upon  the  other,  as  to  make  for  the  greatest 
good  of  all — centralization,  and,  not  to  detract  from  the  initiative, 
the  responsibility,  the  personal  equation  of  the  individual, — self- 
government. 

Now  the  distintegration  of  towns,  the  spreading  out  of  peoples 
and  the  forming  of  new  neighborhood  groups,  each  with  its  own 


3-'5  Draper,  New  Yorlc  Common  School  System,  p.  45. 

34  Bemedies  for  Legislative  Conditions,  Am.  Pol.  Sei.  Assn.,  vol.  4,  p.  88. 

35  Wilcox.  Legal  Bights  of  Children,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular 
of  Information,  1880,  no.  3,  p.  37. 

36  MacLear,  Early  New   England   Towns,   Col.   Univ.   Studies   in   Hist. 
Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  vol.  29,  chap.  7,  pp.  161-168. 

37  Lecture,  University  of  California,  Nov.  26,  1910. 

^f^  Principles  of  the  Administrative  Law  of  the  United  States,  p.  17. 
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peeuliju"  local  prohlcins,  its  individual  ideals,  and  its  specific 
environing  conditions,  would  of  necessity  call  for  changes  and 
modifications  in  the  law  on  its  administrative  side.     "Adminis-  Community 

drowth  and 

trative  law  treats  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  officers  whose  main   '|<5''«i."'.'tf 

'  Aammistr.'itive 

function  is  to  execute  the  law,"  says  Goodnow.-^'*    But  because  of  ^'"^^ 
local  desires  and  needs  and  jealousies  and  ambitions,  the  powers 
and  duties  of  a  given   officer  in  one  locality  were  not  always 
identical  with  similar  duties  of  a  like  officer  representing  another 
section. 

"All  states  of  any  size  must  be  divided  into  districts  in  order  that 
the  work  of  many  branches  of  government  may  be  satisfactorily  carried 
on.  Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  justice  there  must  be 
districts  in  each  of  which  are  situated  judicial  officers  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  district.     Further,  almost  all  states  of  any  size  are  based.    Division  of 

from   the  historical   ))oint   of  view  at   least,   more   or   less   on   the   federal    Larger 

Areas,  a 
idea.     Thus  the  State  of  Connecticut  really  resulted  from  a  combination    Necessity 

of  various  settlements  which  were  made  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
state.30  In  many  states,  however,  the  growth  of  the  lowest  local  units, 
like  that  of  the  towns  into  the  counties,  and  that  of  the  counties  into  the 
state,  is  not  clear.  In  some  states,  indeed,  the  state  antedates  the  local 
districts.  At  the  same  time,  in  most  instances  the  state  makes  the  most 
important  districts  into  which  it  is  divided  for  ])urposes  of  state  govern- 
ment something  more  than  mere  administrative  districts.  In  endeavors 
to  encourage  within  them  the  development  of  a  local  life  of  their  own, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  life  of  the  state.  It  vests  them  with 
powers  to  satisfy  local  needs  and  not  infrequently  delegates  to  them,  or 
to  officers  chosen  by  the  inhaldtants  of  each  of  the  districts,  the  power 
to  act  in  certain  branches  of  administration  which  are  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  interest  only  indirectly  the  people  of  such 
district.     In   so  far  as  the  state  grants  powers  to  its  local   divisions,   or    Qoojjnow 

vests  the  officers  chosen  bv  the  people  of  such  divisions  with  governmental    Defines 

,,.,,,  1      •     •    .     \-  ,  .  n     1  1  i.      !•       T  Centralization 

authority,  the  admnnstrative  system   is  called   a   decentralized   one — one    and 

of  local  self-government.  In  so  far  as  the  state  does  not  adopt  such  a  centraHzation 
policy,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the  state  reserves  to  its  own  officers  the  power 
to  act  in  the  execution  of  the  law  or  subjects  the  officers  of  the  local  com- 
munities— if  such  are  recognized — to  the  supervision  and  control  of  state 
officers  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  administrative  system  is  called  a 
centralized  one. '  '-lo 

The  local  units  of  the  colonial  period  are  simple  of  definition, 
although  the  plan  in  operation   in  one  section  did  not   always 


-'J  "In   I  hode  Island  it  was  the  Towns  that   made  the  State,"  Bryce, . 
Tlie  American  Commonwenltli,  ed.  3,  vol.  1,  p.  621. 

-i'^  Goodnow,  The  Principles  of  Administrative  Law  of  the  United  States, 
jip.  55—56. 
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exist  in  the  same  form  in  another  locality.  Three  fairly  well 
defined  schemes  of  organization  may  be  mentioned.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  town  was  the  all  important  motif  around  which  all  civic, 
social,  and  other  interests  centered.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  the  middle  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies,  both  town  and  county  forms  were  in  force,  with 
major  emphasis  upon  the  county.  The  southern  colonies  recog- 
nized the  county  unit  as  best  fitted  to  their  local  conditions,  this 
being  based  largely  upon  their  extensive  property  holdings.*^ 
There  was.  however,  in  the  southern  states,  not  only  the  parish 
unit,  as  in  Louisiana,  and  in  South  Carolina  as  well  at  an  earlier 
day,  but  there  existed  other  local  divisions  smaller  than  the 
counties.  This  last  statement  defines  the  condition  as  it  exists 
at  present,  the  local  units  varying  in  different  states,  and  the  local 
authorities  being  responsible  to  the  county  government. *- 

Early  became  manifest  in  IMassachusetts  the  tendency  to 
separate  towns  into  districts  and  subdivisions.  For  the  govern- 
ment of  these  road,  parish,  school,  or  other  districts,  laws  were 
enacted  by  the  central  authority.  The  local  authority  was,  never- 
theless, left  to  administer  these  laws.  Every  locality  or  district 
thus  formed  insisted  upon  a  code,  or  an  interpretation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  code  such  as  it  thought  would  best  serve  its 
individual  interests.  This  naturally  led  to  many  statutes  and 
penalties  of  the  most  intricate  and  detailed  nature.  The  towns  in 
this  way  became  authorities  of  enumerated  powers,  where  once 
they  had  been  autonomous.*^ 

While  not  so  apparent  as  in  New  Englantl,  the  situation  in- 
New  York  state  was  much  the  same.  Pairlie  shows  that  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  autonomy  was  con- 
stantly swinging  toward  the  towns,  and  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernor were  becoming  lessened.'**  In  1691  the  legislature  was 
established,  and,  working  through  the  county  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  maximum  of  decentralization  was  reached  about  1875. 


41  Op.  cit.,  p.  182. 

42  Bryce,  The  American  Comtnonwealth,  ed.  3,  vol.  1,  p.  599. 

43  Whitten,  Public  Admiiust)-ation   in  Masf!a-:'husetts,  Col.  Univ.  Studies 
in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  vol.  8,  p.  4. 

44  Tlte  Centralization  of  Administration  in  New  Yorl:,  ibid.,  vol.  9,  p.  421. 
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In  I\Ias.saehusetts,  until  the  law  of  1647  was  enacted,  educa- 
tion was  purely  a  voluntary  matter.  An  earlier  law  (1642) 
simply  declared  that  "the  child  must  know  how  to  read  and 
understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital  laws.  "*^ 
The  laAV  of  1647  required  all  towns  of  fifty  householders  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  schools.  JMoreover,  in  each  town  of  one  hun- 
dred householders  a  Harvard  fitting  school  (grammar  school) 
was  required  to  be  maintained.* -'  *'  *^  '^^  This  condition  existed 
luitil  1789.     Thus  the  town  itself,  or  the  township,  rather  than  a  Responsibility 

'  Not  Met 

group  of  men  or  a  committee,  was  responsible.'"'  But  the  laws  By  Towns 
were  ignored,  and  in  consequence,  fines  were  imposed  by  the 
courts.  If  a  town  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  in  the  matter  of 
establishing  or  maintaining  a  school,  a  fine  of  five  pounds  was 
levied,  the  nearest  grammar  school  being  enriched  by  this 
amount.^^  In  1671  the  penalty  was  doubled  and  in  1701  it  was 
again  doubled.  The  year  1718  saw  a  further  increase  in  the 
fine.^-    All  this  came  about  because  in  most  instances  the  fine  was  Fines  and 

their  Failure 

paid,  the  town  remaining  without  school  facilities.     The  fine  was 

"It  was  soon  seen,''  says  Draper,  "that  many  who  had  children  to 
educate  wouhl  neglect  them  to  avoid  the  expense  of  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  school.  Aside  from  this  the  schools  were  very  indifferent 
affairs.  If  they  were  to  be  of  any  account  they  must  have  recognition 
and  encouragement.  It  was  easily  conceived  to  be  a  function  of  govern- 
ment to  encourage  schools.  Encouragement  was  given  by  official  and  Draper  on 
legislative   declarations   in   their   behalf  and   then   by   authorizing   town-    ofVovernnfent 

ships  to  use  funds  derived  from   excise  fees   and   other   sources   for  the   toward  Early 

i  Schools 

benefit  of  the  schools  when  not  otherwise  needed.     It  was  a  greater  step 

to  attempt  to  say  that  townships  should  require  people,  who  had  children 

to  educate,  to  maintain  schools. '  'o* 


■43  Martin,  The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System, 
pp.  14-15. 

■i<^  Massachusetts  Colonial  Records,  vol.  2,  p.  203. 

4"  ^Vhitten,  Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  Col.  Univ.  Studies 
in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  vol.  8,  p.  403. 

•48  Hinsdale,  Horace  Mann,  pp.  3-4. 

49  Hinsdale,  Documents  Illustrative  of  American  Educational  History, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1892-93,  vol.  2.  p.  1232. 

50  Suzzallo,  The  Else  of  Local  Supervision   in  Massachusetts,  pp.  10-11. 

51  Hinsdale,  Horace  Mann,  p.  4. 

52  Whitten.  Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  Col.  Univ.  Studies 
in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  vol.  8,  p.  404. 

53  Ibid.,  p.  404. 

54  "Educational  Organization  and  Administration,"  in  Monographs 
on  Education  in  the  United  States,  pp.  5-6. 
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reduced  in  1789.    As  Whitten  points  out,''''  it  was  much  less  of  a 
financial  burden  to  pay  the  fine  than  to  live  up  to  the  law,  and 
especially  was  this  felt  to  be  the  case  in  the  poorer  localities. 
In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln : 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  is  to  do  for  a  community  of 
people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  l)ut  cannot  do  at  all,  or  cannot 
so  well  do  for  themselves,  in  their  separate  and  individual  capacities. 
In  all  that  people  can  as  individuals  do  as  well  for  themselves,  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  interfere.  The  desirable  things  which  the  individuals 
of  a  people  cannot  do,  or  cannot  well  do,  for  themselves,  fall  into  two 
classes:  those  which  have  relations  to  wrongs,  and  those  which  have  not. 
Each  of  these  branches  off  into  an  infinite  variety  of  subdivision. 

"The  first — that  in  relation  to  wrong — embraces  all  crimes,  misde- 
meanors, and  non-performance  of  contracts.  The  other  embraces  all 
which  in  its  nature,  or  without  wrong,  requires  combined  action,  as  public 
roads  and  highways,  public  schools,  charities,  pauperism,  orphanage, 
estates  of  the  deceased,  and  the  machinery  of  government  itself. 

"From  this  appears  that  if  all  men  were  just,  there  still  would  be 
some,  though  not  so  much  need  for  government.  "55 

The  town  meeting  house  was  the  center  of  all  religious  and 
secular  life  and  activity  in  the  New  England  town.  Here  the 
school  was  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before 
the  school  house  came  to  be.  In  the  earlier  days  the  school  was  a 
private  affair  and  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  teacher,  or  more 
generally  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  pupils.  "When  the  weather 
permitted,  school  convened  in  the  meeting  house,  ''on  condition 
that  he  (the  school  master)  left  it  clean  and  mended  all  the 
windows  that  his  boys  broke.  "•'^'''  Still  earlier,  the  families  who 
were  financially  able  to  do  so,  engaged  a  private  tutor,  and  the 
custom  prevailed  for  many  years  among  the  more  well-to-do 
Dutch  and  English,  of  sending  their  boys  to  Europe  for  an 
education."  Of  course  the  poorer  classes  were  left  entirely  with- 
out any  such  opportunity. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  recall  the  effect  produced 
by  the  early  Dutch  upon  the  school  system  as  it  developed  in  New 


J^'j  Speech   on   Government,   July   1,   1854,   Nicolay   and   Hay,   Lincoln's 
Complete  WorJcs,  vol.  1,  p.  178. 

56  Quoted  by  Martin,  The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School 
System,  p.  51. 

57  Sehepmoes,  Bise  and  Progress  of  the  New  Yorl~  School  System,  p.  6. 

58  Origin  and  Development  of  the  New  YorTc  Common  School  System,  p.  10. 
^'^  American   Spirit  and  the  Genesis  of  It. 
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Eiiglaiul.  Dm  per  snys  tli.-it  Holland  rather  than  England  gave 
us  free  schools.'''^  Elting  contends  that  Mr.  Motley  was  correct  in 
the  statements  made  in  his  letter  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  (and 
quoted  by  Elting  from  Storr's  citation),''"  that  the  impetus  given 
the  principles  of  educational  foundation  and  administration 
really  came  to  the  colonies  through  the  Dutch. '"'°  That  this  spirit  b"^h|^^  ^^^^ 
of  supremacy  the  Dutch  have  sought  to  maintain  to  the  present  ^"''^^'^ 
day,  evidence  is  not  lacking.  The  schools  of  Holland  have 
achieved  universal  recognition,  and  Dean  Barrows,  who  as  Di- 
rector of  Education  for  the  Philippines  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  educational  situation  in  the  Far  East,  states  his  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  the  schools  of  Java — under  Dutch  rule.  The 
schoolmasters  are  sent  out  from  Holland,  are  well  trained,  well 
paid,  and  work  under  an  adequate  retirement  schedule.''^ 

Early  custom,  in  the  management  of  school  matters,  it  will  be 
observed,  grew  up  aside  and  apart  from  any  form  of  legislation. 
As  occasion  seemed  to  justify  or  demanded,  existing  custom  was 
made  lawful  through  legislative  enactment.  When  the  school 
was  transferred  from  the  private  house,  where  several  families 
had  combined  in  securing  and  paying  a  teacher,  to  the  public 
school  house,  taxes  were  levied  and  money  raised  as  the  residents 
of  a  town  preferred.  School  houses  began  to  appear.  In  1789 
the  customs  were  enacted  into  law,  and  in  1817  the  district  was 
made  a  corporation. *'- 

Says  Draper  in  this  connection : 

' '  Therefore,  while  the  desirability  of  education  was  recognized,  it  was 
understood  to  be  the  function  of  parents  to  provide  it  for  their  children, 
or  of  guardians  and  masters  to  extend  it  to  their  wards  and  ai)prentices. 
When  schools  were  first  established  they  were  partnership  affairs  between 
people  who  had  children  in  their  care,  and  for  their  convenience.  They 
apportioned  the  expense  among  themselves;  such  as  had  no  ehildven 
were  without  much  concern  about  the  matter. '  '63 


CO  Butch  nilage  Commtinities  on  the  Hudson  Eiver,  J.  H.  U.  Studies  in 
Hist,  and  Pol.  Sci.,  vol.  4,  pp.  14-15. 

61  Lecture,  University  of  California.  Nov.,  1910. 

62  Whitten.  Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  Col.  Univ.  Studies 
in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  vol.  8,  p.  40.5. 

63  "  Educational  Organization  and  Administration,"  in  Monographs  on 
Education  in  the  Un'ted  States,  p.  5. 
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The  Massachusetts  hiw  of  1789,"^  while  a  most  signifieant 
instrument  as  indicating  the  temper  of  the  people  regarding 
education  and  as  giving  to  schools  a  status,  at  the  same  time 
conferred  upon  the  districts  no  powers  whatsoever.  In  1800  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  was  conferred  upon  the  people  of  the  district, 
and  in  1817,  when  the  district  was  made  a  corporate  entity,  the 
power  to  make  and  enforce  laws  was  conferred."''  Webster  goes 
goes  on  to  show  that  ten  years  later  the  people  were  granted 
power  to  elect  prudential  committees  who  should  have  care  of 
property,  arrange  details  as  to  qualification  and  compensation 
of  teachers,  and  the  like.  In  following  out  this  movement,  Good- 
now  declares  that  "no  considerable  degree  of  local  action  has 
resulted  from  the  extreme  decentralization  incident  to  the  growth 
of  local  units. '"^'^ 

AMiile,  in  New  York,  as  has  been  said,  the  common  school  came 
into  existence  through  the  channel  of  the  home,  and  was  financed 
by  local  or  private  funds,  the  academies  were  first  established 
through  legislative  action.'''  Five  years  before  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  a  bill  passed  the  legislature,  calling 
for  an  annual  appropriation  by  the  state  of  £20,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  In  the  year  1691,  the  year  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  legislature,  a  bill  had  been  presented  looking 
toward  the  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  in  every  town.  This 
bill  was  not  acted  upon.  The  district  trustees  reported  to  their 
town  officers  such  matters  of  attendance  and  general  statistics 
as  were  necessary,  and  for  ten  years,  from  1795,  the  state  aid  was 
continued. 

But  no  provision  was  made  for  school  inspection,  and  the 
appropriation  lapsed,  as  the  funds  were  not  being  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  A  decision  was  then  reached  to  withhold  all 
state  moneys  from  disbursement  to  the  districts  until  the  annual 
interest  on  the  invested  fund  amounted  to  $50,000.     The  JMassa- 


«^  Hinsdale,  Documents  Illustrative  of  American  Educational  History, 
Comm.  of  Education,  1892-93,  vol.  2,  pp.  1234-1237. 

'■■''  Webster,  Becent  Centralising  Tendencies  in  State  Educational  Ad- 
ministation,  Col.  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  p.  166. 

66  The  Principles  of  the  Administrative  Law  of  the  United  States,  p.  167. 

6"  Fairlie,  The  Centralization  of  Administration  in  New  York  State,  Col. 
Univ.  Studies  in  Hist.  Eeon.  and  Pub.  Law,  p.  433. 
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chusetts  plan  oi'  tlie  disiiML't  sy.stein  was  tlicii  |)ul  in  force,  and 
the  state  grants  made  conditional  upon  each  local  unit's  raising 
an  amount  equal  to  the  state  grant.''**  This,  of  course,  acted  as  a 
lever  upon  the  local  communities.  In  order  to  secure  state  ap- 
propriation the  local  units  would  go  to  limits  that  before  they 
had  not  attempted.  The  promise  of  state  aid  supplied  a  strong 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  looking  toward  improved 
school  conditions.  The  financial  bait  furnished  from  the  material 
side  a  tangible  argument  to  those  who  were  before  lacking  in 
public  spirit.  And  jealousies  of  a  local  character  would  prompt 
each  neighborhood  to  be  first  in  securing  the  state  grants.  As 
an  economic  measure  the  state  appropriations  rendered  it  pos- 
sible for  localities  at  low  financial  ebb  to  make  a  showing  with 
their  more  flourishing  neighbors,  and  to  add  to  the  general 
educational  uplift. 

The  distinction  between  district  and  township,  not  as  regards 
governmental  but  as  school  units,  is  not  always  clearly  under- 
stood. In  consequence,  a  seeming  contradiction  is  sometimes 
noted  in  the  statements  of  various  authorities.  Fairlie  says  that 
the  township  system  ceased  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  district  system  began. '^'^  The  so-called  township 
system  is  more  clearly  marked  in  its  workings  in  the  ]\liddle 
West  and  in  the  Ohio  country. 

The  famous  Ordinance  of  1787  recited  that  "Religion, 
Morality  and  Knowledge,  being  essential  to  good  government, 
schools,  and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
The  ' '  Western  Territory, ' '  that  then  frontier  region  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  with  the  exception  of  certain  unimportant  reserva- 
tions, became  the  property  of  the  general  government  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Ordinance  provided  for  a  division  of  the 
' '  Western  Territory ' '  into  townships  of  six  miles  square  each.  The 
several  mile-square  sections  were  numbered  from  one  to  thirty-six, 
inclusive,  and  section  sixteen  in  each  township  was  set  aside  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  Thus  is  noted  the  genesis  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  township  movement  in  the  West.  Wherever  the  inWeWes^!'"^ 
township  existed  in  New  England,  it  was  simply  the  di.strict 
unit  expanded — a  union  of  smaller  districts  for  economic  or  high 


Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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school  purposes,  or  for  better  serving  educational  ends.  The 
school  district,  while  the  oldest  form  of  school  organization,  i^ 
also  the  smallest,  the  geographical  setting  of  the  locality  or  the 
'  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  of  a  given  neighborhood  determin- 
ing its  boundaries/''  The  township  form  of  organization  offered 
increased  opportunities  for  advancement,  larger  and  better 
schools,  more  adequately  paid  and  hence  more  thoroughly 
qualified  and  better  satisfied  teachers,  and  more  scientific 
supervision. 

The  district  system  proper  had  its  rise  in  Connecticut  during 
the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Here  it  flourished  with 
more  or  less  success,  and  some  fifty  years  later  Rhode  Island  came 
to  use  the  same  plan,  Vermont  introduced  it  some  years  subse- 
?^7oi'*in'"' ""^     quently,  and  New  Hampshire  followed  in  ISOS.'^     In  Connecti- 
connecticut       ^^^^^  according  to  enactment  of  1701,  "the  inhabitants  of  each 
town  in  this  colony  shall  pay  annually  forty  shillings  in  every 
thousand  pounds  in  their  respective  county  lists  and  proportion- 
ately for  lesser  sums,  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster 
in  the  town  where  the  same  is  levied."'-    As  illustrating  the  fact 
that  at  this  early  day  education  was  considered  more  than  a  local 
matter,  even  under  the  district  system,  this  same  act  of  1701 
goes  on  to  declare  that  where  the  local   community   is  unalile 
financially  to  maintain  a  suitable  schoolmaster,  assistance  must 
be  secured  otherwise.     However,  a  deficit  from  insufficient  town 
levy  was  usually  made  up,  one-half  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town    and    one-half   from   the   parents   or   guardians    of   school 
children.     Barnard,   in   treating  of   education   under   this   law, 
says:  "The  school  therefore  embraced  every  family  and  town, 
all  classes  of  children  and  youth,  and  all  the  recognized  grades 
of  schools  ....  Here   was  the   foundation   laid,   not   only   for 
university  education,   but   for   a   practical,   political   and   social 
equality,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  any 
other  state.  "^^ 


TO  Draper,  Educational  Organisation  and  Administration,  in  Monographs 
on  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  7. 

71  Boone,  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  96. 

T2  Hinsdale,  Documents  lUustrative  of  American  Educational  History, 
Comm.  of  Education,  1892-93,  vol.  2,  p.  1247. 

73  "History  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,"  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  vol.  4,  pp.  695,  696. 
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In  larger  towns  containing  parishes,  there  grew  np  a  close 
relation  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  interests. 
While  in  the  smaller  New  England  towns  the  interests  of  the 
two  were  identical,  in  the  larger  centers  of  a  later  day  the  parish  p'/aJ'''"'^'^ 
idea  still  prevailed,  but  the  geographical  limits  were  changed. 
Thns  in  Connecticut  the  dual  interest  caused  class  distinction  of 
education.  These  decentralizing  tendencies  had  their  influence 
throughout  the  country.'* 

"Every  town  where  there  is  but  one  ecclesiastical  society,  and  havin>i' 
seventy  liouseholders  and  upward,  and  every  ecclesiastical  society  havin<4' 
that  number  of  families,  shall  maintain  at  least  one  good  school  for  eleven 

months  in  the  year;  by  a  master  sufficiently  and  suitably  qualified 

The  selectmen  of  each  town,  where  there  is  but  one  ecclesiastical 
society,  and  a  committee  oi  each  society  where  there  are  more  than  one, 
are  empowered  to  manage  all  lands  and  funds  belonging  to  the  town  or 
society  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. ' '""' 

In  Louisiana  the  parish  unit  is  simply  an  expanded  township, 
the  organization  comparing  favorably  with  the  county  system  of 
the  Middle  West.  The  French  left  their  impress  upon  Louisiana 
not  alone  in  matters  pertaining  to  education,  but  through  the 
social  and  civic  life  of  the  people,  just  as  Spain  colored  the  life 
and  the  law  of  Florida,  California,  and  New  INIexico,'"  and  as 
Holland  and  England  influenced  largely  the  thirteen  original 
colonies.  Bryce  says:  "In  South  Carolina  the  parish  was  origi- 
nally a  pretty  strong  local  unit,  but  it  withered  away  as  the 
country  grew  under  the  influence  of  the  plantation  system.  The 
word  'parish'  is  in  America  now  practically  ecjuivalent  to  'con- 
gregation,' and  does  not  denote  a  local  area."'' 

To  paraphrase  Webster's  summary  of  the  results  of  the  dis- 
trict system,  we  may  say  that  it  is  productive  of  a  narrow  pro- 
vincialism ;  is  uneconomical ;  calls  for  many  school  officials  and   ^^^j^fstrfc^ 
school  elections;  lends  itself  to  distinction  and  bias  in  non-uni-   webs"er's 
formity  of  tax  levies;  opens  up  opportunities  for  special  favors   ''"'""^''''•' 
and  personal  privileges ;  through  lack  of  uniformity,  makes  organ- 
ization and  systematization  impo.ssible,   and  grading,   classifica- 


"■*  Boone,  Education  in  the  United  States,  pp.  97,  98. 
"■'■>  Barnard's  Summary  ot  Revised  Statutes  of  1750,  Comm.  of  Educa- 
tion, 1892-93,  vol.  2,  pp.  1251,  1252. 

T6  Sullivan,  American  Business  Law,  p.  4. 

"7  The  American  Commonwealth,  ed.  3,  vol.  1,  p.  599. 
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tioii,  and  supervision  difficult,  and  gives  rise  to  individual  dif- 
ferences and  neighborhod  disputes  over  locations  and  bound- 
aries.^^ 

Whitten  contends  in  his  Fuhlic  Education,  in  Massacliusctts, 
that  the  same  arguments  against  the  public  school  system  now 
would  not  apply  in  an  earlier  day,  when  skilled  instruction  was 
uncommon  and  education  was  not  a  science  or  teaching  an  art.'^ 
Boone  states  that,  "Growing  out  of  these  applications  of  the 
principles  of  decentralization  were  two  evils  that  were  vicious 
in  every  way,  "^°  and  gives  these  as  the  farming  out  of  school 
revenues,  and  the  wasteful  and  unpedagogical  tendencies.  In 
Connecticut,  as  early  as  1844,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Baldwin  to  consider  the  matter  of  a  more  efficient  public 
school  system.  This  committee,  among  other  recommendations, 
reported  as  follows:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  general, 
small  districts  are  an  evil,  and  should  be  avoided,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  A  capitation  tax  should  also  be  avoided, 
as  it  operates  often  in  keeping  the  children  of  the  poor  from 
school.  "^^ 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  states  carved  from  the  "Western 
Territory,"  the  evils  of  decentralization  were  keenly  felt.  In 
Ohio,  where  certain  lands  were  still  held  by  Connecticut  and 
Virginia  previous  to  1787,*-  the  Ohio  Company  in  that  year 
purchased  extensive  tracts  and  Congress  gave  additional  sections 
Sale  of  for  school  purposcs.    The  claims  of  the  Western  Reserve  had  been 

Western  met,  and  a  total  of  one-  thirty-sixth^^  of  the  area  of  the  state  was 

put  at  the  disposal  of  public  education.  The  legislature  mis- 
managed the  leasing  of  these  lands.  Later,  the  governor  or  town- 
ship trustees  had  this  leasing  in  hand,  and  discontent  and  de- 
frauding prevailed.  When,  after  many  petitions  to  Congress 
for  permission  to  dispose  of  these  school  lands,  the  prayer  was 
finally  granted,  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  were  often  diverted 
to  private  channels.  In  one  instance  a  senator  secured  seven 
sections  for  himself  and  familv.** 


Reserve 


''S  Eecent  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  State  Educational  Administration, 
Col.  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist.  Eeon.  and  Pub.  Law,  pp.  168-171. 

-!i  lUd.,  p.  406. 

•'^o  Education  in  the  United  States,  pp.  98,  99. 

81  Barnard,  "History  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,"  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education,  vol.  13,  p.  729. 
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In  Tiuli.nia  in  181fi,  twenty  householders  on  petition  could 
authorize  the  election  of  three  trustees,  with  power  to  organize 
and  conduct  a  school.-''     In  1824  the  law  provided  for  the  incor- 

Growth  of 

poration  of  cone'ressional  townships.     Suhsenuentlv  these  town-  i>istrict 

'^  _  '  '  "  SvKtpm  in 

ships  could  ])e  divided  into  districts,  three  trustees  being  ap-  l}}'^  •.Western 
pointed  for  each.  Orth,  in  his  work  on  The  Centralizing  Ten- 
dencies in  Ohio,  goes  on  to  show  that  from  these  beginnings  of  the 
district  system,  there  grew  up  the  extreme  idea  of  local  pride 
and  self-government,^*'  and  out  of  this  came  a  multiplicity  of 
small  schools.  AVhen  in  1833  the  connection  between  the  town- 
ship and  district  was  severed  the  people  elected  the  trustees. 

As  in  New  York,  where,  after  the  bill  of  1795  giving  state 
aid  to  the  schools  had  been  acted  upon  favorably,  but  no  provis- 
ion made  for  school  inspection,  so  here  in  the  West,  the  school 
once  ready  for  occupancy,  the  levying  and  collecting  of  school  state  Aid 

Not  Followed 

taxes  had  not  been  provided  for.    Here,  as  in  New  England  and  ^>y  Enabling 

Laws 

New  York,  a  financial  arrangement  between  the  teacher  and  the 
parents  was  agreed  upon.  Or  if  state  moneys  were  used,  the 
treasurer  paid  the  teacher  on  the  basis  of  actual  attendance  of 
children.*''  In  sparsely  settled  districts  or  where  the  children 
were  needed  at  home  great  injustice  was  thus  done  the  teacher, 
on  the  financial  side,  there  being  no  satisfactory  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  in  force.  The  compensation  was  too  meager  to 
secure  a  competent  man  or  woman,  and  because  few  cpalified 
individuals,  however  philanthropically  inclined,  could  afford  to 
give  much  of  their  time  to  further  the  cause  of  education,  the 
teaching  personnel  was  constantly  changing.  Failure  to  provide 
a  teacher  was  warrant  for  any  town  resident  to  engage  one,  and 
instructors  thus  engaged,   of  whom  there  was  a  comparatively 


s-  Connecticut  retained  control  of  a  strip  of  land  south  of  Lake  Erie, 
known  as  "Connecticut  Western  Reserve";  Virginia  retained  a  strip 
called  the  "Virginia  Military  Tract,"  and  what  was  known  as  the 
"United  States  Military  Tract"  was  set  aside  by  Congress.  See  Orth, 
The  Centralization  of  Administration  in  Ohio,  Col.  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist. 
Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  p.  395. 

83  ihid.,  p.  395. 

»*  Ibid.,  p.  401. 

85  Rawles,  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  the  Administration  of  Indiana,  Col. 
Univ.  Studies  in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  p.  2<S. 

86  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
^1  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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Summary  of 
Rawles's 
Analysis  of 
District 
Organization 


Local  Pride 
as  a  Spur 
to  Progress 


large  number,  were  entitled  to  their  proportion  of  revenue  from 
the  township.*^ 

In  his  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  the  Administration  of  Indi- 
ana Rawles  finds  the  weaknesses  in  the  district  system  to  be  an 
insufficient  length  of  school  term;  incompetent  teaching  force 
and  lack  of  uniformity  in  text  books  and  grading;  excessive  cost 
in  school  maintenance  owing  to  unnecessary  number  of  schools, 
teachers,  and  school  officials ;  non-enforcement  of  school  laws ; 
lack  of  business  methods  applied  to  administration  of  finances ; 
quarrels  over  sites  and  boundary  adjustments,  and  lack  of  super- 
vision and  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  education. ^^  In  dis- 
cussing this  question  Thurber  takes  the  ground  that  if  the  de- 
centralized form  of  education  corresponds  to  the  general  type  of 
local  government,  then  greater  centralization  can  not  be  sub- 
stituted. Local  autonomy  brings  out  individual  initiative,  meets 
local  needs  instantly,  and  creates  a  healthy  rivalry.  The  teaching 
force  may  be  recruited  from  those  unable  to  qualify  technically, 
and  under  this'  system  the  teacher  knows  the  local  needs.  Withal 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  social  life  of  the  community  than  does  any 
other  plan.^°  "The  fostering  of  the  people's  interest  in  the 
school,  and  the  protection  of  their  rights  will  warrant  the  placing 
of  a  large  measure  of  power  and  responsibility  directly  into  their 
hands  and  into  the  hands  of  local  boards. '  ""^ 

Says  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick  in  his  epoch-making  report  in 
1885:  "An  eminent  pedagogue  and  savant  of  Prance  (Michael 
Breal)  finds  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  supremacy  of 
Germany  in  the  matter  of  popular  education,  in  the  exceptional 
division  of  the  nation  into  so  many  independent  sovereignties. 
A  sort  of  emulation  was  created  among  them,  and  thus  the  im- 
provements realized  at  any  one  point  were  gradually  adopted  by 
the  entire  nation.  The  same  emulation  continues  today.  In  like 
manner  an  emulation  has  been  created  among  our  cities  which 
has  greatly  promoted  educational  progress.""'-     It  must  be  re- 


&s  Ibid,  p.  33. 

89  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

90  The  Principles  of  School  Organization,  pp.  18-20. 

91  Prince,  School  Administration,  p.  2. 

92  City  School  Systems  in  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Circular  no.  1,  p.  7. 
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membered.  however,  that  in  Germany,  where  tiie  government  is 
strongly  centralized,  the  conditions  are  vastly  unlike  those  obtain- 
ing with  us  at  present — nuieh  more  dissimilar  to  those  in  force  in 
America  a  century  ago.  This  same  emulation  did  not  grow  up 
between  the  many  small,  weak  schools  under  the  original  district 
and  township  systems.  As  has  been  shown,  the  very  opposite  was 
many  times  the  case.  Neighborhood  misunderstandings  and 
quarrels  led  rather  to  unwholesome  rivalry  and  competition  than 
to  unity  of  action  and  local  improvement. 

"As  a  matter  of  convenience,  sub-districts  may  be  formed  in  school 

corporations.     T'nequai  distribution  of  population,  the  condition  of  roads, 

bridges,  etc.,  make  it  imjiossible  to  fix  by  general  statute  the  geograjihical 

boundaries  of  sub-districts.     As  population  increases  or  shifts,  and  as  the 

condition   of   roads   and   bridges    is   improved,   frequent    changes    in    the 

boundaries   of   sub-districts   must   be   made;    this   is   especially   true   in    new 

states.      If   these   changes    in   boundaries   or   sub-districts   could   be    made 

without   limitation   by   the   people   themselves,   schools   would   be   multiplied 

indefinitely.      Hence,    districts    should    be    formed    and    houses    should    be    Local 

located   under  the   authority   of  the  school  boards   of   cities,  towns,   and    r*^,f(ief^  '"" 

townships,    and   not    under   the   authority   of   each    sub-district.      In    each    Direction 

^    '  ''  of  Central 

townshiji,    town,    or    city,    all    the    sub-districts    should    form    one    system    Authority 

and    no    more,    and    should    be    under    the    control    of    one    body    of    school 

officers.     The  necessities  of  the  case  in  respect  to  the  location  of  schools, 

in  respect  to  the  combination  of  districts  for  the  establishment  of  central 

graded  schools,  and   economy   in    the   matter   of  levying   local   taxes   and   in 

the  management  of  the  revenues  arising  therefrom,  require  a  unification 

of   all   the   schools   in    the   township,   town,    or   city    under    one   board    of 

control.  "»3 

While  originally  an  ally  of  the  town  meeting,  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  units,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the  school  district  would 
not  lend  itself  to  economy  in  government,  in  maintenance,  or  in 
educational  endeavor  as  would  the  larger  township  unit,  made  ^^'^^^ 

^  ^  Autonomy 

up  of  di.stricts  within  the  political  township  and  simply  merged  M°|e^or 
for  the  purposes  of  school  organization."'*    Superior  school  build-  Economy 
ings,  a  les.sening  of  bickering  and  strife,  equality  of  interests  and 
privileges,  better  grading  and  classification,  simplicity  in  trans- 
fer of  pupils,  and  other  advantages  accrue  to  the  township  over 


!'3  Smart.  Tne  Bct-t  Si/.'itcm  of  Schools  for  a  State,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Circular  of  Information  no.  2,  1880.  pp.  32-33.  See  also 
N.  E.  A..  1880,  pp.  32-33.  Also  published  in  detailed  outline  by  Douglas 
and  Carlon.  Indianapolis. 

04  Foght,  The  American  Eural  School,  p.  28. 
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the  district  plan."^  To  use  the  oft-quoted  words  of  Horace  Mann, 
speaking  of  the  evils  of  the  district  system  as  legalized  in  the 
Act  of  1789  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  "the  most  unfortunate  law 
on  the  subject  of  common  schools  ever  enacted  by  the  state." 
And  Prince  speaks  in  derogatory  terms  of  the  law  of  1789  which 
at  a  late  date  developed  into  a  law  that  authorized  the  towns  to 
elect  special  committees  to  look  after  the  schools,  and  sanctioned 
the  dividing  of  towns  into  districts  with  a  prudential  committee 
man  for  each  to  select  teachers,  etc.,  the  same  having  been  done 
before  said  law  became  operative. ^°  The  years  1826  and  1827, 
when  the  final  touch  was  given  this  tendency  toward  extreme 
local  government,  "marks  the  culmination  of  a  process  which 
had  been  going  on  steadily  for  more  than  a  century.  It  marks 
the  utmost  limit  to  the  subdivision  of  American  sovereignty — 
the  high-water  mark  of  modern  democracy,  and  the  low-water 
mark  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system. ' "'" 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  at  length  from 
a  report  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1846. 
It  recommends : 

"To  abolish  all  small  districts,  where  it  ean  be  done  without  serious 
inconvenience. 
Report  of  '  *  The   appointment   of   a   commissioner,   whose   sole   business   it   shall   be 

1846  to  to  visit  schools,  deliver  addresses,  confer  with  school  committees,   circu- 

Connecticut  •  t         -i     n 

General  late  information,  furnish  plans   of  school   houses,  and  submit   a   detailed 

ssem    y  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  annually. 

"The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education,  with  a  member  from 
each  county,  and  with  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  devote 
his  whole  time  to  these  duties. 

' '  The  ai)pointment  of  an  officer  for  each  county,  or  sectional  district 
to  visit  the  schools  within  his  limits  and  report  to  the  legislature  on  the 
school  superintendent. 

"The  appointment  of  a  single  officer  for  each  town  or  school  society, 
to  have  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  that  town  or  society.  "^^ 

The  English  have  been  quick  to  discover  the  mistakes  in  our 
educational  system  even  though,  many  times,  halting  in  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  in  their  own. 


■''<  Eeport  of  the  Sub-Comm.  on  School  Maintenance  of  the  Tomm.  of 
Twelve  on  Eural  Schools,   M.  E.  A.,  1897. 

""Martin,    The  Evolution   of   the  Massachusetts   Public   School   System, 


p.  92. 


OS  School  Administration,  p.  249. 

OS  First  Annual  Eeport  by  Beers,  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools;  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  13,  p.     " 
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"It  is  admitted  by  thoujihtful  Americans,"  says   MacCarthy,  ''that 

the  policy  as  regards  American  rural  schools  has  its  elements  of  weakness 

as  well  as  of  strength May  not  the  English  admit  tliat  our  policy 

also   has    its   elements   of   weakness   as    well    as    of    strength,    and    that    too    „     ,.  , 

"^  English 

much  centralization  and  too  little  trust  in  local   interest   in  education  is   Centralization 

a  characteristic  of  our  system,  just  as  too  little  of  the  former  and  too    Local 'selV-'"*" 
much  of  the  latter  is  of  theirs. '"•>:'  Government 

Note  the  following  in  relation  to  the  practices  in  early  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts : 

"It  is  evident  that  this  policy  may  have  its  elements  both  of  weak- 
ness and  of  strength.  It  may  allow  to  be  left  for  a  long  time  untouched 
many  errors  and  defects  in  the  management  of  the  schools  which  might 
at  once  be  removed  if  the  state  were  to  lay  its  hand  directly  upon  them; 
and  it  may  seem  thus  to  fail  and  may  perhaps  really  fail,  in  bringing 
the  schools  with  sufficient  promptness  to  the  best  attainable  results.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  its  reliance  upon  the  intelligence  and  carefulness  of 
the  people  themselves  in  their  several  localities,  and  through  the  necessity 
of  working  only  through  such  agencies,  it  may  secure,  in  a  more  per- 
manent form,  the  gains  that  are  made,  "loo 

In  the  urban  connnunity  with  its  larger  opportunities,  a 
given  amount  of  money  will  bring  more  adequate  returns  than 
in  the  rural  district. ^°^  Hine  points  out  that  the  town  system  is 
superior  educationally,  and  has  the  advantage  of  the  district  unit 
from  the  financial  point  of  view%  but  for  a  comparison  to  be 
drawn  in  any  particular  instance  the  policy  of  the  district  must 
be  known. ^"-  Naturally,  as  the  district  school  term  is  usually  of 
shorter  duration  than  is  the  town  term,  the  financial  burden  of 
the  former  is  less.  The  district  sy.stem,  however,  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  questionable  political  methods,  especially  where 
there  is  any  tendency  toward  wrong  doing.  There  are  many 
unqualified  teachers  related  to  members  of  school  committees  or 
to  their  friends  ;^''^  for  with  no  central  authority  to  nullify  these 
unfortunate  appointments,  or  to  hold  appointees  for  results,  dis- 
tricts have  constantly  foisted  upon  them  teachers  of  very  indif- 
ferent training  and  capacity. 


'■'■>  State  Education  for  the  People,  part  iv,  "Western  State  Education." 
^ooBeport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  18S0-1881,  p.  8. 

101  Hill.  Discussion   of  Comparative  Cost  of  the   Township  and  District 
Systems,  N.  E.  A.,  1897,  p.  509. 

102  Ibid. 

los  Stetson,  Discussion   of  Comparative  Cost  of  the   Town.ship  and  Dis- 
trict Sii.>items,  N.  E.  A..  1897,  p.  .509. 
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township  with  its  popular  primary  assembly  is  admittedly  the  best.  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  the  most  eflBcient;  it  is  the  most  educative  to  the 
citizens  who  bear  a  part  of  it.  The  town  meeting  has  been  not  only  the 
source,  but  the  school  of  democracy.  The  action  of  so  small  a  unit  needs, 
however,  to  be  supplemented,  perhaps  also  in  some  points  supervised,  by 
that  of  the  county,  and  in  this  respect  the  mixed  system  of  the  middle 
states  is  deemed  to  have  borne  its  part  in  the  creation  of  a  perfect  type. 
For  some  time  past  an  assimilative  ]>rocess  has  been  going  on  over  the 
United  States  tending  to  the  evolution  of  such  a  type.  In  adopting  the 
township  system  of  New  England,  the  northwestern  states  have  borrowed 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  middle  states  county  system.  The  middle 
states  have  developed  the  townshij?  into  a  higher  vitality  than  it  formerly 
possessed  there.  Some  of  the  southern  states  are  introducing  the  town- 
ship, and  others  are  likely  to  follow  as  they  advance  in  population  and 
education.  It  is  possible  that  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century  there 
will  jirevail  one  system,  uniform  in  its  outline  over  the  whole  country, 
with  the  township  for  its  basis,  and  the  county  as  the  organ  called  to 
deal  with  those  matters  which,  while  they  are  too  large  for  township 
management,  it  seems  inexpedient  to  remit  to  the  unhealthy  atmosphere 
of  a  state  cajiitol.  "i"-t  / 

As  we  now  view  the  matter  in  perspective,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  development  of  education  along  with  progress  in  all  phases 
of  our  government,  and  in  the  rise  of  all  our  institutions,  the  true 
worth  of  the  early  system  is  forced  upon  us.  When  judged  by 
results  only  and  after  weighing  pros  and  cons,  the  supreme 
authority  of  each  district  was  the  best  method  for  the  time."^ 
We  see  as  well  tlie  lack  of  unity  and  definite  organizing  power 
so  essential  to  most  complete  results.  Certainly  the  district  and 
township  systems  served  their  day  and  represented  the  truly 
democratic  spirit  of  the  time,  just  as  the  town  meeting  was  best 
adapted  to  the  life  of  the  period,  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
the  environing  conditions.  The  plan  was  in  accord  with  the 
period.  But  as  Adams  says,  "it  is  possible  to  push  a  healthy 
principle — that  of  local  self-government — to  an  inconvenient 
extreme."""  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  individual  initiative 
and  local  self-government  acting  under  intelligent  oversight  give 
the  preferable  condition,  and  that  small  units  of  centralized 
power  are  not  offensive."'     AVe  are  familiar  with  the  dual  idea 


104  Bryce,  The  American  Commoim-eaUh,  ed.  3,  vol.  1,  p.  261. 

105  Adams,  The  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States,  p.  30. 

106  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

i')7  Harris,   Discussion:    Edwatioii    in    the   Colonies,   N.   E.   A.,    1900, 
310,  311. 
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that  has  prevaiUnl  .since  colonial  times:  in  the  one  instance  the 
more  important  matters  of  political  organization  and  legislation 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  in  the  other  this  power 
intrusted  or  delegated  to  representatives  of  the  people,  to  whom 
these  representatives  are  responsible.  If  this  latter  plan  were 
carried  out  properly,  and  if  the  people  had  effective  control  over 
those  in  power,  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  more  direct  de- 
mocracy.^"^ It  is  because  of  the  constitutional  checks  upon  the 
will  of  tlie  majority  that  the  people  are  anxious  for  any  change 
that  will  give  them  fuller  governmental  control.^"''  Finally,  what 
the  country  system  was  to  the  southern  states,  and  the  parish 
plan  to  certain  localities,  the  town  and  district  were  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  town  meeting,  composed  of  cjualified  voters  and 
"native  American  stock,"  and  in  a  community  where  all  could 
attend — the  distance  to  a  common  center  being  not  great  and 
numbers  comparatively  few — the  town  meting  under  such  condi- 
tions is  above  criticism.  The  large  community  and  the  mixed 
voter  render  the  institution  incompetent  for  perfect  work.^^" 

We  have  noted  a  somewhat  general  agreement  as  to  the  value 
of  the  township  or  union  district  organization.  This  in  itself  is 
indicative  of  the  movement  toward  more  complete  centralization 
and  the  organization  of  the  schools  under  a  more  far-reaching 
and  definite  policy.  Practically  every  state  superintendent,  in 
replying  to  an  inquiry  some  years  ago,  agreed  that  better  work 
could  be  accomplished  on  the  larger  scale,  and  that  the  township 
system  was  productive  of  greater  uniformity,  drew  better  men, 
entailed  less  expense,  furnished  a  more  satisfactory  organization, 
and  that  as  the  prevailing  early  day  conditions,  in  which  the 
district  flourished,  had  been  removed,  new  plans  were  needed. 
The  larger  unit  brought  with  it  the  township  high  school,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  strongest  educational  factors  of  our  day. 
The  number  of  school  officials  has  been  materially  reduced,  The  High^srh^ooV^ 
township  board  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the  city  board,  and 
the  standards  of  the  schools  are  greatly  improved.^" 


i"8  Smith,  Eecent  Institutional  Legislation,  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Assn.,  vol.  4, 
p.  142. 

109  Ibid.,  p.  147. 

iioBryce,  The  American  Commonicealth,  ed.  3,  vol.  1,  p.  595. 

'^^1^  Beport  of  the  Comm.  on  State  School  Systems:  Ungraded  Schools, 
N.  E.  A.,  189.5,  pp.  464-466. 
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The  Voice 
of  the 

Opponents  of 
Centralization 


It  is  only  proper  that  there  should  be  heard  the  voice  of  one 
who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  question,  and  who  decries 
the  tendency  toward  centralization.  This  exponent  of  "power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people"  represents  a  small  minority  who  see 
danger  ahead.  The  local  needs  have  incited  each  local  community 
to  work  out  its  own  plan,  and  general  legislation  has  followed 
and  made  permanent  a  permissive  system.  Real  progress  is 
based  upon  true  democracy,  and  where  all  the  people  are  inter- 
ested, there  education  is  at  its  best.  By  removing  responsibility 
from  the  rank  and  file,  and  placing  it  in  the  superintendent  and 
board,  we  are  sapping  the  strength  of  democracy,  which  is  based 
on  individual  responsibility.  This  authority  says:  "In  the  last 
three  decades  notable  changes  have  occurred  in  many  of  the 
states  whereby  the  consolidation  of  authority  has  been  made 
and  its  use  conferred  upon  officials  removed  from  the  people. 
These  movements  have  been  so  gradual  that  they  are  scarcely 
perceptible  from  year  to  year;  but  a  study  of  a  period  of  years 
will  establish  the  fact  that  the  people  are  continually  losing  and 
the  experts  are  continually  gaining."-  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  looking  toward  a  real  democracy,  responsibility  must  be 
assumed  by  all  the  people,  and  the  people  must  see  to  it  that 
they  delegate  powers  only  to  those  who  are  fitted  to  serve  the 
public.  Betrayal  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  public  oflficial 
should  be  cause  for  immediate  dismissal  or  recall. 

But  growth  of  towns,  increases  in  number  of  business  centers, 
more  exacting  demands  upon  individuals,  improved  methods  of 
transportation,  advanced  standards  of  ideals — all  were  constantly 
and  persistently  working  a  marvelous  change.  Everywhere,  in 
all  walks  of  life,  and  as  shown  in  all  phases  of  administrative 
law,  power  was  being  centralized,  and  representative  government 
Movements        taking  the  place  of  the  town  meeting.     The  development  and 

Toward  o  a.  ..„,.. 

Centralization  ^hc  subsequcut  disintegration  of  towns,  the  combmnig  ot  districts 
into  townships,  the  consolidation  of  schools,  the  crystallizing  of 
public  sentiment  and  the  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tion— all  led  naturally  to  the  greater  centralized  movement  as 
exemplified  in  the  county  and  state  organization  of  today. 


ii2Seerley,  The  Province  of  the  Common  People  in  the  Administration 
of  Public  Education,  N.  E.  A.,  1909,  pp.  416-419. 
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SECTION    THREE 

The  Beginnings  of  Educational  Administration: 
Centralizing  Tendencies 
.'  under  the 

County  and  State  Organizations 

The  nineteenth  century  in  the  New  World  ushered  in  with 
its  opening  years  a  renaissance — an  awakening  and  a  renewing 
of  thought  and  interest.  And  not  merely  was  this  the  "spring" 
of  the  centuries,  but  a  new  century.  Things  took  on  new  birth 
and  old  orders  were  readjusted  or  swept  away.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  there  been  such  pro- 
gress, and  when  the  middle  of  the  century  was  reached,  men  who 
had  lived  to  note  the  development  during  the  fifty  years  past  said 
the  forAvard  movement  had  spent  itself.    No  more  could  be  added. 

The  student  has  but  to  scan  the  pages  of  history  and  to  com- 
pare conditions  of-  the  earlier  day  with  those  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lives  to  recognize  this  movement.  Difficult  is  the  move- 
ment, however,  of  thorough  comprehension.  A  long,  narrow 
strip  of  country  having  a  sweep  of  three  thousand  miles  of  salt 
water  on  its  eastern  door-step,  and  flanked  on  the  west  by  a  stern 
barrier  of  mountain  wall,  was  our  early  America.  Little  by 
little  had  been  wrenched  apart  the  gates  of  the  Appalachians 
and  settlers  were  flocking  toward  the  great  valleys  beyond.  The 
population  of  the  sparsely  settled  districts,  constantly  on  the  Nineteenth 
alert  for  the  "original  American"  or  savage  beast,  was  growing  ^^^t'^^'^' 
strong  and  numerous.  And  leisure,  that  most  necessary  of  condi- 
tions for  a  developing  people,  was  assured.  For  out  of  necessity 
upon  the  one  hand  and  leisure  for  thought  and  experiment  upon 
the  other,  grew  up  the  most  marvelous  period  of  achievement, 
through  invention  and  discovery  and  device  and  machinery,  that 
the  world  had  ever  known. 


Broad  Outlook 
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The  elimination  of  distance  was,  perhaps,  the  most  potent 
factor  in  remoulding  the  strong  decentralizing  sentiment  into  a 
movement  toward  centralization  of  power."^  Travel,  before 
tedious  and  time-consuming,  was  now  becoming  simpler.  The 
trail  was  expanding  into  the  turnpike;  the  canal-boat  was  fitted 
with  a  boiler  and  steering  gear ;  the  stage  coach  took  on  the  form 
of  the  railway  car.  The  mail  pouch,  carried  by  weary  rider  on 
faithful  horse,  was  now  conveyed  by  steam.  The  telegraph  had 
come  to  tie  together  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  modern  printing  press  had  placed  the  weekly,  and 
later,  the  daily,  paper  upon  the  residing  table.  The  sewing  ma- 
chine ;  the  kerosene  lamp,  that  connected  the  tallow  dip  with  the 
arc  light ;  the  magazine ;  the  cotton  gin ;  the  perfected  lathe ;  the 
milling  machine ;  the  dredge,  were  the  forerunners  of  the  electric 
car,  the  telephone,  the  bicycle,  and  the  gas  engine. 

All  of  this  tended  to  move  people  to  the  cities  and  to  build 
up  vast  centers  of  trade.  Hand  labor,  where  the  work  of  twenty 
men  was  required  in  a  given  project,  was  displaced  by  the  labor- 
saving  machine  manipulated  by  two.  Vast  manufacturing  enter- 
prises sprang  into  existence ;  commerce  was  quickened ;  trade 
developed.  Large  sums  of  invested  capital  and  the  growth  of 
keen  competition  demanded  careful  expenditure,  constant  over- 
The  Movement  sight,  and  Conservative  management.  Great  enterprises  called 
for  administration  of  the  highest  quality,  that  friction  might  be 
eliminated,  that  waste  should  be  reduced,  and  that  there  should 
result  the  maximum  of  accomplishment  for  the  minimum  outlay 
of  time,  energy,  and  money.  One  thing  only  could  make  possible 
these  conditions :  wise  counsel  of  a  multitude  of  minds,  to  be  sure, 
but  particularly  the  placing  of  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders 
of  competent  individuals.  For,  as  Butler  says,  we  must  have 
men  and  women  sharpened  to  a  point  to  produce  the  highest 
grade  of  efficiency  and  citizenship.  And  while  we  shall  show  that 
the  evils  common  to  congested  centers  found  their  way  into  the 
modern  city,  nevertheless,  there  were,  as  well,  certain  evils 
prevalent  to  city  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  were  now  done 
away.     Culture  and  refinement  are  the  camp  followers  of  good 


113  Whitten,  Public  Adviinistration  in  Massachusetts,  Col.  Univ.  Studies 
in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  vol.  8,  no.  4,  pp.  395-402. 
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transportation  and  the  factory  system.  Each  individual  adds 
his  share  and  in  turn  shares  in  the  work  of  all.^^* 

Now  this  unprecedented  material  growth  carried  with  it,  and 
found  its  way  side  by  side  M'ith,  other  movements  in  allied  fields. 
In  the  economic,  the  social,  the  political  realms,  expansion  was 
inevitable.  Standards  of  society  were  materially  raised,  which 
implied  better  laws  and  more  efficient  educational  facilities.  And 
while  the  cities  were  growing  and  the  movement  of  men  was  in 
this  direction,  the  telephone,  the  trolley,  and  the  bicycle,  when 
they  came  to  be,  were  an  offset  in  diffusing  inhabitants,  even 
though  centralizing  business."^ 

The  effect  of  this  development  has  been  marked  upon  the 
growth  of  Western  towns  and  the  frequent  decrease  in  those  of 
the  East :  upon  the  localization  of  agriculture,  which,  however,  influences 

'       '^  oil?     Resulting;  in 

is  again  being  more  diffused,  owing  to  the  application  of  scientific  sponslbnf/ie^''" 
principles ;  upon  the  rise  of  the  factory  system.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  toward  specialization  in  all  walks  of  life.^^''  The  careful 
observer  cannot  fail  to  note  the  persistent  influence  that  in- 
dustrial and  economic  organization  has  had  upon  the  civil  and 
political  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  state.  With  new  conditions, 
more  exacting  demands,  broader  outlook,  the  more  definite  plac- 
ing of  power  is  noted  and  public  administration  is  centralized; 
and,  as  Whitten  says,  there  comes  an  expanding  and  extension 
of  the  centers  of  common  interest."'^  And,  moreover,  this  moving 
back  of  the  borders  of  vision,  as  widen  and  expand  the  circles 
upon  the  surface  of  a  calm  pool  when  a  pebble  is  dropped  into 
the  water,  does  away  with  much  of  narrowness  and  bigotry  and 
conservatism  and  provincialism.  "A  narrow  provincialism," 
says  Young,  "will  merely  groove  deeper  the  ideas  which  once 
sufficed  for  a  state  whose  people  were  laying  the  foundations  for 
material  necessities.  Already  have  those  ideas  proved  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  demands  upon  them.  It  is  this  dominance 
of  provincialism,  with  its  limited  ideas,  not  expanded  to  a  com- 


11+  The  Growth  of  Cities,  Comm.  of  Education,  1893-94,  vol.  1,  pp.  16-21. 

115  Whitten,  Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  Col.  Univ.  Studies 
in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law.  vol.  8,  no.  4,  pp.  395-402. 

116  Chamberlain,  "The  Function  and  Future  of  the  Technical  College," 
Science,  May  7,  1909,  p.  724. 

^^"^  Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  Col.  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist. 
Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  vol.  8,  no.  4,  pp.  395-402. 
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prehension  of  what  makes  a  state,  which  today  makes  much  of 
the  confusion  regarding  the  relation  of  the  state  and  the 
school. ""« 

From  the  beginnings  of  our  national  government  definite  and 
extended  powers  have  been  accorded  the  chief  executive  under 
our  constitution.  His  appointive  power  as  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  all  the  chief  officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  is  unquestioned.  He  shifts  and  readjusts  and  dis- 
misses at  will.  And  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  courts  rarely 
interfere  in  matters  of  this  character.  While  not  an  autocracy, 
our  federal  government  centers  large  powers  in  the  president. 

"What  now,"  says  Goodnow,  "are  the  relations  existing  between  the 
chief  executive  authority  and  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  American 
system  of  administration  which  results  from  this  state  of  facts?     In  the 
Large  national  administration,   the   heads   of   departments   are   completely   sub- 

the  President  ordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the  chief  executive  authority  as  a  result 
of  the  precariousness  of  their  tenure,  and  will  work  in  harmony  one  with 
the  other  and  with  the  president  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  chosen  by  him  to  fill  their  respective  positions  as  a  result  of  his 
knowledge  of  their  opinions.  We  find,  therefore,  in  the  national  adminis- 
trative complete  guaranties  for  an  efficient  and  harmonious  administra- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  president,  "no 

In  less  degree  are  extensive  powers  granted  to  state  governors, 
although  generally  throughout  the  administration  of  state  affairs 
the  centralizating  tendency  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
marked.  In  all  departments  of  public  life  we  are  looking  toward 
centralization.  True,  conflicting  elements  have  been  introduced 
and  have  saved  limited  powers  to  local  boards  and  given  con- 
trolling power  to  newly  created  boards  in  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion.^-'*'    The  need  for  state  control  is  manifest. 

In  his  Principles  of  Administrative  Law,  Goodnow  clearly 
clearly  sets  forth  the  constitutional  basis  for  the  centralizing 
of  power  in  the  president,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
him  at  length. 

' '  While  in  both  the  national  and  the  state  legislative  systems  the 
legislature  is,  in  constitutional  theory,  the  regulator  of  the  administra- 
tion,  still,  as   a  result   of  historical  development,   which   has   brought   it 


lis  Isolation  in  the  School,  p.  49. 
lis  Principles  of  Administrative  Late,  pp.  130,  131. 

120  Hubbert,  What  Kind  of  Centralisation,  If  Any,  Will  Strengthen  Our 
Local  School  System?"  N.  E.  A.,  1898,  pp.  986-987. 
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about  that  the  administrative  organization  in  tlie  one  is  centralized,  in 
the  other  decentralized,  we  find  the  national  executive  much  more  power- 
ful,   much    more    important    and    much    more    independent    of    legislative    N^tjj,,,.^! 

regulations   as  to   details   than   the  state   executive.      The   rule   that   the    ^°,*^  ^i^ie 
,.,.  ..,  ,.  «,,  -,      ■    ■  .  -,  Administrative 

legislature  is  the  regulator  ot  the  administration  does  not  mean,  in  the    Systems 

case  of  the  national  government,  that  the  executive  may  act  only  in  the      "'"P^^'^ 

execution  of  the  law,  and  that  he  possesses  no  discretion,  as  is  largely 

the  case  with   the  state  executives.     On   the   contrary,   it   has   been   held 

that  there  is  a  sphere  in   which   the  administration   may  move  without 

looking  to  the  statute  for  authorization,  "i-i 


'o 


A  Uliited  States  citizen  is  amenable  to  both  federal  and  state 
jurisdiction.  Our  judicial  sy.stem  is  the  "balance  wheel "^--  in 
both  federal  and  state  governments.  It  is  felt  by  some  that  the 
state  is  giving  up  too  many  powers  to  the  federal  government  in 
its  centralizing  tendencies  in  insurance,  food  laws,  child-labor, 
national  incorporation  acts,  and  the  like.^-^  "It  is  to  the  state 
legislatures  after  all,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  we 
must  look  for  safety  to  the  republic  and  not  to  the  courts  or  to 
commission  governments. '  '^-* 

Now  while  there  are  seen  in  the  national  government  tht 
most  extreme  examples  of  centralization  of  powers  that  there  are 
throughout  our  administrative  system,  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known 
to  warrant  any  extended  comment  here,  that  in  the  sphere  of 
education  our  national  government  assumes  practically  no  re- 
sponsibility. In  a  democracy  and  a  republic  such  as  ours,  this 
is  probably  as  it  should  be.  But  such  being  the  case,  much  must 
be  left  to,  and  expected  and  demanded  of,  the  states  in  fostering 
education.  "The  dread  of  centralization,"  says  Adams,  "which 
prevails  through  the  states  has  had  the  effect  of  checking  every 
movement  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  national  government. 
The  whole  tide  of  public  sentiment  in  America  is  in  favor  of  a 
perfectly  unfettered  working  of  the  state  systems.  "^-^  Mowry  in- 
sists that  any  conception  of  an  American  system  of  schools  presup- 
poses a  state  property  tax  for  educational  purposes,  and  hence  the  S"?*""^  °^ 
right  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  compel  attendance  and  to  supervise  schools 
not  only  all  state-supported  schools  but  those  that  are  on  private 


1^1  P.  46. 

122  Crane  and  Moses,  Politics,  p.  199. 

123  McCarthy,  Remedies  for  Legislative  Conditions,  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Assn., 
vol.  4,  p.  87. 

124  ihid.,  p.  102. 

125  The  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States,  p.  20. 
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foundation  as  well.  While  all  lawful  agencies  are  permitted  to 
exist,  all  are  answerable  to  the  state,  and  the  latter  may  under- 
take whatever  it  can  better  accomplish  than  can  any  private 
individual  or  institution  whatever/-"  Private  institutions  of 
learning  are  related  to  the  general  welfare  and  the  state  must  be 
considered  by  them.^-^  The  conflicting  views  of  past  and  present, 
when  settled  by  the  state,  influence  its  own  character  in  the 
future.^^^  Duty  of  the  individual  to  the  state  is  only  duty  of 
the  individual  to  his  fellow,  "writ  large."  "The  influence  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  and  of  its  transactions  with  other 
states  in  peace  and  war,  weaving  the  web  of  world  history,  is 
known  to  be  more  powerful  in  educating  the  individual  and 
forming  his  character  than  any  of  the  three  phases  of  education 
(family,  school,  business),  for  it  underlies  them  and  makes  pos- 
sible whatever  perfection  they  may  have.  Without  the  protection 
The  state  of  the  statc  no  institution  can  flourish,  nothing  above  savage  or 

injtuution        barbarous  human  life  can  be  realized."^-**    There  is  a  distinction 

That  Educates  ....  ,      ,  p  i   -i       i        i  i 

between  civil  society  and  the  state,  tor  while  both  are  made  up 
of  social  units,  the  latter  directs  the  individual  and  may  act  for 
him;  by  oversight  of  him,  the  state  saves  the  individual  to  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  part.  "In  civil  society  the  whole  exists 
for  each;  in  the  state  each  exists  for  the  whole. "^^'^  "Thus  the 
state  educates  the  individual  citizen  into  a  higher  realization  of 
human  selfhood  or  personality  than  he  has  learned  in  the  family 
and  civil  society.  "^^^  Thus  it  is  that  the  state  is  superior  to  the 
family.     The  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts. 

The  state  is  supreme  and  acts  through  its  local  representatives. 
The  powers  held  by  school  administrators  are  derived  from 
statute.  That  the  district  looks  to  the  county,  and  that  the  latter 
derives  its  powers  from  the  state,  has  been  shown  by  numerous 
court  decisions.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  an  attempt  to  change 
the  boundary  line  between  two  adjoining  school  districts.    There 


■i^^a  Discussion :  Report  of  Committee  on  State  School  Systems,  N.  E.  A., 
1885,  p.  443. 

127  Young,  Isolation  in  the  School,  p.  50. 

128  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

129  Harris,  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education,  pp.  266-267. 

130  ihid.,  p.  260. 

131  Ibid.,  p.  268. 
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being  held  an  election  and  the  freeholders  of  one  district  voting 
for,  and  those  of  the  other  against,  such  change  of  boundary,  the 
whole  matter  was  by  statute  referred  to  the  county  superintend-   Case:  County 

Superior  to 

ent  of  schools,  he  being  empowered,  under  the  law  pertauiing  to   District,  and 

_  _  state  Supreme 

such  eases  as  the  consolidation  of  districts,  to  appoint  a  board  of 
four  on  arbitration.  The  superintendent,  who  is  a  member  of 
this  board,  may  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  This 
board  of  arbitration  having  found  that  necessity  existed  for 
change  6f  boundary  line,  the  decision  was  appealed  from.  The 
objection  is  raised  that  the  county  superintendent  acted  beyond 
his  powers,  he  having  no  jurisdiction  to  act  or  decide  in  such 
controversy,  and  that  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  delegate 
jurisdiction  to  the  county  superintendent  and  any  such  board  of 
arbitration.     The  court  replied: 

"It  is  argued  that  the  school  districts  coBcerned  are  'bodies  corpo- 
rate,' and  as  such  are  parties  to  a  controversy,  having  their  respective 
riirhts  to  be  determined  bv  the  decision.  This  is  true.  But  they  are 
bodies  corporate,  possessing  'the  usual  powers  of  a  corporation  for  public 
purposes.'  The  constitution  requires  that  'the  general  assembly  shall 
establish  and  maintain  free  public  schools.'  And,  subject  to  a  few  re- 
strictions, this  power  is  left  to  that  branch  of  the  government.  A  divis- 
ion into  districts  is  necessary,  and  the  constitution  expressly  recognizes 
this.  How  this  division  shall  be  made  is  left  to  the  general  assembly. 
There  is  no  restriction,  except  the  general  limitation  as  to  legislative 
action.  That  body  establishes  districts,  provides  for  boards  of  directors 
and  county  and  city  superintendents,  and  under  general  laws,  provides 
for  local  self-government  in  school  matters.  This  is  not  deemed  or  con- 
sidered a  prohibited  delegation  of  legislative  powers. 132  The  district 
exists  for  public  purposes,  under  authority  of  the  state." 

The  court  goes  on  to  say  that  the  people  being  unable  to 
determine  the  point  at  issue,  the  highest  school  authority  in  the 
county  is  appealed  to  and  declares  that  this  method  is  appropri- 
ate.   The  court  sustains  the  decision  of  the  superintendent.^^^ 


132  Note  in  this  connection  that  Bry-ce  thinks  the  state  legislature  inter- 
feres but  little  in  local  matters,  "though  often  required  to  deal  with  the 
application  which  Towns  make  to  be  divided  or  have  their  boundaries 
altered,  and  which  are  frequently  resisted  by  a  part  of  the  inhabitants. ' ' 
{The  American  Commonwealth,  ed.  3,  vol.  1,  p.  598.)  We  must  agree  with 
Adams  that  while  we  should  seek  to  secure  large  personal  freedom  coupled 
with  a  recognition  of  national  responsibility,  nevertheless  officiency  in 
local  self-government  depends  largely  upon  community  enlightenment. 
{The  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States,  p.  18.) 

133  State   Ex.    Eel.   School    District   No.    1    v.   Andree   et   al.,   Missouri 
Supreme   Court  Decision,  No.   1,   Feb.   25,   1909,  116  s.w.,  561. 

l 
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Again :  A  special  school  district  was  created  by  act  of  the 
assembly  and  the  election  of  a  board  of  education  provided  for, 
the  same  to  have  power  to  hold  property,  levy  taxes,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  rightfully  pertain  to  a  "village  district," 
such  being  declared  by  general  law,  and  to  be  a  corporate  body. 
Said  the  court : 

Case:  School  "It  is  quite   obvious  to   us  that   county  and   township   organizations, 

Districts  Not       although  quasi  corporations,  are  not  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision 

Politic  and  of  the  constitution;  and  upon  full  consideration,  we  are  unanimously  in 

C  o  I'D  o  r  ii  t  G 

the  opinion  that  school  districts  as  similar  organizations,  though  declared 

by  statute  to  be  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  are  not  within  the  reason 

and  meaning  of  this  inhibition  of  the  constitution.  "i3-i 

Since  the  state  can,  in  many  particulars,  do  better  by  the 
people  than  can  the  family,  and  in  consequence  provides  a  sys- 
tem of  education,  it  is  morally  bound  to  follow  the  proceeds  of 
the  school  tax  into  the  schoolroom,  and  insist  upon  results.  The 
responsibility  of  the  state  does  not  cease  after  legislation.  It 
should  furnish  the  people  with  adequate  school  facilities. ^^^ 
"For  if  anything  is  proven  by  English  and  American  adminis- 
trative history  it  is  that  uncontrolled  local  administration  of 
general  matters  both  leads  to  great  lack  of  administrative  uni- 
formity and  harmony,  where  uniformity  of  treatment  is  neces- 
sary, and  is  both  slovenly  and  inefficient.  "^^'^  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  evident  that  the  last  word  in  federal  control  v.  state  rights 
in  centralization  v.  local  self-government ;  in  community  organ- 
ization V.  individual  initiative,  has  not  yet  been  said.  "The  three 
essential  ideas  in  nineteenth  century  education,"  says  Sherwood, 
' '  are  :  freedom  of  thought ;  state  control ;  and  a  centralized  form 
of  organization."^"  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  three  essential 
ideas  in  twentieth  century  education  are  character,  efficiency  and 
service.  Character  comes  through  self-effort  and  individual 
initiative,  efficiency  is  developed  through  the  placing  of  responsi- 
bility, and  service  is  rendered  through  a  realization  of  the  duties 
toward  the  social  group.     The  first  means  large  individual  free- 


134  state  V.  Powers,  38  Ohio  State,  54.  See  also  State  v.  Cincinnati. 
20  Ohio  State,  18.  Wilcox,  Municipal  Government  in  Michigan  and  Ohio, 
pp.  403,  404. 

^s-^  Report  of  the  Committee  on   State  School  Systems,  N.   E.  A.,  I880., 

p.  439. 

136  Goodnow,  Municipal  Beform,  p.  64. 
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dom;  the  second,  centralized  or  organized  control;  the  third,  a 
happy  combination  of  these  two  elements. 

The  powers  of  the  state  governor,  in  a  political  sense,  have 
increased  while  at  the  same  time  his  administrative  powers  have  „ 

'■  State 

been  on  the  wane.^^^     In  the  state  the  heads  of  departments  are  E^ej-utive 

'^  Ijarking  in 

not  subject  to  appointment,  control,  or  dismissal  by  the  governor,  Powers**'^^*'^ 
and  as  they  are  separate  entities,  unanimity  of  action  is  less  likely 
to  result  than  in  the  case  of  the  national  administration. ^^'^  In 
practicably  all  other  countries  the  chief  executive  has  jurisdiction 
over  department  heads,  whereas  in  our  state  government  much 
looseness  is  observed."" 

It  was  seen  early  in  our  constitutional  history  that  the 
national  instrument  was  so  drawn  as  to  leave  slight  need  for 
great  changes.  ^Moreover,  it  was  recognized  that  any  change  or 
modification  should  be  made  only  after  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, as  the  precedent  for  change  might  lead  to  alarming 
results.  ]\Iuch  more  easily  have  the  constitutions  of  states  been 
tampered  with.  In  many  instances  local  conditions,  not  recog-  J/^^he^'^^"^*'^ 
nized  in  the  national  constitution,  have  demanded  particular  cong^titution 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  personal  gain  or  selfish  interest 
have  frequently  prompted  change  or  repeal  or  new  enabling 
laws.  Lincoln  upheld  the  views  of  many  earlier  statesmen  when 
he  said  of  the  national  constitution :  "As  a  general  rule  I  think 
we  would  much  better  let  it  alone.  No  slight  occasion  should 
tempt  us  to  touch  it.  Better  not  take  the  first  step,  which  may 
lead  to  a  habit  of  altering  it.""^  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibits  the  election  at  large  or  the  appointment  by  the 
legislature  of  certain  of  our  public  servants."-  The  power  of 
appointment  lies  with  the  president  alone ;  with  him,  acting  under 
senate  concurrence ;  with  the  courts,  or  with  department  heads. "^ 
All  of  this  shows  clearly  the  tendency  toward  placing  responsi- 
bility in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority.  An  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  a  department  head — one  who  exceeds  his  authority — 


137  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  YorK,  p.  92. 

138  Goodnow,  Principles  of  Administrative  Late,  p.  98. 
^39  Ibid.,  p.  132. 

140  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

m  Speech   in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  June  20,  1848.     Nicolay 
and  Hay,  Lincoln's  Complete  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  129. 

142  Constitution,  Article  Two. 

143  Goodnow,  Principles  of  Administrative  Loir,  p.  106  and  p.  83. 
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may  be  taken  to  the  president/**  The  decision  of  the  president  is 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts  only  when  such  decision  is  deemed 
in  excess  of  the  powers  accorded  the  executive  ;^*^  and  it  has  come 
about  that  the  courts  will  review  for  action  only  when  circum- 
stances are  so  extreme  as  to  compel  them  so  to  do.  "In  other 
words,  the  principle  of  narrow  construction  is  more  commonly 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  governor,  than  with 
regard  to  those  of  the  president. '  '^*"' 

The  public  schools  furnish  the  example  of  the  most  highly 
developed  type  of,  and  earliest  successful  attempt  toward, 
centralization.^*'  This  was,  to  be  sure,  the  logical  development, 
for  the  significance  of  education,  as  soon  as  public  sentiment  was 
generally  created  in  its  favor,  was  sufficient  to  place  it  above 
political  intrigue.  This  statement  is,  of  course,  theoretical,  but 
indicates  the  ideal  toward  which  the  prow  of  the  educational  craft 
has  for  long  been  steered.  Presidents,  judges,  students  of  eco- 
nomics, wearers  of  the  cloth,  writers,  thinkers,  statesmen,  men  of 
affairs,  the  politicians  themselves,  have  ever  been  ready  to  place 
education  to  the  fore  and  to  declare  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  statutes  of  the  various 
states  and  of  the  body  of  school  law  fully  to  realize  the  immense 
amount  of  legislation  that  has  taken  place  and  is  taking  place, 
looking  toward  a  more  efficiently  conducted  and  more  complete 
system  of  common  schools. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  the  theory  of  state  control  of 
governmental  affairs  I  shall  again  quote  from  Goodnow's  Princi- 
ples of  Administrative  Law  :  "This  theory  of  local  administrative 
independence  in  the  discharge  of  functions  of  government  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  lies  at  the  basis  of  our 
system  of  state  administration.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  certain  branches  of  administration  toward  the  development, 
in  the  hands  of  the  state  heads  of  departments,  of  powers  of 
supervison,  direction  and  control.  This  tendency  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  domains  of  education,  public  charities,  and  public 


14*  Op.  cit.,  p.  91. 

145  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

146  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

14T  Rawles,   Centralizing    Tendencies  in   the  Administration   of  Indiana, 
Col.  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  p.  24. 
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health.  "^^'^  Tliis  same  autlioi'ity,  however,  shows  clearly  else- 
where in  his  admirable  treaties,  that  if  the  state  endeavors  to 
enforce  uniform  regulations  as  to  moral  standards,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  state,  regardless  of  the  extreme  of 
centralization  that  may  exist  in  a  particular  locality,  the  task 
may  prove  difficult  and  impossible.  This  was  the  general  result 
when  the  state  attempted  to  enforce  in  its  own  cities  a  liquor  law 
that  was  almost  prohibitive. ^•*'*  As  portions  of  a  state  differ  as  to 
extent  "of  centralization,  political  conceptions  and  ideals,  one 
section  may  require  treatment  dissimilar  to  that  called  for  else- 
where. It  is  true  that  the  basis  of  just  government  is  public 
sentiment.  For  the  expression  and  application  of  this  sentiment, 
states  are  required,  and  these  are  divided  for  convenience  into 
sub-districts  to  facilitate  voting.  Each  district  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  central  government,  but  this  control  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rightful  action  of  the  individual  group,  as  these  groups 
are  more  or  less  free  from  external  control.  They  simply  act 
under  a  leadership  which  makes  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
education  of  justice. ^^"^  Marburg  brings  out  the  idea  that  there 
is  rapidly  passing  any  opposition  to  regulation  by  the  state  of 
the  working  hours  of  an  adult,  and  compulsory  attendance  of 
children  upon  school.     "All  social  rights."  he  says,   ''resolve 

themselves  into  social  expediency State  interference  in 

the  modern  sense  may  raise  the  ceiling  in  the  poor  man's  cabin 
and  enable  him  to  stand  upright. '  '^^^ 

Even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  local  self-government,  the 
man  w^ho  declares  his  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
ballot,  and  whose  slogan  is,  "Let  the  people  rule,"  must  surely 
admit  that  there  are  certain  matters  of  such  vital  and  far-reach- 
ing import  to  life  and  liberty,  that  the  whims,  jealousies,  or 
vagaries  of  the  local  community  regarding  them  may  not  be 
taken  as  final.  The  waters  of  a  mountain  lake  or  stream,  far 
removed  from  the  eyes  of  man  on  the  lower  levels,  are  brought  a 


148  p.  138. 

149  Principles  of  Administrative  Law,  p.  57. 

150  Snow,  The  Question  of  Terminology,  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Assn.,  vol.  3,  pp. 
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distance  of  many  miles  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  great  city.    And 

if  the  local  community,  peaceful  and  law-abiding,  living  in  the 

whv  Local        vicinity  of  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  refuses  to  enact  laws 

Self-Govern- 

ment  is  governing  the  sanitation  of  the  district,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 

Inadequate 

state  to  enact  such  laws?  Even  though  the  local  community  be 
careless  of  the  health  of  its  members,  has  it  any  right  so  to  act 
as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  others  T^-  Moreover,  the  state  must 
safeguard  the  lives  of  the  local  community  members,  not  only 
that  it  may  fulfil  its  duty  of  protecting  and  saving  them  from 
themselves,  if  they  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  sanitation  and  of 
health,  but  that  the  people  at  large  may  not  suffer  from  their 
ignorance,  carelessness,  or  vice.  By  protecting  the  family  against 
disease,  impure  food  or  milk,  individual  freedom  is  broadened. ^^^ 
"The  French  republican  dreamers  constructed  systems  of  cen- 
tralized education.  The  nineteenth  century  thus  learns  from 
France  a  new  doctrine  in  education — an  imperial  organization, 
energized  by  popular  freedom ;  a  centralized  administration  exer- 
cised by  the  people  themselves;  an  imperial  democracy.  Uni- 
versity and  state  alike  are  learning  this  doctrine.  An  organiza- 
tion truly  democratic  is  anarchy.  An  imperial  organization  with 
the  imperium  in  the  hands  of  the  people  makes  democracy  a 
reality. "^^*  "I  am  not  a  paternalist,"  says  President  Taft,  "and 
yet  I  am  not  a  doctrinaire  of  the  laissez  faire  school.  I  think  a 
judicious  mixture  of  paternalism,  where  it  trains  the  children  of 
the  government  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go,  is  proper. '  '^^^ 
Professor  Plehn  points  out  that  local  county  assessment  of  taxes 
for  large  interests  and  public  service  corporations  especially,  re- 
sults in  many  evils.  A  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  or  power 
line,  originating  in  one  county,  may  pass  through  several.  No 
local  assessor  can  place  a  proper  valuation  upon  the  section  of 
track  or  line  in  his  jurisdiction.     Many  states  have  found  that 


152  Since  writing  the  above  I  note  the  utterance  of  Horace  Mann  as  fol- 
lows: "While  a  stream  is  passing  through  my  land,  I  may  not  corrupt 
it,  so  that  it  shall  be  offensive  or  valueless  to  the  adjacent  proprietors 
below.  I  may  not  stop  it  in  its  downward  course.  ...  I  may  lawfully 
use  it  ...  .  but  ....  I  must  pay  regard  to  the  rights  of  my  neighbors 
lower  down."     lAfe  and  Worlds,  vol.  4,  "Tenth  Annual  Report,"  p.  119. 

153  Shaw,  Political  Problems  of  American  Development,  p.  11. 

154  Sherwood,  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  YorTc,  p.  95. 

155  The  Columbian  Magazine,  vol.  3,  no.  2,  p.  211. 
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the  gross  earnings  ot"  the  corporation  must  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  computation/^"  as  the  local  assessor  can  not  see  beyond  tlie 
borders  of  his  own  h)cal  unit.  Then  again  if  a  resident  assessor 
is  responsible  to  a  particular  interest  for  his  election — one  that 
controls  an  industry  dominant  in  a  given  locality;  the  lumber 
interest,  for  example — such  assessor  may  succeed  in  keeping  down 
the  valuations  on  these  properties.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
farmers  or  shop-keepers  must  be  over-assessed,  and  thus  inequali- 
ties and  injustices  prevail.  To  remedy  these  evils  a  separation  - 
of  state  and  local  taxation  is  suggested,  and  wherever  the  plan  is 
in  force,  the  results  justify  the  change. ^°^ 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  guarantees  equal  rights  to 
all,  yet  when  necessity  demands,  when  war,  pestilence,  or  danger 
from  ignorance  threaten,  the  needs  of  the  country  are  para- 
mount.^^'* In  many  ways  it  can  be  shown  that  the  supposed  g^aTe^Rfj/J/' 
rights  of  local  communities  are  rights  only  if,  through  the  exercise 
of  such  rights,  no  violence  be  done  the  larger  state  interests ;  and 
more,  only  if  the  exercise  of  such  rights  tends  toward  universal 
improvement.  For  the  state  is  made  up  of  the  people  not  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  domain,  but  of  individuals  living  in 
relations  to  one  another.^'^''  The  general  interests  outrank  the 
local  interests  in  military  and  financial  affairs,  and  here,  as  in 
the  matter  of  education,  health,  and  public  charities,  the  local 
government  may  serve  as  the  adjunct  of  the  central  govern- 
ment.^''°  The  so-called  state  interference  is  in  reality  a  state  aid. 
When  the  state  demands  more  stringent  regulations  of  highways 
of  commerce,  the  state  takes  less  from  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  it  adds  to  individual  initiative  and  freedom  in  eco- 
nomic life.^''^ 

It  is  then  not  taking  from,  but  adding  to,  the  truly  democratic 
American  spirit — the  equal  rights  of  all — to  insist  that  in  affairs 
educational  the  local  community,  while  best  able  to  judge  as  to 


156  Adams,  Tendencies  in  Baihvay  Taxation,  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Associations,  vol.  1,  p.  236. 

157  Address  before  the  Faculty  Club,  University  of  California,  Nov.  3, 
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158  Crane  and  Moses,  Politics,  p.  288. 
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1110  Goodnow,  Principles  of  Administrative  Lau-,  p.  58. 
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its  detailed  needs,  should  work  in  common  with  all  other  com- 
munity centers,  under  a  minimum  requirement  set  forth  by  the 
state.  Thus  the  state  may  determine  the  compulsory  school  age 
of  its  pupils,  and  it  must  enact  laws  relative  to  tax-levy  for 
school  purposes,  place  a  uniform  requirement  for  teachers,  and 
determine  the  length  of  the  school  year.  Without  state  interfer- 
ence, which  in  such  instances  implies  state  assistance,  the  poorer 
localities  will  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  districts  where  the 
taxable  property  is  far  in  excess,  proportionally,  of  the  number 
of  school  census  children.  Here  the  state  acts  as  a  regulator. 
And  for  these  and  other  reasons,  the  central  government  has 
organized  certain  officers  having  no  connection  with  the  local 
corporations — a  tendency  which  is  becoming  more  pronounced. ^'^- 

' '  Since  freedom  is  not  a  fixed  thing  that  can  be  grasped  and  held 
once  for  all,  but  a  growth,  any  particular  society  such  as  our  own  always 
appears  partly  free  and  partly  unfree.  In  so  far  as  it  favors,  in  every 
child,  the  development  of  his  possibilities,  it  is  free,  but  when  it  falls 
short  of  this  it  is  not.  So  far  as  children  are  ill-nurtured  or  ill-taught, 
as  family  training  is  bad,  the  school  inefficient,  the  local  government 
ill-administered,  public  libraries  lacking,  or  private  associations  of  various 
sorts  of  culture  deficient,  in  so  far  the  people  are  unfree.  A  child  born 
in  a  slum,  brought  up  in  a  demoralized  family,  and  put  at  some  confining 
and  mentally  deadening  work  when  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  is  no  more 
free  to  be  healthy,  wise,  and  moral  than  a  Chinese  child  is  free  to  read 
Shakespeare.  Every  social  ill  involves  the  enslavement  of  indi- 
viduals. '  '103 

From  small  beginnings  in  some  states  the  idea  of  centraliza- 
tion has  been  rapidly  spreading.  And  not  alone  is  the  state  con- 
sidered to  be  responsible  for  the  levying  and  collecting  of  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  as  here  only  the  middle  of  the 
stream  is  reached.  Funds  must  be  properly  applied  and  the 
state  must  somehow  assure  itself  that  school  sites  are  purchased, 
buildings  properly  erected  and  equipped,  and  adequate  courses 
of  study  put  in  force.  This  does  not  smack  of  paternalism  any 
more  than  the  state 's  enacting  of  uniform  pharmacy  laws,  requir- 
ing all  dentists  to  meet  a  stated  level  of  excellence,  demanding 
that  barbers  shall  measure  up  to  a  set  hygienic  standard,  com- 
pelling insurance  companies,  dairy  keepers,  and  meat  packers 
to  conform  to  regulations,   examining  all  banking  institutions, 


ir.2r;nodnow.  loc.  cit.,  p.  62. 

163  Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  pp.  400-401. 
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thus  to  protect  the  very  people  who  support  the  local  bank,  assist- 
ing in  great  reclamation  projects,  ami  preserving  a  watchful 
oversight  in  the  matter  of  forest  conservation  and  the  husbanding 
of  all  our  natural  resources.  These  are  primarily  body  politic, 
not  local  concerns. 

"If  society  he  an  ovjianism  wherein  tlie  good  of  each  member  is  the 
good  of  the  whole,  then  the  importance  of  local  self-government  is  estab- 
lished  We  note  the  growing  tendency  to  give  the  general  govern- 
ment more  constant  oversight  of  vast  public  interests  such  as  railroads 
and  telegraphs;  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  civil  services  this  form 
of  centralization  will  be  rapidly  developed.  We  also  note  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  local  power  over  matters  of  purely  local  interest.  Cen- 
tralization of  purely  national  interests,  in  so  far  as  we  can  properly  speak 
of  centralization  under  a  Bepublican  government,  and  decentralization 
of  local  interests  are  principles  not  contradictory,  but  harmonious,  and 
they  are  coming  into  prominence  with  every  decade  of  our  history,  "is-i 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  state  control  Snedden  says :  ' '  Prior 
to  the  Reformation  the  family  and  philanthropist  (largely  repre- 
sented by  the  church)  did  good  service  in  this  field  (liberal 
education),  but  after  the  Reformation  it  was  seen  by  those  wiio 
were  concerned  in  producing  in  society  the  largest  number  of 
able  citizens,  that  the  state  itself  must  guarantee  the  opportunities 

for  liberal  education  to  all The  policy  of  the  state  in  this 

field  in  all  civilized  countries  has  been  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  individualism  or  laissez  faire."'^^^  Today  special 
problems  are  confronting  the  state.  Education  has  a  wide  sweep. 
The  care  of  defectives  and  abnormals,  the  treatment  of  incorrigi- 
bles,  the  organization  of  special  schools,  the  inauguration  of  train- 
ing in  the  professions  and  trades — these  and  many  other  features 
are  now  considered  as  subject  to  state  jurisdiction.  Tenure  of 
office  for  teachers,  and  pensioning  or  retirement  salaries  are  com-  Problems  of 
ing  to  be  looked  on  with  favor  by  the  general  public.  Trades 
and  vocations  have  for  some  time  been  taught  at  public  expense 
in  certain  localities^*'*'  and  such  training  is  elsewhere  under  state 
control.^^^    The  plan  of  teaching  the  so-called  learned  professions 
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at  public  expense  is  not  new.  Not  only  law,  medicine,  theology, 
but  military  tactics,  artisanship,  letters — oversight  of  these  by 
the  state  runs  back  to  the  days  of  the  mediaeval  university.  Even 
in  our  own  country,  where,  more  than  elsewhere,  private  bene- 
factions are  most  readily  secured,  the  federal  government  has 
seen  fit  to  lend  support  to  engineering  and  agricultural  education. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  last  century  teachers  were  trained  at 
public  expense  in  Massachusetts.  Wherever  the  state  gave  sup- 
port to  a  manifest  need,  it  did  so  in  its  own  interest  and  not 
primarily  to  forward  the  interest  of  the  individuals''^  All  state 
schools  are  founded  first  and  foremost  for  the  training  of  men 
and  citizens. s'^^  It  is  undoubtedly  of  paramount  concern  to  the 
state  that  not  only  its  leaders  but  its  every  citizen  should  be  prop- 
erly trained.  The  choice  of  a  trade  or  profession  by  an  individual 
is  of  great  interest  to  the  integrity  of  the  state.  Leaders  are 
always  necessary  and  the  state  must  have  them  even  if  it  has  to 
train  them. 

The  recent  Connecticut  enactment  is  suggestive  of  what  may 
be  expected  in  the  matter  of  state  initiative  in  establishing  trade 
schools.  Under  this  act  the  state  board  of  education  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  in  each  of  two  towns,  a  trade  school. 
To  the  discretion  of  the  board  is  left  the  selection  of  the  towns, 
as  is  also  the  framing  of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board 
may  deem  necessary  in  the  matter  of  admission  of  pupils, 
qualification  of  teachers,  etc.  No  student  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  is  eligible,  with  the  exception  that  children  below  this  age 
may  be  admitted  during  vacation.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  is 
allowed  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.  The  board 
must  report  annually  to  the  governor  upon  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  must  submit  semi-annually  an  expense  account  to 
the  comptroller.  The  board  is  permitted  to  arrange  with  manu- 
facturing or  shop  concerns  for  part  time  work  for  the  pupils. 
Towns  may  contribute  to  the  support  of  these  schools,  should  they 
so  desire.s'^" 

Two  significant  movements  recently  crystalized  in  California 
into  proposed  bills  for  legislative  enactment,  are  worthy  of  con- 
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sideration.  They  indicate  the  tendency  in  the  matter  of  state- 
directed  education  of  a  special  sort.  The  first  provides  for  state- 
wide training  in  industrial  lines,  mechanic  arts,  trades,  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  and  domestic  science,  in  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  On  petition  of  the  legal  representatives  of  ten 
or  more  boys  or  girls  in  any  local  community,  for  a  particular 
department  as  suggested  above,  the  district  shall  so  establish. 
Trained  teachers  shall  preside  over  these  schools.  The  county 
superint-endent  is  required  to  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  annually  the  number  of  pupils  attending  such 
schools.  A  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "State  Industrial  caUfornir"^ 
School  Fund"  is  provided  for,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  Education  Bin 
instruction  is  empowered  to  appoint,  with  the  consent  of  the  state 
board  of  education,  a  competent  deputy  in  his  office  who  shall  be 
known  as  the  supervisor  of  industrial  schools.  The  salary  of 
such  deputy  is  fixed  at  $3,600  per  annum. ^^^  The  second  move- 
ment looks  toward  providing  for  teachers  who  have  reached  a 
stage  of  inability  or  have  served  the  state  for  a  given  period  of 
years.  After  thirty  years  of  service,  twenty  of  which  must  have 
been  in  the  state,  the  teacher  at  the  age  of  sixty  may  retire  on  a 
salary  equal  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  average  salary 
of  the  last  ten  years  of  service  multiplied  by  the  total  number  caufm'mr^^'' 
of  years  in  service.  And  any  teacher  who  has  served  the  state  saiary"Bin 
twenty  years,  may,  if  incapacitated,  so  retire  on  a  like  salary.^'- 
Thus  the  state  should  provide  for  those  who  have  served  it.  A 
suggestion  is  here  offered  of  whay  may  be  expected  in  other  zones 
of  educational  endeavor.  Both  bills  failed  to  receive  the  gover- 
nor's signature  on  account  of  uncertainty  in  the  funds  available. 
The  historical  development  of  the  assumption  of  control  by 
the  state,  of  matters  which  in  the  earlier  periods  had  been  cared 
for  or  neglected  by  the  local  units,  is  of  deep  interest  and  signifi- 
cance. New  York  was  the  first  state  to  appoint  a  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Governor  Tompkins  in  1810  and  1811  urged 
upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  for  making  more  effective  the 
education  of  the  state.     A  commission  was  appointed  and  as  a 


1^1  A  Tentative  Industrial  Education  Bill  by  Colonel  Harris  Weinstock. 
172  Proposed   Retirement   Salary   Bill,   Dr.   A.   F.   Lange,   Chairman   of 
Committee. 
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result  a  bill  was  reported  in  1812,  and  in  that  year  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  common  schools  was  created,  the  governor  and 
council  making  the  appointment.  Gideon  Hawley,  the  first  in- 
cumbent, received  $300  per  year.  According  to  one  provision  of 
the  enabling  bill,  the  voters  at  the  annual  town  meeting  were  to 
-decide  whether  they  should  levy  a  tax  equal  to  the  state  money 
and  thus  secure  the  latter."^  In  1841  deputy  superintendents 
were  appointed  for  each  county  by  the  supervisors  thereof,  and 
in  counties  with  two  school  districts  or  over,  two  deputies  were 
appointed.^'*  By  the  middle  of  the  century  nearly  two  score 
states  had  followed  the  lead  of  New  York.  IMassachusetts  estab- 
lished her  state  board  of  education  in  1837,  with  the  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor  as  members,  and  eight  additional  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  council  concurring. 
The  board  was  in  no  sense  a  corporation,  but  Horace  ]\Iann,  the 
secretary,  elected  June  29,  1837,  received  a  small  salary  as  its  first 
executive  officer.  Harris  says:  "The  establishment  of  a  state 
board  of  education  and  the  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  its 
secretary,  mark  an  area  of  return  from  the  extreme  of  individual- 
ism to  the  proper  union  of  local  and  central  authority  in  the  man- 
agement of  schools.  "^'^ 

"While  Horace  Mann  was  clothed  with  little  authority,  his 
personality  and  ability  triumphed.  The  man  was  larger  than 
the  office.  He  made  the  position,  and  while  progress  was  rapid, 
he  was  not  impatient  for  results.  Both  Martin'"'^  and  Whitten^" 
truly  remark  upon  the  soundness  of  Mann's  contention  that  you 
can  lead,  not  push  the  people.  Coupled  with  powers  of  an  ad- 
visory nature,  the  duties  of  secretary  included  the  collecting  of 
information  throughout  the  state  as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of 
education,  and  the  lending  of  assistance  wherever  necessary. 
Furthermore,  the  secretary  was  to  digest  the  school  returns  from 
the  various  local  communities  and  present  to  each  annual  session 
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of  the  legislature  a  report  of  progress.'"'^  In  brief  the  office  was 
a  clearing  house  for  educational  affairs.  As  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  the  Board  of  Education  of  IMassachusetts  An  Early 

Move  for 

provided  for  agents  to  assist  the  secretary  in  his  work.    So  fully  ?"P*^^^'if'°'\i" 

'  "  •  •      Massachusetts 

was  the  ground  covered  at  this  time  that  no  school  lay  more  than 
a  day's  journey  beyond  the  reach  of  some  authorized  agent.^'" 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with  present 
day  conditions,  under  which,  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  various 
Western  states,  many  schools  lie  from  thirty-six  to  forty  hours 
removed  from  the  county  superintendent's  office.  With  no 
trained  assistant  and  frequently  with  only  a  clerk  in  his  office, 
the  county  superintendent  can  not  hope  to  visit  such  schools  more 
frequently  than  once  or  twice  yearly.  These  visits  rarely  result 
in  perceptible  good,  as  there  can  be  no  "follow  up"  svstem  em-  Difficulties 

^  ^  '^         '  i  .  ,jj  (.jjg  West 

ployed.  Undoubtedly  here  is  found  a  strong  argument  for  the 
abolition  of  paid  county  boards  of  education,  the  funds  thus 
saved  to  be  applied  on  the  salaries  of  one  or  more  field  deputies^^" 
who,  with  the  superintendent,  may  thus  keep  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  schools  of  the  out-lying  districts.  These  are, 
generally  speaking,  most  in  need  of  oversight.  The  superintend- 
ent would  be  vested  with  much  greater  powers  than  at  present   ^      ,  ^     , 

"  ^  ...       County  Boards 

and  should  be  held  closely  for  results.  Under  these  conditions  it  Ig^Q^f^'''^ 
would  be  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  county  should  work  supervision 
under  a  non-professional,  non-paid  board  whose  function  it  should 
be  to  appoint  a  trained  educator  to  the  superintendent's  office, 
he  to  name  his  associates,  or  whether  this  board  should  be  made 
up  of  schoolmen  of  the  county  with  like  advisory  powers.  There 
would  probably  be  less  opportunity  for  jealousies  and  exchange  of 
"privileges"  under  the  former  than  under  the  latter  plan.  Cub- 
berley  says  that,  "In  two-thirds  of  the  states  of  the  Union  no 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  smaller 
schools  of  the  state  and  usually  these  are  maintained  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  manner  and  at  a  sacrifice  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  local  benefits  received.    On  the  other  hand  the  cities, 


iTSJbiV?.,  p.  407. 
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with  the  aggregations  of  people  and  wealth,  are  able  to  maintain 
excellent  school  systems  on  a  relatively  small  expenditure.  "^^^ 
He  further  maintains  that  we  should  have  a  state  system  of 
schools  instead  of  a  series  of  local  systems.  Sewers  and  streets 
are  a  matter  of  local  interest,  while  schools,  which  exist  for  the 
common  good,  should  be  supported  by  the  state  at  large. ^^- 

The  experience  in  Massachusetts  has  shown  that  in  the  matter 
of  schools  the  legislature  has  rarely  moved  unless  under  sugges- 
tion from  the  state  board  or  secretary. ^^^  The  same  experience 
has  resulted  in  other  states.  In  New  York  in  1822  the  legislature 
granted  to  the  state  superintendent  the  right  of  appellate  juris- 
diction^^* over  the  acts  of  the  local  school  officers.  For  the  past 
sixty  years  the  power  of  the  superintendent  has  been  constantly 
increasing. 

The  office  of  secretary  in  Massachusetts,  of  superintendent  in 
New  York,  and  of  superintendent  or  commissioner  in  one  or 
another  state,  had  its  ups  and  downs.  In  1821  in  New  York,  the 
secretary  of  state  assumed  the  duties  of  school  superintendent. 
Thus  the  centralization  of  control  was  reduced,  although  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  was  granted  the  acting  superintendent. ^^^ 
In  1841  the  legislature  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the 
secretary  of  state  of  a  deputy  state  superintendent  of  schools. 
Two  years  previous,  county  boards  of  visitors  without  salary  had 
been  named.  In  each  county  the  supervisors  appointed  a  superin- 
tendent whose  salary  was  paid,  one-half  by  county  and  one-half 
by  state  tax,  and  who  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
superintendent.^*''  Through  jealousies  on  the  part  of  local  boards 
of  trustees  and  owing  to  poor  appointments,  this  system,  in  four 
years,  came  to  naught.  A  separate  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  ordered  in  1854.  In  Connecticut,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Baldwin  in  1844,  to  propose  changes  in 
the  school   law,  strongly  recommended   a   leader  for   the   state 
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school  system.  "A  head  of  the  school  department,"  says  the 
communication,  "can  be  constituted  without  the  creation  of  a 
new  office,  at  a  small  expense,  by  appointing  one  of  the  existing 
state  officers,  say  the  secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  common 
schools. "^^^  An  act  entitled:  "An  act  in  addition  to  and  in 
alternation  of  an  act  concerning  common  schools,"  1845,  read  in 
section  1  as  follows :  ' '  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund 
should  be  ex  officio  superintendent  of  common  schools,"  etc.^®^ 

In  Ohio  the  office  of  superintendent  of  common  schools  was 
inaugurated  the  same  year  that  Horace  Mann  began  his  epoch-  Developments 
making  work  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  task  of  securing  an  Ft°"°^  ^']''*'^J'^ 
enabling  bill  was  not  an  easy  one.  The  resolution  to  appoint  a 
state  superintendent  was  finally  adopted  by  both  houses  in  March, 
1837,  it  having  passed  the  lower  house  after  a  close  contest,  by 
a  majority  of  one — 35  to  34.^^^  Samuel  Lewis  was  paid  $500  to 
occupy  a  position  dignified  with  meager  powers.  In  one  year 
such  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  good  work  accomplished 
that  the  salary  was  increased  to  .$1,200.  In  1838  the  schools  were 
made  free  and  in  the  townships  the  town  clerk  acted  as  superin- 
tendent. He  was  empowered  to  visit  each  school  once  annually 
and  vacancies  in  the  local  board  were  filled  by  him.^''°  The  secre- 
tary of  state  in  Ohio  was  honored  by  being  made  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  1840,  with  $400  for  the  expense  of  office 
assistance.  The  legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  state 
board  of  instruction  in  1850,  but  the  board  was  never  appointed. 
Three  years  later  the  office  of  state  commissioner  of  common 
schools  was  resumed,  the  appointment  being  for  three  years  and 
carrying  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum. ^^^  In  the  year  1843  in 
Indiana  the  state  treasurer  became  state  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
was  created  in  1851,  and  in  1852  began  the  biennial  election  to 


187  See    Barnard,    "Hist,    of    Common    Schools   in    Connecticut,"    Arn. 
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that  office.^**-  In  the  same  year  the  state  board  of  education  was 
organized ;  nineteen  years  earlier  such  a  body  had  been  provided 
for,  but  the  house  had  neglected  the  matter.^"^  In  Connecticut, 
where  in  1845  the  commissioner  of  the  school  fund  had  been 
made  ex  officio  superintendent  of  common  schools,  this  officer, 
before  the  middle  of  the  century,  recommended  that  "the  office 
of  superintendent,  whose  duties  the  undersigned  had  endeavored 
to  discharge  as  faithfully  as  the  other  and  primary  duties  of  the 
school  fund  will  allow,  can  be  transferred  to  some  other  officer 
or  person  of  suitable  qualifications  who  can  devote  a  considerable 
portion  or  the  whole  of  his  time,  to  the  supervision  of  the  great 
interest."  The  legislature  acted  favorably  upon  the  suggestion 
and  appointed  as  superintendent,  ex  officio,  the  principal  of  the 
normal  school.  The  act  of  transference  was  approved  June  22, 
1849.1^* 

Thus  are  noted  some  of  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  incident  to 
placing  upon  a  solid  footing  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of 
schools.  Experiences  in  other  states  were  similar.  No  sooner 
would  a  few  clear-headed  legislators  succeed  in  having  this  office 
established  than  the  incumbent  would  be  deposed  and  the  office 
merged  with  that  of  some  state  official — secretary  of  state, 
auditor,  treasurer,  or  the  like.  And  as  no  honor  or  salary  at- 
tached to  the  office  so  merged,  it  was  not  sought  by  these  public 
servants.  Indeed  as  a  usual  thing,  it  was  largely  through  their 
efforts  that  the  normal  condition  was  again  reached  and  the 
separate  office  re-created.  The  period,  however,  was  one  of  great 
activity  and  larger  outlook,  and  ]\Iayo  gives  what  he  characterizes 
as  an  account  "of  the  organization  and  reconstruction  of  the  state 
system  of  public  education  that  accompanied  and  followed  this 
remarkable  awakening  of  the  public  mind. '  '^"'^  Changes  and  im- 
provements came,  of  course,  by  degrees,  in  many  instances  a 
period  of  advance  being  followed  by  one  of  seeming  retrograde 
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movement.  "Modifications  have  resulted  from  experience.  The 
original  supervision  by  town  authority  has  given  place  to  county 
supervision.  State  supervision  has  had  two  or  three  periods  of 
trial,  and  has  found  permanence  within  the  last  fifty  years.  "^'**' 
The  county,  lying  as  it  does  in  a  position  midway  between  the 
city  and  the  state,  is  liable  both  to  advantageous  and  detrimental 
influences.  "When,  as  in  an  earlier  day,  neither  municipality  nor 
commonwealth  was  autonomous,  in  instances  where  polities  domi- 
nated Ihe  results  were  bad  indeed.  The  state  depended  upon 
petty  officers  for  administration  of  laws,  and  cities  looked  to  the 
state  for  these  laws.  Legislation  was  centralized,  administration 
decentralized.^"'  But  the  county  has,  in  many  instances,  the 
advantage  of  including  within  its  borders  a  town  or  city,  and 
the  more  progressive  measures  of  the  municipality  are  copied  or 
improved  upon.  "State  superintendents  have  found  the  county 
superintendency  a  most  efficient  channel  in  reaching  the  people  of 
the  state — especially  in  reaching  minor  officers  who  are  charged 
with  the  distinct  management  of  school  affairs.  "^°^  Those  who 
regarded  with  regret  the  old  town  and  district  and  township 
power  slipping  away,  looked  with  returning  hope  to  the  county 
as  preserving  to  the  "common  people"  their  rights  and  privil- 
eges. Here  the  last  stand  would  be  made.  Further  inroads  by 
the  state  in  'its  endeavor  to  secure  control  would  be  resisted. 
These  well-meaning  people  interpreted  the  phrase,  "representa- 
tive character  of  in.stitutions, "  as  meaning  complete  local 
autonomy  and  independence  of  action.    jMany  have  been  and  are  The  County 

•  •11  ^s  "Central 

now  fearful  lest  the  state,  by  laynig  its  hand  upon  the  county.  Authority" 
shall  thus  sweep  away  the  last  vestige  of  freedom.  "The  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  American  school  system, ' '  says  Francis 
Adams,  "is  its  representative  character.  The  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  pervading  all  American  social  and 
political  organizations,  is  carried  to  its  furtherest  limit  in  the 
schools  of  the  country.  The  principle  to  which  the  inhabitants 
are  most  attached  is  thus  fitly  exhibited  in  the  institution  upon 
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which  they  set  the  highest  value.  "^''^  Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  say 
that  in  the  proprietary  scheme  noted  in  America  every  citizen 
has  a  share,  and  in  their  control  over  the  schools  the  people  recog- 
nize their  one  great  hold  on  local  government.  The  trust  of  the 
people  by  the  people — the  development  of  responsibility,  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra. 

In  Indiana  the  development  of  the  county  superintendency 
was  typical.  Created  in  1843,  the  office  was  merged  with  that  of 
county  auditor  six  years  later.  Hence  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  county  schools  followed  the 
same  trend  as  that  taken  by  the  state  superintendency.  During 
the  interim  from  1843  to  1849  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  that  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  school  lands  had  been 
tampered  with.  Where  all  other  arguments  had  failed  that  of 
the  safeguarding  of  funds  prevailed  and  pointed  the  necessity 
for  the  placing  of  responsibility.  A  school  tax  was  ordered  and 
the  various  school  funds  were  consolidated  in  one  ' '  common  school 
fund, ' '  the  principal  on  which  should  never  diminish,  the  income 
to  be  available  for  purposes  of  education. '-°°  In  the  counties  the 
need  for  secondary  education  was  met  by  the  public  seminary 
funds.  The  governor,  in  1818,  appointed  trustees  in  each  county, 
these  trustees  to  report  to  the  legislature.  The  fund  was  in- 
creased by  exemption  fees  and  penal  code  fines,-"^  much  as  the 
town  and  district  moneys  were  replenished  in  New  York  and  New 
England  by  excises.  In  1852  the  common  school  fund  was  in- 
creased by  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  county  seminaries. 
It  was  not  until  1873  that  boards  of  education  were  granted  the 
Indiana  counties.  From  1834  to  1852  there  had  existed  simply 
a  county  examiner  of  teachers.  During  the  year  1853  the  state 
superintendent  examined  all  applicants,  and  until  1873  there 
was  a  joint  agreement  between  the  state  and  county  authorities. 
For  ten  years  preceding  1834  the  licensing  power  was  vested  in 
district  and  town  trustees.-"-  The  power  now  rests  with  the  state 
superintendent  and  state  board. 
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The  county  usually  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  town  adminis- 
tration.-°-*  In  the  realm  of  education,  particularly,  the  county 
officers  have  come  to  exercise  control  over  the  county,  and  in 
certain  other  cases  power  is  centralized  in  county  officers. -°*  Local 
authority  has  been  granted  in  considerable  measure  to  certain 
states  through  constitutional  provision,  and  where  most  progress  The  County  a 
has  been  made  the  local  officers  of  such  states  are  under  consider- 
able central  control. -°^  It  has  been  held  that  the  county  is  a 
division  of  the  state  simply  for  the  purpose  of  general  state  ad- 
ministration. The  following  is  a  case  in  point.  The  plaintiff 
sustained  injuries  by  falling  into  a  cellar  in  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
court-house ;  he  had  been  detained  until  after  dark  as  a  witness 
in  a  criminal  case,  and  there  was  no  light  or  protection  provided 
to  guard  against  mishap.  On  this  account,  and  because  of  alleged 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county, 
under  whose  direction  the  court-house  was  built  and  equipped,   ^       ^, 

1      i  i         '     Case :  County 

plaintiff  sought  to  recover  damages  to  the  extent  of  $10,000.  The  sffity  fo*/ 
lower  court  awarded  $7,500  damages,  and  plaintiff  took  the  case  Mwefy"'"^'^^ 
on  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  Here  the  decision  was  reversed,  as 
it  was  held  that  no  such  damage  could  be  recovered  out  of  public 
moneys,  the  commissioners  alone  being  individually  responsible. 
It  was  further  held  that  a  "municipal  corporation  is  called  into 
existence,  either  at  the  direct  solicitation,  or  by  the  free  consent 
of  the  people  who  compose  it."  The  state,  on  the  other  hand, 
creates  at  will  sub-divisions  of  the  state  or  counties,  without 
regard  to  the  desires  of  the  people  of  such  districts.  The  former 
organization  is  asked  for,  the  latter  is  superimposed  by  a 
sovereign  authority.  ' '  A  municipal  corporation  proper  is  created 
mainly  for  the  interest,  advantage,  and  commerce,  of  the  locality 
and  its  people ;  a  county  organization  is  created  almost  exclu- 
sively with  a  view  to  the  policy  of  the  state  at  large,  for  pur- 
poses of  political  organization  and  civil  administration,  in  mat- 
ters of  finance,  of  education,"  etc.  The  decision  of  the  lower 
court  is  reversed  ;-*'"  it  is  further  held  that  the  officers  of  the  town 
are  in  fact  state  officials  salaried  by  town-raised  taxes. 
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A  typical  case  is  that  in  which  action  was  brought  by  plain- 
tiff to  recover  the  amount  of  taxes  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully 
assessed  and  collected  on  lands  belonging  to  him  and  situated  in 
the  town  of  Monroe.  Plaintiff  owned  10,000  acres,  of  which  7,000 
were  situated  in  said  town,  the  remainder  in  an  adjoining  county ; 
taxes  were  assessed  and  collected  on  the  entire  tract  by  the  ]\Ion- 
roe  County  tax  collector.  Verdict  was  directed  for  the  plaintiff, 
but  the  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  general  term,  the  plaintiff 
appealing.  He  held  that  "The  assessors  and  collectors  are  not 
in  any  legal  sense  the  agents  of  a  town  and  the  town  is  not  liable 
for  any  mistake  or  misfeasance  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  "-°'^    Goodnow  says  in  this  connection  : 

"But  while  the  result  of  American  develoisment  has  been  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rural  local  areas  as  public  corporations,  the  further  step  has 
not  been  taken  of  recognizing  that  such  corporations  possess  any  sphere 
of  action  of  their  own.  The  duties  attended  to  by  them  or  by  the 
oificers  acting  through  them  are  regarded  generally  as  almost  exclusively 
of  central  concern,  and  their  officers,  though  elected  by  the  locality,  are 
not  regarded  as  local  officers  in  the  sense  that  they  are  agents  of  the 
local  corporation.  They  are  simply  state  officers  who  are,  in  accordance 
with  the  method  adopted  in  the  United  States  of  filling  these  positions, 
elected  by  the  people  resident  in  the  local  areas.  "208 

The  county  is  thus  clearly  a  state  charge,  and  properly  so. 
For  if  it  were  left  to  each  locality  to  exercise  perfect  freedom 
there  would  be  no  general  system  of  education,  and  a  permissive 
system  is  no  system  at  all.  It  has  been  well  shown  that  the 
board  of  education  of  San  Francisco  city  and  county  does  not 
represent  the  city  and  county,  the  court  in  a  certain  case  holding 
that  the  school  district  whose  territorial  limits  are  coterminus 
with  those  of  the  city  and  county  cannot  be  considered  as  but 
a  part  of  the  municipal  corporation. -°'' 

Undoubtedly  the  county  form  of  organization,  when  com- 
pared with  the  township  or  district  systems,  is  a  long  step  toward 
centralization.  Where  there  are  prosperous  cities  in  the  county, 
they  lend  to  the  support  of  rural  schools.  In  many  instances  a 
city  has  a  larger  proportion  of  taxable  property  than  it  has  of 
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school  population,  and  it  is  just  and  j)roper  that  from  wealthy 
urban  communities  the  poorer  country  localities  should  receive 
aid.-^°  The  perplexing  problem  is  how  to  give  proper  school 
facilities  to  poor  localities  without  unduly  taxing  them.-^^  Edu- 
cational advantages  must  be  equalized.  People  must  recognize 
the  responsibility  of  the  state,  its  obligation  toward  matters  of 
general  uplift,  its  duty  in  helping  new  and  desirable  forms  of 
education  to  gain  a  foothold,  and  in  securing  special  grants  for 
special-communities.-^-  The  state  must  determine  the  work  to 
be  done  and  the  local  community  must  be  left  to  do  it.-^^ 

The  same  arguments  to  be  made  in  favor  of  appointment  over 
election  of  state  superintendent  apply  equally  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  county  schools.  It  is  also  true  that  whatever  may  be  said 
as  to  the  value  of  the  long  term  of  the  former,  may  be  said  of 

the  latter. 

* 

"The  state  superintendent  should  not  be  subject  to  i)eriodic  election 
or  appointment.  It  is  believed  that  the  best  results  will  be  secured  if  the  Appointment 
selection  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  left  to  a  properly  Eieet?on  '° 
constituted  state  board  of  education.  From  the  duties  required  of  the 
state  board  of  education  it  will  be  seen  that  its  members  should  be 
selected  from  among  the  professions  chieliy,  and  the  various  school  inter- 
ests of  the  state  should  be  represented  upon  the  board,  "-'ii 

While  the  effect  of  a  constant  increase  in  authority  is  being 
felt  throughout  the  various  states,  New  York  is  still  far  in  the 
lead  in  granting  the  state  commissioner  of  common  schools  large 
powers  and  far-reaching  jurisdiction.  Says  Sherwood:  "This 
extreme  centralization  in  the  system  of  primary  instruction  has 
worked  undeniably  well.  However  democratic  in  her  political 
atBliations  New  York  may  be,  the  history  of  her  common  schools 
as  well  as  of  her  university  shows  that  she  has  imperialistic  in- 
stincts."-^^ The  state  superintendent  considers  on  appeal  any 
matter  involving  a  teacher  or  district  in  the  most  remote  rural 


210  Evans,  The  County  as  the  Unit  of  School  Organisation,  N.  E.  A., 
1897,  p.  508.     See  also  Educational  Seview,  April,  1896. 

211  Cubberley,  School  Funds  and  their  Apportionment,  p.  27. 

212  Ibid.,  pp.  84,  8.5. 

^-^^Beport  of  Comm.  on  State  School  Systems,  N.  E.  A.,  1885,  pp.  339. 
340. 

214  Ibid.,  p.  441. 

21"'  Tlie  University  of  the  State  of  New  YorV,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Circular  of  Information,  no.  3,  1900,  p.  39. 
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section,  or  a  tax-payer  or  superintendent  or  school  officer  in  the 
populous  center,  and  sitting  as  a  court  of  appeal,  the  superin- 
tendent issues  decisions  which  are  final. 

"Thus,  the  very  sanctum  of  local  self-government  in  the  district  meet- 
ing is  invaded  by  the  central  authority  of  the  state.  The  superintendent 
in  this  capacity  establishes  rules  of  practice,  issues  injunctions,  and  makes 
all  necessary  orders.  Councils  are  heard  before  him.  The  questions  in- 
volved in  their  appeals  touch  all  branches  of  the  civil  law,  of  the  state 
constitutional  law,  the  law  of  contracts,  the  law  of  wills,  and  the  like. 
Hence  there  is  conferred  upon  the  superintendent  an  appellate  judicial 
authority  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  some  re- 
spects.216  ....  The  minutest  local  self-government  in  the  school  dis- 
trict is  counterbalanced  by  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  "217 

Pickard  thinks  too  much  is  expected  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent. There  is  no  competent  counsel  for  this  office  from  above. 
While  the  state  should  largely  dominate  in  educational  matters, 
a  moral  influence  should  be  shed  upon  the  state  office  by  some 
central  authoritj^,  presumably  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.^18 

The  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
for  the  state  of  New  York  is  to  be  found  in  a  review  of  the  follow- 
ing case.  The  superintendent  of  city  schools  of  Troy,  together 
with  the  local  board  of  education,  preferred  charges  against  the 
principal  of  the  Troy  high  school,  and  dismissed  said  principal 
from  the  service.-^ ^  Feeling  himself  aggrieved,  the  principal  took 
the  case  on  appeal  to  the  commissioner  of  education  for  review, 
since 

"Any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any 
....  official  act  or  decision  concerning  any  other  matter  under  this  act 
or  any  other  act  pertaining  to  common  schools  maj^  appeal  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
examine  and  decide  the  same;  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive and  not  subject  to  question  or  review  in  any  place  or  court 
whatever." 


216  Op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
■■^^■^  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

218  School  Supervision,  p.  23. 

219  People  ex  rel  Walrath  v.  O  'Brien,  Supreme  Court,  N.  Y.  Appellate 
Division,  March,  1906,  97  N.  Y.  Sup.  1115. 
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(Title  14,  Consolidated  School  Law,  Ch.  556,  Laws  of  1894.) 
Reviewing  the  evidence,  the  commissioner  of  education  sustained 
the  appeal  taken  by  the  high  school  principal,  and  ordered  that 
the  board  of  education  reinstate  said  principal  to  former  station 
and  rank.--"  At  a  later  date,  the  city  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Troy  applied  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  the  state  com- 
missioner. This  writ  was  quashed,  the  court  declaring  that 
jurisdiction  by  the  commissioner  extends  to  cities  of  the  second 
class  (^iroy).--^  Sherwood  advances  the  idea  that  the  imperial- 
ism of  New  York  is  of  a  type  half-feudal ;  that  is,  the  paternal 
supremacy  of  tlie  state  is  balanced  by  voluntary  service  by  the 
people.  By  virtue  of  the  extreme  judicial  power  of  final  decision 
vested  in  the  state  sviperintendent,  the  centralized  authority  be- 
comes supreme,  even  in  the  most  detailed  affairs  and  where  local 
self-government  has  the  strongest  hold.---  Draper  is  of  the 
opinion  that  New  York  has  kept  the  lead  largely  on  account  of 
her  early  centralizing  tendencies.  Disputes  were  quelled,  policies 
were  shaped,  energy  was  directed  and  applied,  support  was  pro- 
cured and  efforts  were  concentrated.  And  in  the  same  way  she 
has  been  fully  as  ready  to  aid  the  cause  of  local  .supervision.--^ 

Questions  must,  many  times,  be  decided  quickly  and  always 
without  unnecessary  expense,  and  this  implies  the  centering  of 
responsibility.  Greater  deliberation  would  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
ferable, but  the  demand  of  the  people  is  for  quick  action.--*  The 
election  of  a  superintendent  by  popular  vote  should  not  be  con- 
tinued, because,  under  our  political  system,  by  the  time  the  super- 
intendent is  reached  in  the  discussion  of  party  candidates  f'^r 
nomination.--^  either  by  the  direct  or  other  plan,  the  offensive 
"trading"  has  begun  and  political  "plums"  are  being  distri- 
buted to  appease  those  who  have  made  concessions.  Moreover  it 
is  usually  impossible  for  all  the  voters  of  a  state  or  county  to  be 


2^0  ^r.  Y.  state  Education  Dept.  Appeal  of  Walruth  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, City  of  Troy. 

221  Harris  v.  Draper,   Supreme   Court,  N.  Y.,  special  term,   Eensselaer 
Co.,  February,   1908,  109   N.  Y.  Sup.  983. 

222  TJie  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  p.  44. 

223  J^eiv  York  Common  School  System,  p.  27. 

224  Young,  The  Eelation  of  the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  Powers,  Am. 
Pol.  Sci.  Assn.,  vol.  1,  p.  49. 

225  Pickard,  School  S^ipervision,  p.  21. 
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personally  acquainted  with  the  candidates  for  office  as  was 
the  case  under  the  old  town-meeting  regime.  In  this  connection 
Pickard  contends  that  the  political  character  of  the  office  is  the 
greatest  bar  to  successful  state  supervision.  "Availability  as 
a  candidate  is  considered  as  more  important  than  ability  as  an 
officer."--^  The  superintendent  should  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  Schaeffer's  belief  ;-^^  or  better  still,  the  appointment 
should  be  vested  in  a  board  removed  from  political  influence,  the 
supreme  bench,  for  example.  ' '  The  decisions  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent should  not  be  subject  to  reversal  by  a  fallible  Supreme 
Court.  "--^    Says  a  recent  authority, 

' '  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  appointed,  pre- 
ferably by  a  State  Board  of  Education,  which  is  itself,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, a  permanent  body.  The  Superintendent  should  be  an  executive 
officer  with  large  powers  of  initiative.  He  should  be  clothed  with  ample 
authority  to  carry  out  and  enforce.  He  should  have  time  and  means  at 
his  disposal  to  make  an  extensive  investigation  of  all  educational  prob- 
lems and  conditions  within  the  field  under  his  control.  He  should  have 
authority  over  ujjper  as  well  as  lower  schools;  should  come  into  touch 
with  the  teaching  force;  should  be  on  best  relations  with  the  Board  and 
should  have  freedom  of  action  in  relation  to  law;  by  sharing  responsi- 
bility with  others  his  needed  extensive  powers  may  be  more  vital.  He 
should  unify  all  educational  forces.  "220 

Let  US  note  further  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  federal 
government  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  lesser  local  units  upon 
the  other.  The  people  are  represented  in  the  federal  government, 
not  through  town  or  county  or  district  organization  directly,  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  state.  Our  senators  and  assemblymen 
at  the  state  capitol  are  elected,  to  be  sure,  each  from  a  certain 
district  and  by  the  qualified  voters  of  such  district.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  they  will  serve  the  people  at  large  and 
give  their  influence  only  for  measures  that  will  advance  the  com- 
mon weal.  So  with  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress.    They  feel  a  peculiar  responsibility  toward  that  particular 


226  Op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

2^~  Pou-ers   and  Duties   of   State   Superintendents,   N.   E.    A.,   1895,   pp. 
355,  356. 

228  Ibid.,  p.  359. 

229  Fairchild,   The  Province  of  State  Boards  and  State  Superintendents 
in  the  Administration  of  Public  Education,  N.  E.  A.,  1909,  p.  424. 
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portion  of  the  state  in  which  they  have  their  residence,  but  duty 
calls  them  to  be  single  minded,  thus  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  state  and  the  nation.  The  sovereign  right  of  the  individual 
community  must  not  be  ignored,  but  the  individual  community 
must  look  beyond  the  confines  of  its  own  geographical  boun- 
daries.* "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  Says  one : 
"Every  great  commonwealth  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of 
what  at  some  stage  were  smaller  sovereignties,  and  that  in  the 
authority,  course  of  normal  development,  time  itself,  and  the 
operation  of  universal  laws,  will  bring  about  the  merging  of  one 
into  the  other,  or  a  fusion  of  all  into  one."-^°  It  is  the  function 
of  organized  government  to  do  for  all  what  individuals  can  not 
do  for  themselves. -^^  The  state  sanctions  and  regulates  the  most 
important  forms  of  private  relationship,  namely,  those  of  the 
family.  It  defends  and  protects  personal  liberty  in  its  various 
aspects.-^-  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  state  should  not  only 
provide  ample  school  facilities  for  the  children  of  the  people; 
it  should  as  well  take  occasion  to  know  that  there  are  not  want- 
ing that  character  of  instruction  and  that  particular  class  of 
school  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  given  locality.  As  well 
must  the  state  see  to  it  that  children  are  allowed  the  privileges 
of  the  schools  and  parents  and  employees  required  to  give  chil- 
dren the  opportunity  to  acquire  this  state-provided  education. ^^^ 
How  far  the  local  community  should  be  a  law  unto  itself  is  an 
open  question,  and,  no  doubt,  local  civic  conditions  and  educa- 
tional standards  would  largely  determine  this  in  any  given  com- 
munity. It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  teacher,  curriculum,  ^^^^1  pian  of 
school  plant,  and  finances,  these  four  items,  must  be  in  charge  to*Po'now^^*""^ 
of  local  boards  and  superintendents.  The  idea  is  further  held  '  ^ 
that  with  the  needed  town  and  district  supervision  which  is  to 
come,  the  administration  of  rural  schools  will  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  state  supervision  as  does  the  city  to  town  super- 
vision."^*   Boards  may  perhaps  be  organized  to  select  the  super- 


230  Crane  and  Moses,  Politics,  p.  239. 

231  Jones,  State  Aid  to  Secondary  ScJiools,  p.  148. 

232  Shaw,  Political  Problems  of  American  Development,  p.  13. 

233  iMd.,  pp.  75,  76. 

234  Keyes,  TJie  Function  of  County  and  City  Boards  and  Superintendents 
in  School  AdministraMon,  N.  E.  A.,  1909,  pp.  426-429. 
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intendent,  following  the  city  plan.-^''  But  "no  matter  how  cen- 
tralized the  administrative  system  may  be,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  a  state  of  any  size  that  there  should  exist  departments 
or  officers  among  which  the  detailed  work  of  administration  shall 
be  distributed."-^*' 

That  local  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  class  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  establishing  separate  schools  for 
children  of  the  white  and  the  colored  is  not  disputed.  The 
supreme  court,  however,  has  overruled  the  action  of  the  local 
city  board,  when  the  latter  compelled  colored  children  to  attend 
a  special  school  under  conditions  dangerous  to  life  and  limb. 
The  ground  taken  in  this  case  is  that  the  children  so  compelled 
were  denied  equal  educational  facilities.  The  court  holds  that  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  board  to  locate  schools;  that  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  school  policy  the  court  must  not  interfere : 
but  where  attendance  at  a  given  school  set  aside  for  a  particular 
class  or  race  is  beset  with  dangers,  such  as  are  caused  by  rail- 
roads, and  where  the  school  building  could  readily  have  been 
located  elsewhere,  that  children  assigned  to  such  a  school  may 
attend  a  school  where  equal  educational  facilities  may  be  secured. 
If  the  circumstances  be  such  that  the  privileges  of  equal  educa- 
tional facilities  are  unavoidably  absent,  the  court  would  not 
interfere.  But  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  board,  under 
conditions  of  its  own  making  acts  to  the  detriment  of  a  given 
class,  relief  may  be  had  by  appeal  to  the  courts.-^^ 

Many  state  departments  do  not  render  the  service  to  local 
units  that  they  should.  The  state  should  provide  one  half  the 
money  necessary  to  conduct  the  schools  and  prescribe,  through 
the  state  superintendent,  the  minimum  course  of  study,  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  salaries,  length  of  term,  character  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  etc.  The  local  unit  should  be  required 
to  provide  additional  funds  and  to  enforce  the  maximum  of  the 
foregoing.     National  and  state  aid  should  be  given  only  to  the 


235  Olsen,  Eural  School  Supervision,  N.  E.  A.,  1907,  p.  268. 

236  Goodnow,  Principles  of  Administrative  Law,  p.  119. 

237  Williams  v.  Board  of  Education,  Parsons,  Kansas.    Kansas  Supreme 
Court,  Dec.  12,  1908,  p.  216. 
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local  units  thus  qualifying.-^^  The  state  must  require  a  minimum 
length  of  term  and  qualification  of  teachers,  the  local  community 
being  privileged  to  set  a  greater  maximum. ^^'^  Cubberley  declares 
that  all  must  not  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  instruction,  that 
the  state  is  in  duty  bound  to  guarantee  all.  Advantages  must  be 
equalized,  and  communities  must  be  inspired  to  lift  themselves 
above  the  level  of  general  requirements^  and  to  branch  out  into 
new  and  desirable  educational  fields.-^°  Reliance  upon  state  aid 
and  control  in  local  school  matters  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  in 
uplifting  and  developing  education  and  in  bringing  to  all  the 
people  what  would  otherwise  be  shared  only  by  the  favored  few. 
While  jealous  of  their  "rights"  in  the  management  of  local  af- 
fairs as  in  their  judgment  they  saw  fit,  the  members  of  the  local 
units  in  the  more  centralized  states  were  not  long  in  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  to  come  from  a  central  authority.-"  In 
the  matter  of  taxation,  the  state  was  supreme,  and  to  succeed, 
the  school  must  be  financed.  Little  by  little  the  state  authority  l^wl^d  s*tate 
has  become  unified  and  improved.  Courses  of  study  are  per-  oversight 
fected.  School  houses  and  equipments  are  bettered.  Teachers 
are  vastly  superior,  and  cheap,  ward  politics,  let  us  hope,  create 
less  havoc  than  heretofore.  The  more  enlightened  communities 
are  fast  finding  out  that  while  the  individual  may  feel  free  to 
act  in  certain  capacities,  "he  cannot  escape  from  his  subjugation 
to  the  authority  and  power  of  the  state;"-"  and  the  more  en- 
lightened communities  are  those  where  state  control  has  had 
sway.  "Human  history,  like  all  other  phenomena  of  life  and 
motion,  is  the  unconscious  product  of  an  infinity  of  small  and 
unconscious  efforts.  Its  work  is  done  spasmodically  and  in  dis- 
order, by  single  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals,  acting 
generally  from  immediate  motives  with  results  which  always 
transcend  the  knowledge  and  intentions  of  contemporaries  and 
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238  Stetson,    The   Eelation   of   the   County   Superintendent   to    the   State 
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are  but  seldom  revealed,  darkly  for  a  moment  to  succeeding 
generations. '  '-^^ 

All  this  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  or  lessens  by  ever  so  little  his  freedom  of  action.  Nor 
must  the  administrative  or  executive  power  delegated  the  state 
separate  the  official  from  the  private  citizen.  Young  says  that  if 
our  individual  development  is  to  bring  extension  of  government 
regulation,  an  immense  field  of  supervision,  inspection,  regula- 
tion and  control  is  opened  up  and  public  officials  must  be  in 
The  People        close   coutact   with   the   citizen.-"     It   is   equally  true   that   if 

are  Supreme 

economic  and  social  development  demands  a  more  far-reachmg 
and  intensive  state  control  of  education  than  formerly  there 
must  be  no  chasm  between  the  delegated  authority  and  the  people 
in  whom  this  authority  originates.  For  after  all  any  council 
or  board  or  legislature,  or  any  other  body  of  persons,  or  any 
individual  clothed  with  authority,  and  without  regard  to  the 
office  occupied  or  the  title  under  which  the  body  or  individual 
is  serving,  must  find  the  justification  for  any  act  "in  some  dele- 
gation of  powers  from  the  people. ' '-"  There  is  a  desirable  course 
between  the  two  extreme  views — the  necessity  for  complete  gov- 
ernment control  upon  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  absolute 
freedom  of  every  individual  to  do  as  he  will  within  the  bounds 
of  law.  And  this  middle  course  would  allow  individual  free- 
dom, but  at  the  same  time  would  dictate  a  control  of  liberty  and 
action  wherever  the  public  good  so  demanded.-***  The  needs  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  a  state  give  rise  to  municipal  laws. 
Consent  to  be  governed  comes  directly  from  the  people  or  in- 
directly through  representation,  as  is  necessary  in  widely  scat- 
tered communities  or  in  densely  populated  centers.-*^  Local  self- 
government  is  an  underlying  principle  of  democracy,  but  it 
may  be  over-emphasized,  and  thus  destroy  the  protecting  in- 
fluence of  the  larger  unit.    National  progress  presupposes  unity 


243  Ferrero,  The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Borne,  Preface  to  First  Edi- 
tion, P.  V. 

244  The  Relation  of  the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  Powers,  Am.  Pol. 
Sci.  Assn.,  vol.  1,  p.  53. 

245  Crane  and  Moses,  Politics,  p.  243. 

246  Ihid.,  p.  4. 

247  Smith,  Elements  of  the  Laws,  p.  12. 
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of  action  throngh  proper  co-operation  of  state  and  state  institu- 
tions.-^* 

In  a  masterful  character  study  of  President  Taft  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  Francis  E.  Leupp  says  that  Mr.  Taft's  conception  of  the 
government  is  that  of  a  gigantic  machine  with  all  parts  so  nicely 
articulated  that  the  entire  control  is  had  from  a  central  office. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  manages  through  many  agents 
and  keeps  his  eyes  upon  the  people,  as  he  conceives  the  govern- 
ment tolbe  an  organization  of  live  men.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Taft  a  Middle 

Course 

comes  down  to  the  people  onlv  through  those  in  high  office,  while  D''?'™'''^; 

'■'■•'-  o  7  Taft  and 

Mr.  Roosevelt  frequently  pushes  his  agent  aside  and  passes  in  and  compared 
out  amongst  the  rank  and  file,  the  better  to  remedy  conditions, 
by  knowing  the  situations.  In  doing  this  he  may  sometimes  cause 
friction  by  rushing  over  the  heads  of  those  in  power.-**^  A  ground 
midway  between  the  two  described  would  perhaps  bring  best  re- 
turns. The  application  to  our  present  problem  is  easily  made, 
even  though  its  practical  working  out  would  be  more  difficult.  A 
strong,  firm,  impartial,  central  authority  is  needed,  rising  superior 
to  any  individual  or  local  desire  or  prejudice  that  may  prove 
of  doubtful  value  to  the  community  at  large.  But  this  authority 
must  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  actual  life  interests  of  the 
people.  And  while  doing  for  the  people  that  which  they  can  not 
do  for  themselves,  must  never  weaken  them  by  relieving  them  of 
responsibilities,  or  curb  enthusiasm  or  initiative  by  circumscrib- 
ing their  freedom  of  action,  so  long  as  such  action  results  in 
the  common  good. 

But  w^hy  prolong  this  discussion  of  an  apparently  indeter- 
minate problem  ?  Many  will  not  be  convinced  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  are  conserved  through  state  control.  Neverthe- 
less, in  dealing  with  the  question  of  educational  administration 
and  control,  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
problems  with  which  we  as  a  growing  democracy  are  confronted,  f "  important 

^  o  o  I'  Issue  to  be 

Schools  no  longer  exist  to  instruct  in  the  three  R's  simply,  but  ^o/^e^*^ 
that  the  legacy  of  culture  and  idealism  may  be  transmitted,^^" 


2-18  Sutton,  Discussion:   The  Province  of  the  Common  People  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Education,  N.  E.  A.,  1909,  p.  422. 

249  "Taft  and  Roosevelt:  A  Composite  Study,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  Nov., 
1910,  p.  649. 

250  Shaw,  Political  Problems  of  American  Development,  p.  75. 
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and  that  each  succeeding  generation  may  pay  in  part  the  debt  to 
the  past  by  handing  on  to  those  who  follow  the  most  essential 
elements  in  the  present  life  and  civilization,  and  thus  make  pos- 
sible new  growth  and  broader  outlook  tomorrow.  So  must  the 
state  be  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  mission.  So  must 
the  state  work  toward  the  real  democracy.  Professor  Lange 
speaks  of  this  democracy  as  "finding  itself."  "Consider  the 
beginnings,"  says  he. 

"The  elementary  school  for  the  masses,  the  college  with  its  'fitting 
school,'  for  the  classes,  so  far  as  these  were  male;  both  only  partly  public 
and  free,  and  neither  anywhere  within  reach — this  was  the  legacy  with 
which  the  young  republic  started  and  which  it  has  had  to  remake  into 
flesh  of  its  flesh  and  bone  of  its  bone.  A  full  account  of  the  process 
forms  a  three-volume  story  in  the  book  of  our  national  life,  the  story 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  common  school  system,  of  the  American 
college,  particularly  of  the  state  university,  and  of  the  public  school,  and 
its  predecessor,  the  academy.  "25i 

During  the  half  dozen  years  just  past  the  school  laws  of 
various  states  have  been  overhauled,  simplified,  and  codified,  and 
in  like  manner  many  city  boards  of  education  have  passed  new 
rulings  and  expunged  obsolete  ones.  In  practically  every 
instance  the  new  rulings  have  looked  toward  strengthening  the 
power  of  state  or  city  superintendent  and  through  codification 
have  aimed  to  give  definition  to  existing  laws.  Perhaps  no  one 
thing  has  done  more  to  bring  about  these  desirable  changes 
than  has  the  work  of  the  various  educational  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  both  state  and  municipal  authorities.  The  Chicago 
educational  commission  of  1898  blazed  the  way.  Brief  mention 
will  be  made  of  the  more  important  state  commissions  author- 
ized during  the  past  three  or  four  years. 

On  May  24,  1905,  the  industrial  commission  of  Massachusetts 
was  authorized  by  legislative  action.  It  provided  for  nine  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  commission  was  em- 
powered to  investigate  existing  conditions  in  the  various  fields 
of  industry,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  present  educational  institu- 
tions met  existing  needs,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
general  court.     The  act  of  authorization  was  approved  June  21, 

251  "Self  Directed  High  School  Development,"  University  of  Califor- 
nia Chronicle,  vol.  12,  no.  4,  p.  5. 
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1906.-^-  Several  reports  were  made  by  this  commission.  Its 
work  was  finally  merged  with  that  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  office  of  commissioner  of  education 
created.  This  commissioner  is  vested  with  extensive  powers.  The 
present  incumbent  has  appointed  two  assistants,  one  to  be  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  field  of  industrial  education,  the  other 
to  give  particular  attention  to  the  traditional  lines  of  school  work. 
Judicial  and  appellate  jurisdiction  are  conferred  upon  the  com- 
missioner and  he  is  accorded  much  latitude  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  an  administrative  nature. 

In  Connecticut  the  special  educational  commission  was  con- 
tinued by  an  act  of  1907.    Among  the  recommendations  made  by  The 

Connecticut 

the  commission  in  1909  the  following  are  significant  for   our  Commission 

purposes : 

"That  after  a  certain  date  the  present  'district  system'  be  abolished; 
that  town  school  committees  be  elected,  that  the  towns  be  grouped  so  as 
to  constitute  territories  for  convenient  supervision.  That  territorial 
supervisors  be  elected  or  appointed,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  X  of  the  Common  School  Laws,  their  duties  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  state  board.  That  the  attention  of  the  state  board 
of  education  be  called  to  the  fact  that  children  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  not  exempt  from  school  attendance  under  the 
law  unless  actually  employed  at  labor.  That  the  school  committee  of 
any  city  or  town  may  retire  from  active  service  and  place  upon  the 
pension  roll  any  teacher  of  such  city  or  town  who  is  sixty  years  old  or 
over,  or  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  incapacitated  for  useful 
service,  and  who  has  faithfully  served  in  the  state  for  twenty-five  years: 
Provided,  that  the  expense  so  incurred  by  the  town  shall  not  be  computed 
as  part  of  the  school  expense  in  determining  eligibility  to  benefits  of  the 
average-attendance   grants.  "253 

On  March  12,  1907,  a  law  was  enacted  in  North  Dakota  pro- 
viding for  an  educational  commission.  This,  however,  "was  an 
absolute  dead  letter  and  nothing  ever  came  of  that  enactment. '  '-^^ 
The  report  of  the  commission  made  in  1909  is  illuminating.^^^ 
The  law  provides-^"  for 

"A  committee  of  five  persons  of  whom  the  attorney-general  and  the   The  North 
deputy  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  members,  and   Commission 


252  Comm.  of  Education,  1908,  vol.  1,  pp.  44,  45,  46. 
253Comm.  of  Education,  1909,  vol.  1,  pp.  45,  46. 

254  Letter  of  State  Superintendent  Taylor,  date  of  Feb.  20,  1911. 

255  Senate   Bill    no.    60,   12th    session   Legislative    Assembly   of   North 
Dakota. 

256  Session  Laws  of  1909,  chap.  105,  sec.  1. 
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the  other  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  from  among 
the  best-known  and  best-posted  school  men  of  this  state,  ....  The 
said  committee  shall  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  any 
contradictions,  inconsistencies  and  omissions  found  in  the  existing:  laws, 
and  shall  draft  and  report  to  that  session  of  the  legislature  (1910)  such 
school  laws  as  in  its  judgment  would  be  of  use  and  benefit  to  the  state," 
etc. 

This  proposed  new  code  provides  for  a  two-year  term  for  the 
state  superintendent,-^^  gives  him  general  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  the  state,  and  makes  him  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
board  of  university  and  school  lands  and  of  the  normal  school 
board."®^  He  is  to  prepare  and  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for 
all  schools  of  the  state,  is  to  counsel  with  and  advise  county 
superintendents,'^**  "shall  decide  all  appeals  from  the  decision 
of  the  county  superintendents  ....  and  shall  prescribe  and 
cause  to  be  enforced,  rules  of  practice  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  appeals,"  etc.-*"*  The  county 
superintendent  is  empowered  to  render  decisions  involving  the 
school  law,  whenever  appeal  is  taken  to  him  from  school  officers 
or  boards.  Appeal  taken  from  the  county  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent shall  rest  in  final  decision  with  the  latter.-*'^  In  all  school 
districts  or  cities  governed  by  a  board  of  education,  each  board 
member  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  for  each  meeting  attended,  compensation  being  allowed  for 
one  meeting  only  per  month.-"-  The  superintendent  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years.-*^^ 

The  Washington  State  Commission  was  authorized  on  IMarcli 
12,  1907.  Its  duties  as  outlined  were  much  the  same  as  those 
given  for  the  North  Dakota  commission.  They  were  to  ' '  recodify, 
re-arrange  and  bring  into  harmony  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws," 
etc.-***  "The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  ex 
officio  chairman  of  said  commission."-"^  His  associates  include 
the  attorney  general,  a  county  superintendent,  a  member  of  a 


257  Senate  Bill  no.  60,  art.  1,  sec.  1,  p.  2. 

258  Ibid.,  art.  1,  sec.  3,  p.  3. 

259  Ihid.,  sees.  5  and  6,  p.  3. 

260  Ibid.,  sec.  6,  p.  4. 

261  Ibid.,  art.  2,  sec.  29,  pp.  12,  13. 
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city  board  of  education,  a  principal  of  a  state  normal  school,  the 
president  of  the  state  university  or  the  president  of  the  state 
college,  together  with  the  deputy  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, as  secretary.-""  The  new  code  provides  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  higher 
education,  the  state  superintendent  to  act  as  ex  officio  president 
of  both  bodies.-"^  He  is  to  decide  on  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  county  superintendents,  all  points  of  law,  and  unless  set  aside 
by  a  competent  court,  such  rulings  shall  be  final.-"*  The  state 
board  of  education  shall  consist  of  the  state  superintendent,  the 
presidents  of  the  state  university  and  state  college,  the  principal 
of  one  of  the  state  normal  schools,  elected  by  the  principals  of 
the  state  normal  schools,  "and  four  fit  persons  holding  life  dip- 
lomas issued  under  the  authority  of  the  state  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  educational  work,  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  superintendent  or  principal  of  a  school  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  first  class,  one  a  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
one  a  principal  of  a  fully  accredited  high  school,  and  one  a 
representative  of  an  endowed  or  private  institution  of  higher 
learning,  and  one  other  person. ' '-"''  This  board  shall  have  power 
to  approve  the  preparatory  entrance  requirements  for  the  univer- 
sity, college,  and  normal  schools.-'*^  The  superintendent  of  a  city 
of  the  first  class  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  The  city  board  shall  prescribe  a  course  of  study  not  in- 
consistent with  the  course  prescribed  for  the  common  schools  by 
the  state  board.-'^^  In  all  cities  where  there  are  four  hundred 
or  more  teachers,  a  board  of  examination  is  provided  for,  the 
city  superintendent  and  two  associates  having  practical  experi- 
ence as  teachers  and  elected  by  the  board  of  education,  to  serve 
as  the  examining  board.  This  examining  board  shall  act  in  har- 
mony with  the  state  board  of  education,  fix  standards  and  ex- 


-''*  School  Laws,  1907,  see.  1,  chap.  141. 
2G5  Ibid.,  sec.  2. 
266  Ibid.,  sec.  2. 

207  Nineteenth  biennial  report,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  1908,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  5. 

268  Ibid.,  p.  6 ;  also  pp.  129,  130. 
2G9  Ibid.,  p.   7. 
210  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
271  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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amine  for  certificates  of  high,  grammar,  and  primary  grades. 
They  shall  report  to  the  board  of  education,  who  shall  issue  such 
certificates  through  the  superintendent  and  submit  a  list  of  suc- 
cessful candidates  to  the  state  superintendent,  and  the  local 
county  superintendent. -^- 

On  April  13,  1907,  the  educational  commission  of  Iowa  was 
authorized.  The  revisions  of  the  school  law  as  set  forth-^^  show 
many  important  changes.  Among  other  duties  the  state  super- 
intendent "shall  render  opinions  in  writing  upon  request  of  any 
school  officer  regarding  the  school  law,  its  administration,  and 
upon  the  duties  of  such  officer,  and  shall  determine  all  cases 
brought  before  him  on  appeal. ""'*  Cases  taken  on  appeal  from 
the  county  superintendent  to  the  state  superintendent  rest  for 
final  decision  with  the  latter. -^^ 

A  commission  of  seven  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  state  superintendent  being  a  member  thereof,  was 
provided  for  in  a  measure  approved  May  8,  1907.  The  proposed 
code  provides  that  the  state  superintendent  shall  appoint  two 
deputies,  one  expert  assistant  in  agricultural  education,  one  ex- 
pert in  industrial  education  and  inspectors  of  high  and  other 
secondary  schools.-'^  All  commissions  to  superintendents  and  as- 
sistants are  to  be  issued  by  the  state  superintendent.-'^^  When 
requested  he  may  render  decisions  of  the  school  law  "which  shall 
be  valid  and  binding  in  like  effect  as  law  until  reversed  by  proper 
judicial  authority."-'^  He  has  power  to  condemn  as  unfit,  if 
unsanitary,  any  school  building,  site  or  outbuilding,  and  to  with- 
hold appropriations,  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities  to  remedy  the  conditions.-'^ 

The  Illinois  commission  of  seven  members,  authorization  of 
May  25,  1907,  was  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  senate  con- 
curring.   The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  ex  officio 


272  Op.  cit.,  pp.  109.  no. 

273  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  Iowa,  State  Printer,  Des 
Moines,  1908. 

274  ihid.,  sec.  20,  p.  9. 

275  Ihid.,  sec.  140,  p.  45. 

276  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  File  of  the  Senate,  no.  4,  1911,  article 
10,  p.  82. 
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chairman.  This  commission  made  several  reports,  touching  the 
most  vital  educational  matters.  The  codified  school  law  provides 
that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  require  the 
administrative  officer  of  every  incorporated  or  unincorporated 
organized  educational  institution,  to  make  such  a  report  as  may 
be  required,  in  order  that  a  complete  statement  of  facts  may  be 
placed  before  the  general  assembly.  The  superintendent  may 
also  order  to  be  withheld  from  any  local  unit  any  part  of  the 
school  flmd,  until  such  reports  as  are  demanded  shall  be  made 
by  the  proper  school  authorities.-^*^  It  is  provided  that  in  cities  ^he 
of  100,000  or  more  population,  the  board  of  education  shall  con-  of°iiiTno1s°'^ 
sist  of  21  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  the  council 
concurring,  the  term  of  office  being  three  years. ^^^  After  two 
years  service,  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall,  if  re-em- 
ployed, enter  upon  a  four-year  contract.^^-  Several  Illinois 
cities  are  still  working  under  special  charters,  and  the  new  code 
provides  for  the  surrender  of  these,  and  for  organization  under 
the  general  school  law.-^^  Provision  is  made  for  a  state  board 
of  eight  members,  appointed  by  the  governor,  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
latter  to  be  ex  officio  chairman  thereof.  This  method  is  thought 
superior  to  that  of  election,  as  experts  can  more  readily  be  se- 
cured by  appointment  than  by  election.  The  commission  believes 
that  if  the  appointing  body  above  mentioned  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  render  unbiased  service,  it  "would  despair  of  being  able 
to  secure  by  election  a  non-political  and  etfective  board."  The 
commission  further  recommends  that  the  state  board  of  education 
be  given  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the 
schools  of  the  state  shall  be  supervised.  This  would  strengthen, 
not  veaken.  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  is  the  contention. 
He  would  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  duties  now 
required  of  him  could  be  delegated  to  committees  of  the  board. 
"His  directions  and  recommendations  would  have  more  weight 


280  A   Bill   for  an   Act  to   Establish   and   Maintain   a  System  of  Free 
Schools,  Illinois  Educational  Commission,  bull.  no.  6,  pp.  12,  13. 

281  Ibid.,  p.  42,  43. 

282  Bulletin  no.  9,  Preliminary  Eeport  to  the  46th  General  Assembly, 
see.  127,  p.  17. 

283  Ibid.,  sec.  123,  p.  14. 
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and  become  more  effective  because  backed  by  the  influence  of 
the  board.  "2«* 

As  previously  stated,  where  school  laws  have  been  revised  and 
codified,  they  have  been  made  definite,  and  more  extensive 
powers  centered  in  boards  and  superintendents.  Additional  cases 
will  make  clear  the  situation.  In  1910  the  school  laws  of  Kentucky 
were  revised  by  the  general  assembly,  as  a  result  of  a  commission 
authorized  March  17,  1908.  We  find  in  reference  to  cities  of  the 
first  class  that  the  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 
sdlooi  Laws  bers.^®^  It  is  further  provided  that  the  superintendent  shall  be 
of  Kentucky  appointed  for  one  year,  but  in  case  of  re-election  of  such  super- 
intendent, the  term  shall  be  four  years.  INIoreover  the  board 
may,  on  nomination  of  the  superintendent,  appoint  as  many 
assistant  superintendents  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  any  case 
the  board  is  left  free  in  the  matter  of  compensation.-'^''  An  act 
of  1910  provided  for  a  business  director,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
the  superintendent,  his  election,  after  the  first  year,  shall  be  for 
a  four-year  term.  "The  Business  Director  shall  qualify  by  tak- 
ing the  prescribed  oath,  and  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Board.  He  shall  execute  for  the  Board  in  the  name  of  the 
Board  its  contracts  and  obligations;  he  shall  see  that  all  con- 
tracts made  by  or  with  said  Board  are  fully  and  faithfully  per- 
formed; he  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  all  property  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  real  and  personal,  except  moneys;  he 
shall  oversee  the  construction  of  buildings  in  process  of  erection 
and  repairs  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Board ;  shall 
advertise  for  bids,  and  shall  purchase  all  supplies  and  equip- 
ments authorized  by  the  Board ;  and,  generally,  shall  execute  and 
carry  into  effect  all  matters  and  things  authority  for  which  shall 
have  been  granted  by  the  Board,  as  herein  provided.  "-^^  The 
business  director  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  dvities  of  his 
office  and  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  with  a  surety 
company,  the  bond  to  be  paid  by  the  board.  In  reference  to 
the  state  superintendent,  all  decisions  made  by  him  on  appeal 
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from  below  shall  be  final,  unless  within  thirty  days  from  his 
decision  appeal  be  taken  to  the  state  board  of  education.-*^ 

Of  the  other  educational  commissions  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Virginia,  authorized  March  13,  1908.  of  Maryland,  April  6, 
1908,  New  Jersey,  April  9,  1908,  Kansas,  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  Vermont,  the  act  approved  January  28,  1909,  and 
Nebraska,  in  June,  1909.  Other  commissions  and  joint  con- 
ferences have  been  of  no  little  significance. 

Toi-ndicate  the  trend  in  the  assumption  of  power  bv  the  state  The  New 

Code  in 

in  local  matters,  the  revised  laws  of  Minnesota,  1909,  provide  that  Minnesota 
in  any  city  of  20,000  or  more  inhabitants,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  the  school  board  thereof  to  permit  the  use  of  any  basement 
room  for  grade  school  purposes,  "except  rooms  used  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  domestic  science,  manual  training  or 
physical  culture.  "-^^  And  again,  they  provide  that  parents  or 
guardians  of  children  between  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
"too  deaf  or  too  dumb  or  defective  of  speech  to  be  materially 
benefited  by  the  methods  of  instruction  in  vogue  in  the  public 
schools,"  but  otherwise  normal,  must  send  such  child  to  the 
special  institution  provided  by  the  state,  and  that  such  child 
shall  remain  in  attendance  thereon  until  discharged  by  the  super- 
intendent of  same.-^" 

In  cities,  particularly  of  the  first  class,  changes  of  great 
importance  are  taking  place.  The  charter  of  Chicago,  approved 
June  5,  1907,  provides  that  "no  power  of  this  charter  vested  in 
the  board  of  education  or  in  any  officer  of  the  department  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  city  council  except  as  by  this  charter  pro- 
vided. "^^^  The  board  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  appointed  charter*'*^*' 
by  the  mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  city  council,  the  term 
being  three  years,  and  service  without  compensation.-^-  A 
majority  vote  of  the  full  board  membership  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent,  business  manager  and 
secretary,^**^  the  term  of  office  for  any  such  officer  not  to  exceed 
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four  years.-"*  Such  officer  shall  be  removed  only  for  cause  by 
vote  of  all  members  of  the  board.  The  superintendent  shall  have 
power  of  initiative,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  board,  in  the 
matter  of  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  conduct  of  the  schools  gen- 
erally, appointments,  promotions,  transfers  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrative associates,  etc.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  is 
necessary  to  carry  any  such  matter  without  the  superintendent's 
recommendation.-"^  The  architect  and  chief  engineer  are  subject 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  business  manager.  His  actions  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  board  of  education.-"*' 
The  revised  charter  of  the  city  of  Ithaca  provides  that 

"All  former  or  existing  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  conflicting  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  are  hereby  repealed,  so  far  as 
they  affect  this  title,  but  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
limit,  restrain,  or  annul  the  powers  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
The  Situation      tion.     In  all  matters  of  dispute  which  shall  be  referred  to  him  by  appeal, 

in  Tl'iifi.cfi 

and  which  shall  arise  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  title,  or  under  and  by 
virtue  of  any  other  act  which  is  now,  or  shall  hereafter  be  applicable  to 
the  schools,  school  officers  or  school  property  of  or  in  said  district,  his 
decision  or  orders  shall  be  final  and  binding.  "2!»7 

To  multiply  instances  is  unnecessary.  In  conclusion  it  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  tendency  everywhere  is  toward  a 
closer  union  of  interests,  a  more  effective  form  of  organization, 
and  a  clearer  definition  of  state  control.  Hinsdale  strongly  urges 
the  necessity  of  having  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  state — 
elementary,  secondary,  collegiate — under  one  head,  and  quotes 
from  the  commissioner's  report  to  the  legislature  of  New  York 
State  in  March,  1899,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  duplication  of 
work  under  our  present  scheme.-"^  Gove  pleads  for  a  central, 
not  state,  control,  and  submits  that  the  perfection  of  the  post- 
office  department  depends  upon  the  former,  rather  than  the 
latter.  In  his  opinion  mistakes  in  education  would  often  have 
been  avoided  could  we  have  had  a  central  commission  at  Wash- 
ington, and  trusts  that  in  our  colonies  this  plan  will  be  devel- 
oped.-""    "The  public  school  finds  its  chiefest  defense,  not  in 
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promoting  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  but  the  welfare  of  the 
racy  and  education  are  measured  by  the  same  standard,  the 
integrity  of  the  state  is  paramount  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual.^*'^ Time  is  required  in  which  to  develop  any  plan  of 
organization  Avorthy  our  confidence,  and  as  a  result  crudities  and 
inconsistencies  are  observed,  the  affairs  of  state  are  ill  managed, 
and  blunders  committed  before  the  right  man  appears  to  carry 
the  work  to  a  successful  issue.  "In  the  long  run  few  institu- 
tions ar"^  less  subject  to  partisan  influence  than  a  state  school. '  '^°- 
In  the  following  sections  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
that  a  legitimate  state  control  serves  only  to  strengthen  and  dig- 
nify the  power  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The  state 
and  municipality  must  work  hand  in  hand.  "  It  is  a  lesson  which 
the  states  of  the  union  have  been  slow  to  learn,  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  system  must  necessarily  depend  largely  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  support,  and  the  proper  but  complete  exercise  of  state 
authority.  Men  who  understand  it,  not  uncommonly  lack  the 
courage  to  say  so. '  '^°^  And  the  city  superintendent  must  realize  state  and 
that  with  him  it  is  not  how  much,  but  how  well.     Freedom  he  Must  strike 

.  11,  Hands 

must  have.  Courage  and  foresight  and  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mination are  essential.  But  to  the  state  he  must  look  as  the 
power  supreme,  which  shall  make  possible  unity  of  purpose,  and 
shall  knit  closer  and  closer  together  the  people  and  their  schools, 
state  itself,  "^°°  and  because  in  our  form  of  government  democ- 
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SECTION  FOUR 

Expansion  of  the  City  Office 

The  measure  of  a  city's  growth  is  often  the  reflex  of  a  nation's 
achievement.  It  is  frequently  an  index  of  increased  trade  de- 
mands, and  spells  commerce  and  industry  and  manufactures. 
It  invariably  reaches  back  for  its  cause  in  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural prosperity.  The  life  and  development  of  the  city  is 
made  possible  only  through  the  tribute  it  lays  upon  farm  and 
forest,  mine  and  quarry ;  the  seine  of  the  fisherman  and  the  gun 
of  the  fowler ;  the  lake  and  stream  that  furnish  water,  or  power, 
or  highway  of  travel  and  communication. ^°* 

As  the  population  thoughout  a  given  territory  increases,  the 

normal  production  of  raw  material  increases  as  well.     As  a  city 

grows,  an  increased  amount  of  raw  material  must  flow  cityward. 

Home  To   transform   the    raw   material   into   the   finished    product   is 

Manulacture 

V.  Factory  nowadays  the  Avork  of  the  machine,  for  the  factory  system^°^ 
has,  in  our  economic  plan,  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  individual 
and  family  in  this  regard.  The  economic  changes  in  cities  make 
imperative  the  solution  of  diverse  problems  there.  No  longer 
does  the  family  member  carry  on  all  the  processes  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  article,^"®  from  the  raw  state  through  the 
various  changes,  until  the  completed  or  commercial  plane  is 
reached.  Extreme  specialization  and  a  new  economic  order  dic- 
tate that  even  in  a  well  defined  field  of  knowledge  the  zone  of 
the  individual  activity  is  limited  indeed. 

The  factory  system  calls  for  extensive  plants  and  equipments ; 
for  intricate  and  costly  machinery  and  apparatus.  Raw  material 
must  be  handled  in  immense  quantities  that  the  returns  may  be 
adequate.  Coal  and  wood,  oil  and  gas,  are  demanded  for  fuel; 
power  must  be  generated  and  applied ;  men,  women,  and  children 
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are  required  in  shops  and  factories.  All  of  this  calls  for  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  best,  not  only  to  convey  to  the  city  the 
raw  materials,  but  to  trans-ship  and  carry  away  the  finished 
product.  These  transportation  facilities  can  be  secured  only  in 
large  centers  of  activity  reached  by  many  lines  of  rail  and  water. 
In  the  same  way  cities  expand  and  engulf  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory to  satisfy  the  intellectual  demands  and  the  aesthetic  desires 
of  the  people.'^""     IMusic,  the  drama,  libraries,  art  galleries,  lee-  The  city  a 

111111-  i-i-i  1    Culture  Center 

tures,  sefmons,  schools — all  make  their  appeal.  From  the  rural 
community  the  city  is  enriched  by  the  best  and  strongest  blood 
the  country  has  to  offer.  The  artificial  life  of  the  city  is  sus- 
tained and  raised  through  the  influx  of  this  element  from  with- 
out. But  in  its  turn  the  city  gives  as  well,^°^  in  terms  of  liter- 
ature and  science  and  art  ;^°^  of  discovery  and  invention ;  of  larger 
outlook  and  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  facts  and  forces 
that  play  backward  and  forward  in  the  lives  of  men.  Nowhere 
can  the  advantages  accruing  from  these  manifold  sources  be  so 
well  secured  as  in  the  metropolitan  cities. 

Now  while  the  early  home  was  the  center  of  production, ^^° 
the  city  organization  has  changed  all  this.  Trade  is  centralized. 
Cities,  not  families,  are  the  industrial  centers. ^^^  The  cobbler, 
who  tanned  and  prepared  the  hide  and  fashioned  the  shoe  com- 
plete, has  stepped  aside  to  make  place  for  the  machine,  and  now 
two  score  men  handle  the  shoe  before  it  passes  to  the  wearer.  The 
corner  grocery  has  been  displaced  by  the  department  store.  And 
with  these  modern  methods  and  improvements  and  labor-saving  ^ 

^  °    Losses  and 

devices  there  comes  as  well  a  loss  in  individual  effort  and  per-  ^j^^Lff™™ 

sonal  endeavor  and  reliance  upon  the  plain  and  simple  things  of 

life.     The  cWy  offers  at  once  the  most  favorable  as  well  as  the 

most  detrimental  conditions  for   growth.     It  is   comparatively 

free  from  state  control  and  affords  the  advantages  accruing  from 

vast  wealth  and  the  means  of  communication.^^-     "As  regards 
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Our  Early 
Towns 


education  it  must  be  observed  that  the  agglomeration  of  popula- 
tion is  more  favorable  than  its  dispersion  can  be.  In  fact  one 
would  naturally  turn  to  the  cities  and  towns  for  the  best  schools 
since  they  alone  can  afford  to  provide  the  expensive  advantages 
incident  to  the  grading  of  pupils  and  the  division  of  labor  edu- 
cationally. "^^^ 

The  settlements  of  the  early  centuries  in  this  country  were 
visited  on  market  day  or  when  some  matter  of  great  importance 
called  the  people  together.  Here  in  a  common  center  they  met 
to  discuss  the  general  welfare;  to  vote  upon  issues  of  moment; 
to  listen  to  and  take  part  in  argument  and  debate  of  questions 
relating  to  the  public  good;  to  offer  goods  and  produce  in  ex- 
change, or  to  sell  or  buy;  to  participate  in  military  tactics  and 
drill  upon  ''training  day,"  against  the  time  when  a  united  front 
should  be  required  to  subdue  some  foe  from  without  or  within. 
Gradually  in  the  beginning,  and  with  marvelous  rapidity  as  time 
went  on,  these  early  settlements  grew  into  towns  and  villages, 
villages  developed  into  cities,  and  these  again  expanded  into 
metropolitan  centers.  Goodnow  shows  that  several  centers  or 
local  units  have  united  to  produce  a  great  metropolitan  city.  The 
original  geographical  limits  of  a  given  unit  were  overspread  as 
expansion  took  place.  Considered  thus  the  city  is  the  state  in 
small  and,  while  less  complex  in  certain  particulars  than  the 
state,  is  more  so  in  others.  The  metropolitan  city  is  more  fully 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  than  is  its  less  populous  sis- 
ter.^^*  As  the  city  embraces  so  many  and  diverse  problems,  in- 
cluding that  of  education, ^^^  this  close  state  control  is  necessary. 
The  problems  incident  to  urban  life  always  have  been  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  be  of  the  most  complicated  and  per- 
plexing character.  In  the  early  town  organization  the  process 
Composite  of  govemmcnt  was  simple  indeed.  Every  citizen  was  an  intrinsic 
Municipal  Life  part  of  the  towu.  In  many  instances  an  individual  was  obliged 
to  accept  office  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows  when  the  latter  so 
desired.    In  the  same  way  and  at  a  later  date,  the  acceptance  of 
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the  office  of  district  school  trustee  was  made  obligatory.''^®  Once 
a  citizen  became  a  public  servant — a  representative  of  the 
people — and  every  man's  eye  was  upon  him.  There  were  no  con- 
gested districts  as  in  the  large  modern  city.  There  were  no  im- 
mense corporations,  no  wealthy  interests,  and  there  was  less 
temptation  then  than  now  for  bribery  and  coercion  and  corrup- 
tion. The  opportunities  for  dishonesty  and  graft  were  thus 
minimized.  The  desire  for  financial  prestige,  for  social  stand- 
ing, for  "political  preference  did  not  show  itself  in  the  earlier 
time  as  it  does  today.  And  because  all  representation  was  in  a 
sense  direct,  each  citizen  felt  his  individual  responsibility  in 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  whole  people.  Had  the  number  of 
towns  increased,  and  had  the  individual  town  remained  small 
and  non-congested,  the  problems  of  municipal  government  would 
have  been  less  troublesome.  But  towns  expanded,  not  alone  from 
within,  but  through  the  process  of  accretion  and  acquisition  from 
without.  This  latter  was  accomplished  though  annexation  of  dis- 
tricts and  by  immigration  as  well.  ''The  phenomenal  increase 
of  population  has  introduced  problems  which  are  all  the  more 
difficult  in  proportion  as  the  increase  came  through  the  rapid 
annexation  of  outlying  and  sparsely  settled  territory.  "^^'^  Thus 
new  administrative  problems  were  constantly  arising,  and  with 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  tide  of  immigration, 
which  already  had  given  evidence  of  its  movements,  began  its 
persistent  push  toward  the  new  world. 

Of  the  multitudes  of  foreigners  who  reach  our  shores,  the 
vast  majority  remain  in  the  cities  permanently,^^*  or  tarry  there, 
making  the  city  a  point  of  departure  for  outside  localities. ^^^ 
Thus  the  cities  become  extensive  clearing-houses  for  humanity. 
The  Teuton,  the  Celt,  the  Latin,  the  Slav  f^°  the  black  and  white 
and  yellow;  the  industrious  and  the  laggard,  the  studious  and 
the  indifferent,  the  loyal  and  the  traitor,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
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Causes 
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Corruption 


the  stalwart  citizen  and  the  dangerous  criminal — all  seek  a  home, 
and  for  the  most  part  seek  it  in  our  cities.  This  gives  to  the 
municipality  an  exceedingly  mixed  population, ^-^  and  the  urban 
communities  are  coming  to  be  centers  where  the  forces  of  attrition 
and  assimilation  are  increasingly  great.^--  With  a  population  of 
slight  homogeneity^-^  and  under  conditions  of  such  abnormal 
growth,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  officials,  who,  contrary  to 
the  former  custom,  could  not  now  be  under  the  eye  of  the  public, 
should  many  times  bring  discredit  to  themselves  and  to  their  city. 
And  at  once  this  would  point  the  necessity  for  a  more  definite 
placing  of  responsibility;  for  a  more  far-reaching  legislative 
policy  from  without  and  a  stronger  administrative  body  within. 
Municipal  growth  was  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  economic 
development,  industrial  supremacy,  and  commercial  spirit.  There 
were  contracts,  and  leases,  and  franchises,  and  vast  public  im- 
provements, and  gigantic  industrial  enterprises  before  unknown. 
Sewers,  streets,  parks,  asylums,  jails,  federal  buildings,  schools, 
called  for  such  expenditure  of  moneys  that  the  municipal  mach- 
inery was  not  adequate  to  guarantee  an  honest  disposition  of  the 
funds.  If  our  rapid  economic  and  commercial  expansion  fre- 
quently brought  on  undesirable  conditions  outside  the  city,  how 
much  more  was  the  fact  noted  within  the  city  itself.  In  this 
connection  Goodnow  says:  "When  we  approach  the  study  of 
problems  connected  with  municipal  administration  we  find  con- 
ditions are  even  worse  than  those  which  have  been  described. 
For  the  fact  that  cities  have  been  so  long  chartered  by  special 
legislative  act  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of  all  city  reports 
to  state  officers  have  made  the  collection  of  material  on  specific 
municipal  problems  a  work  before  whose  difficulties  one  simply 
stands  in  a  state  of  almost  mental  paralysis. '  '^-*  Elliott  goes  on 
to  show  that,  the  administration  in  cities  being  aside  and  apart 
from  other  municipal  activities,  the  study  is  complicated.     This 
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isolation,  however,  he  insists,  is  necessary  to  clear  itself  of  pol- 
itical, social,  and  religious  forces.  Education  must  be  a  separate 
matter.''-^ 

That  the  city  offers  an  excellent  breeding  ground  for  these 
undesirable  conditions  is  apparent.  In  a  study  of  the  growth  of 
education  in  municipalities,  however,  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  fully  as  important  of  comprehension.  The  cities,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  are  centers  or  great  laboratories  of  culture  and 
art  and  learning.  These  forces  for  uplift  hold  in  counterpoise 
those  concentrated  movements  making  for  civic  dethronement  and 
moral  degradation — movements  possible  to  city  government.  Here 
money  and  trade  interests  converge,  and  here  selfishness  and 
ambition  run  riot.  It  frequently  falls  out  that  liberty-loving, 
law-abiding  citizens,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  about 
a  more  desirable  civic  sense,  give  up  in  despair  or  disgust,^"*'  and 
permit  the  "interests"  and  ward  politicians  to  do  as  they  will.^-'^  EfMunicl'^ai 
It  is  to  meet  such  conditions  as  these^-^  that  a  larger  unit  than  Control 
the  city  is  needed  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  legislative 
matters.    The  restraining  hand  of  the  state  must  help  shape  and 

direct  the  law. 

"It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  only  real  progress  in  the  direction 
of  municipal  reform  has  been  made  through  the  imposition  of  limitations 
upon  the  common  suffrage,  through  taking  away  authority  from  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  though  the  centralization  of  power  and 
responsibility  in  fewer  individuals,  and  through   statutory  requirements 

and    prohibitions    upon    public    officials The    larger    the    city    the 

greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  statutory  i^lans  of  organization,  which 
centralize  responsibility  and  direct  and  limit  official  action.  "329 

The  charters  authorizing  cities  in  early  colonial  days  gave  the 
council  power  in  the  matter  of  various  appointments.  The  coun- 
cil as  ordinarily  composed  included  the  mayor,  the  recorder,  the 
aldermen  and  councilmen.^^°  This  plan  of  organization  prevailed 
for  many  years.  "Very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, the  attempt  was  made  to  apply  to  the  city  organization  the 
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principle  of  the  separation  of  powers  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  state  governments.  "^^^  It  was  through  legislative  enactment 
that  early  American  cities  were  granted  charters.  The  colonial 
charters  were  considered  in  the  nature  of  contracts.  Under  the 
declaration,  these  municipal  charters  were  granted  through  the 
state  legislatures,  each  act  being  a  law  unto  itself  and  having 
relation  only  to  the  particular  city  in  question.  Application  was 
made  to  the  state  legislature  by  the  community  desiring  to  be  in- 
corporated. This  necessary  routine  was  followed  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  only  then  did  the  state  abandon  the  idea 
of  the  contact  element  in  the  municipal  charter.^^-  Bryce  states 
that  "of  the  ten  greatest  cities  of  today  only  four — Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — were  municipal  cor- 
porations in  1820."  Continuing,  Bryce  declares  that  "Every 
city  has  received  its  form  of  government  from  the  State  in  which 
it  stands,  and  this  form  has  been  repeatedly  modified.  Formerly 
each  city  obtained  a  special  charter;  now  in  nearly  all  states 
there  are  general  laws  under  which  a  population  of  a  certain 
size  and  density  may  be  incorporated,  yet,  as  observed  above, 
special  legislation  for  particular  cities,  especially  the  greater 
ones,  continues  to  be  very  frequent.  "^^^  When  the  contract  con- 
ception of  the  municipal  charter  was  abandoned  by  the  state, 
there  developed  a  movement  in  the  cities  toward  more  general 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  municipal  control.  This  movement 
is  now  becoming  well  defined.  IMoreover,  the  sentiment  for  popu- 
lar interest  is  evident,  both  in  state  and  local  affairs.  The  gov- 
ernor's power  is  enlarging  in  many  states  by  granting  him  the 
right  of  veto.  This  power  may  even  apply  to  a  portion  or  clause 
of  a  bill  that  otherwise  may  be  as  desirable  for  the  locality  as 
for  the  state  at  large.  Cities  are  now  allowed  to  make,  revise, 
and  amend  their  own  charters.^'^*  And  this  popular  control  in 
cities  and  towns  has  made  progress,  through  the  matter  of  im- 
proved charters,  as  well  as  restrictions  placed  upon  law  makers 
in  local  and  special  legislation,  and  through  the  introduction  of 
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the  local  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall. ^^^  The  school  dis- 
trict enjoys  larger  freedom  if  general  legislation  is  substituted 
for  special  legislation. ^^^ 

The  powers  of  appointment  must  be  granted  expressly  by  the  ^^f  c^^/ter 
state  constitution,  or  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature.^^^  In  the  Edu^atilTn'" 
first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  council  of  appointment 
in  New  York  state,  a  body  created  by  the  assembly  from  the  senate 
body,  was  vested  with  appointive  power.  By  thus  dividing  re- 
sponsibilities, evils  resulted,  bringing  on  the  elective  system.  A 
return  to  the  system  of  appointments  by  the  governor  is  now 
the  order.^^*  No  doubt  much  of  the  recent  progress  in  school 
administration  is  due  to  legislation  and  to  charter  revisions  and 
changes  and  modifications  in  school  laws.  Then,  too,  the  de- 
cisions of  state  superintendents  and  commissioners  form  a  body 
of  administrative  law  that  is  becoming  yearly  more  authoritative, 
and  the  school  laws  of  several  states  have  recently  been  worked 
over,  clarified,  and  codified.  Municipal  reform  in  general  paved 
the  way  for  advances  in  the  department  of  education.  In  many 
cities,  boards  or  commissions  of  freeholders  were  appointed  to 
draft  desirable  changes.  Since  1901  New  York  City  has  been 
a  notable  example  of  a  municipality  working  under  a  modern 
charter.  A  central  board  of  forty-six  with  a  membership  made 
up  from  the  several  boroughs  is  appointed  by  the  mayor.  For 
educational  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  as  many  districts 
as  there  are  board  members.  Each  district  has  a  local  board  of 
seven,  and  each  borough  has  representation  upon  an  executive 
committee  of  fifteen  made  up  from  the  central  board.^^** 

But  while  constitutional  provisions  have  specified  the  manner 
of  legislative  control  over  cities,  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  some  onhe"^^*^°° 
quarters  that  the  city  should  free  itself  from  such  control.^*"  r/cufeT 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  as  each  state  is  in  a  measure  a  law  unto 
itself,  so  would  each  individual  city,  if  separated  from  state  con- 
trol, desire  to  become  autonomous  and  a  self-centered  entity. 
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Until  some  plan  of  uniform  charters  and  a  system  of  educational 
control  for  all  cities,  as  in  England,  is  devised,  there  can  be 
slight  restriction  to  the  control  now  exercised  by  the  state  over 
the  city,^"  in  matter?:  educational.  The  city  may  be  supposed 
to  be  independent  in  certain  internal  affairs,  but  in  general  it 
performs  its  functions  as  an  agent  of  the  state. ^*-  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  municipal  officers  are  called  upon  to  attend 
to  matters  relating  primarily  to  state,  rather  than  to  city  inter- 
ests.'^*^ Then,  too,  municipal  functions  in  one  city  may  not  be 
so  rated  in  another.  That  which  a  city  discharges  today  as  a 
municipal  function,  it  may  be  required  to  discharge  tomorrow 
as  an  agent  of  the  state. ^**  Bryce  says  that  in  many  cases,  where 
the  city  has  not  been  made  directly  the  agent  of  the  central  state 
administration,  in  that  of  itself  or  through  its  officers  it  must 
attend  to  certain  matters  of  general  interest,  the  expense  of  a 
long  series  of  litigations  often  devolves  upon  the  city.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  matter  of  education.  This  same  author- 
ity states  further:  "Education  is  indeed  almost  the  only  matter 
which  has  been  deemed  to  demand  a  special  body  to  handle  it. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  America,  the  increasing  complexity  of  civi- 
lization, and  the  growing  tendency  to  invoke  governmental  aid 
for  the  satisfaction  of  wants  not  previously  felt,  or  if  felt,  met 
by  voluntary  action,  tends  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  multiply 
the  functions  of  local  government. '  '"^"^  The  adjustment  as  between 
city  and  state  is  rapidly  being  made,  and  definition  given  the 
powers  of  each.  The  ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  city  as  an  inde- 
pendent corporation  on  the  one  hand  and  of  a  state  charge  upon 
the  other^**'  are  becoming  reconciled  and  unified.  The  basis  of 
just  government  is  public  sentiment.  For  the  expression  and 
application  of  this  sentiment  states  are  required,  and  that  voting 
may  be  simplified,  these  are  divided  into  lesser  units.  The  cen- 
tral authority  holds  a  controlling  hand  over  these  districts,  but 
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none  the  less  does  each  possess  an  individuality  of  its  own ; 
neither  are  its  movements  hampered  nor  its  rights  curtailed.  A 
full  measure  of  justice  is  thus  granted  the  sub-districts  by  the 
state.^*' 

A  recent  case  in  point,  as  illustrating  the  supremacy  of  the 
state  over  the  municipality  in  educational  matters,  is  the  decision 
of  Judge  Sturtevant  of  the  Superior  Court  in  San  Francisco.''** 
Mayor  ]\IcCarthy  declared  the  offices  of  the  old  board  vacant  and 
proceed'ed  to  appoint  a  new  board  to  act  under  his  administration. 
Judge  Sturtevant  held  the  act  of  the  mayor  to  be  illegal  and 
issued  an  order  replacing  the  original  board.  The  school  board  Educat*ion 
is  held  to  be  a  state  council  and  hence  beyond  the  authority  of  toVunicfpai 
a  municipal  officer  (the  mayor)  to  remove.  The  judge  holds  that 
the  whole  subject  of  the  public  school  system  has  been  treated 
by  the  constitution,  the  statutes,  and  the  courts  as  a  state  and  not 
a  municipal  affair.  He  says :  "  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  clearly  granted  the  power  to  remove 
such  a  board  from  office."  And  becaiLse  no  such  direct  settle- 
ment is  possible,  the  case  must  be  settled  on  the  more  general 
grounds  as  to  whether  the  schools  of  a  city  are  a  state  or  a 
municipal  charge.  Appeal  to  the  city  charter  cannot  be  taken, 
since  "A  city  charter  adopted  under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  existence  or  legal  char- 
acter of  a  school  district  formed  under  the  general  law."  In 
answer  to  the  argument  that  everything  within  the  city  is  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereignty  of  the  city,  the  court  shows  that  fines  col- 
lected by  city  officials  for  violation  of  state  statutes  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state  ;^"  that  the  payment  of  jurors  in  criminal 
cases^"°  is  not  a  municipal  affair;  that  the  state  has  jurisdiction 
over  higher  misdemeanors.^^^  All  these  decisions  tend  to  show 
that  power  to  remove  a  state  or  county  officer  is  not  granted  as 
an  implied  power.  In  support  of  the  contention  that  the  public 
schools  are  not  primarily  a  municipal  institution,  I  quote : 
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"A  city  is  a  corporation  distinct  from  that  of  the  school  district 
even  though  both  are  designated  by  the  same  name  and  embrace  the 
same  territory.  The  one  derives  its  authority  direct  from  the  legislature 
through  the  general  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  the  state,  while  the  authority  of  the  other  is  found  in  the 
charter  under  which  it  is  organized;  and  even  though  the  charter  may 
purport  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  municipal  officers  in  refer- 
ence to  the  public  schools  in  the  same  language  as  has  the  legislature 
in  the  political  code,  yet  these  powers  and  duties  are  referable  to  the 
legislative  authority  and  not  to  the  charter.  "352 

The  need  for  a  closer  supervision  of  municipal  affairs  began 
to  be  felt  with  the  growth  of  conditions  heretofore  described. 
Our  municipal  expenditures  are  enormous  and  our  municipal 
debts  exceed  the  debt  of  the  national  government.^^^  At  present 
about  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  live  and 
work  in  cities. ^^*  Phenomenal  expansion  and  a  multiplicity  of 
problems  have  made  imperative  the  demand  for  the  centralizing 
of  power  and  the  placing  of  responsibility.  Brooklyn,  under  her 
charter  of  1882,  New  York  City  in  1884,  and  cities  throughout 
New  England,  especially  in  the  years  immediately  following, 
granted  to  the  mayor  increased  powers  in  appointments  and  re- 
movals and  the  efficiency  of  small  boards  began  to  be  under- 
stood.^^^  And  this  need  for  individual  authority  was  manifest 
in  the  field  of  education  as  well  as  in  the  various  branches  of 
municipal  government.  For  progress  in  the  management  of 
finance,  police,  fire,  and  other  departments  was  made  along  with 
that  of  education. ^^'^  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  decentralizing  tendencies  were  very  marked.  The  acts  of 
local  officials  were  not  supervised,  notwithstanding  that  the  state 
was  always  superior  to  its  component  parts.  From  1850  to  the 
close  of  the  century  there  was  a  radical  change  toward  central- 
ization. Local  officials  were  subject  to  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion by  boards  and  officers  of  various  branches  of  administration. 
In  the  domains  of  public  health,  public  charges,  education,  and 
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local  finance,  this  was  particularly  true.^^^  But  it  is  a  difficult 
undertaking  for  cities  to  bring  about  great  reforms  from  within. ^^^ 
Some  external  influence  and  pressure,  uniting  with  progressive 
internal  movements,  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  with  any 
degree  of  dispatch.  Cities  have  been  slow  indeed  to  realize  that 
reform  in  matters  municipal  is  absolutely  essential  to  successful 
life  and  growth,  and  "It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  Ameri- 
cans have  thought  it  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  science  of 
municipal  government. '  ^^^^ 

The  school  committee  and  the  school  visitor  had  each  in  turn 
accomplished  notable  results,  and  each  in  turn  had  proved  its 
adequacy  to  meet  the  enlarged  conditions  of  the  growing  dem- 
ocracy. It  began  to  appear  that  not  only  mu>st  more  serious 
attention  be  given  the  administration  of  the  schools,  but  that 
supervision  in  cities  should  be  both  a  profession  and  a  business. 
Furthermore,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  details  necessarv  in 
carrying  out  a  policy  for  the  urban  communitv  are  vastly  differ-   individuality 

-'       *=  i^  -^  "^  .  of  Municipal 

ent  from  those  in  force  in  a  rural  locality.     Again,  the  policy   '^!c]iooi 

"^  ci  7  i  ^       Administration 

itself  in  the  city  is  quite  dissimilar  to  that  necessary  in  the  coun- 
try. From  both  the  educational  and  business  sides,  special  heads 
are  demanded  for  city  school  systems.  The  modern  city  school 
system  and  other  reformed  municipal  activities  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.^*"*  While  the  necessity  for  expert  direction 
was  not  felt  as  fully  in  an  early  day  under  the  district  system, 
as  at  a  later  period,  the  need  was  there.  To  secure  economical 
results  in  school  or  elsewhere  we  must  systematize  and  centralize. 
Our  economic  system  so  demands.  We  must  have  a  competent 
head  controlled  by  proper  rules. ^®^ 

Horace  Mann  in  his  first  report  in  1838  spoke  strongly  on 
the  need  for  supervision  in  education.  His  report  in  1845  con- 
sidered more  fully  the  ways  and  means  of  establishing  the  office 
of  superintendent  for  cities,  and  other  school  men  of  the  day 


357  Fairlie,  State  Supervision  in  Local  Finance,  Am.  Pol.  Sei.  Assn.,  vol. 
1,  p.  152. 

358  Dutton  and  Snedden,  loc.  cit.,  p.  123. 

359  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

360  Fairlie,  Municipal  Eeform,  p.  200. 

361  Denfield,    The    Superintendent    as    an    Organizer    and    an    Executive, 
N.  E.  A.,  1900,  pp.  282-288. 
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were  active  supporters  of  the  idea.  The  direct  history  of  city 
school  supervision  runs  back  only  to  the  year  1837.  Buffalo, 
New  York,  seems  to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  munic- 
ipality to  engage  a  superintendent  of  schools.  In  the  same  year 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  followed,  and  two  years  later  the  city  of 
Providence,^*'-  Rhode  Island,  did  likewise.  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, elected  a  superintendent  in  1840,  New  Orleans  in  1841, 
superintl^ndencies  Rochestcr,  Ncw  York,  iu  1843,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1847,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  the  next  year,  Baltimore  one  year  before  the  middle 
of  the  century,  and  Cincinnati  in  1850.  These  cities  paved  the 
way  for  that  innumerable  company  that  later  adopted  a  like 
policy.  For  during  the  great  internal  strife  of  the  early  sixties, 
and  in  the  subsequent  period  of  recovery,  reconstruction,  and 
union  of  interests,  the  spirit  of  the  schools  made  steady  advance. 
''School  committees  in  many  towns,  recognizing  that  one  man 
could  accomplish  more  by  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  work  than 
could  several  whose  interests  and  time  were  divided,  delegated 
to  a  single  member  supervisory  duties,  and  had  him  designated 
as  superintendent  of  schools.  A  little  later  men  from  without  the 
board,  who  were  skilled  in  school  matters,  were  selected  for  these 
positions,  and  we  have  the  origin  of  the  modern  city  superintend- 
ent. "^^^  The  success  of  the  experiment  of  close  supervision  in 
these  cities  soon  called  for  aggressive  action  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York 
City  joined  the  ranlvs  in  1851,  San  Francisco  and  Jersey  City 
in  1852,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Brooklyn,  and  Cleveland  the  year 
following,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  one  year  later.  Then  in  1855 
Indianapolis,  and  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  elected  superintend- 
ents, to  be  followed  by  Milwaukee  in  1859,  Albany,  New  York, 
in  1866,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1867,  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1869,  Denver  in  1872,  and  Philadelphia  in  1883.  Thus  many  of 
the  larger  cities  were  more  conservative  than  those  of  small  and 
moderate  size,  and  marched  haltingly  toward  the  vantage  ground 
of  central  control. 


362  Martin  says  that  Providence  was  the  first  city  to  put  the  idea  in 
practice,  * '  suggested  ....  by  the  factory  system  of  the  State. ' '  The 
Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System,  pp.  220,  221. 

363  Dexter,  History  of  Education  in  the  U.  S.,  p.  185. 
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It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  study  these  typical 
cities,  the  better  to  determine  causes  leading-  to  the  inception  in 
them  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools.  Source  of  early 
settlement,  the  temper  of  the  people,  industrial  condition,  geo- 
graphical location — these  and  numerous  other  causes  may  be  sup- 
posed to  play  a  part  in  any  such  movement.  By  reference  to  the  officefof'cuv^ 
accompanying  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  at  a  given  period,  in  Superintendent 
widely  separated  sections  of  the  country,  an  identical  movement 
was  taking  shape.  Buffalo  and  Louisville — the  North  and  the 
South — were  advancing  shoulder  to  shoulder.  In  conservative  New 
England,  at  Springfield,  and  at  the  metropolis  of  the  cotton 
country,  New  Orleans,  progress  was  demanded  simultaneously. 
Public  sentiment  focused  in  the  Ohio  country  at  Columbus  and 
in  Baltimore  at  about  the  same  time.  The  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  city  schools  was  being  inaugurated  at  Jersey  City,  while 
away  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  very  noon-time  of  her  "days 
of  '49,"  San  Francisco  was  keeping  step. 

Year  of  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools  inaugurated 
City 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 1837 

Louisville,   Ky 1837 

Providence,  E.  1 1839 

Springfield,    Mass 1840 

New  Orleans,  La 1841 

Rochester,   N.   Y 1843 

Columbus,  0 1847 

Syracuse,   N.  Y 1848 

Baltimore,  Md 1849 

Cincinnati,    0 1850 

Boston,   Mass 1851 

Gloucester,  Mass 1851 

New  York  City  1851 

San  Francisco,  Calif 1852 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 1852 

Newark,  N.  J 1853 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1853 

Cleveland,  0 1853 

Chicago,    111 1854 

St.  Louis,  Mo 1854 

St.  Joseph,  Wis 1854 

Indianapolis,   Ind 1855 

Worcester,   Mass 1855 
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Milwaukee,    Wis 1859 

Albany,  N.  Y 1866 

Kansas  City,  Mo 1867 

Washington,  D.  C 1869 

Denver,   Col 1872 

Scranton,   Penn 1877 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1883 

First  thought  would  seem  to  indicate  that  with  tradition  and 
culture  and  stability  New"  England  would  have  kept  far  in  the 
lead  in  the  organization  of  city  school  systems.  Her  settled 
policy  and  great  advance  in  higher  education  should  have  given 
her  a  perspective  and  a  point  of  view  unattainable  by  the  less 
refined  western  and  southern  country.  As  a  sociological  problem 
it  would  be  worth  w^hile  to  note  the  real  reasons  for  the  move- 
ment, forward  and  backward,  and  the  particular  relation  existing 
between  various  localities  and  cities.  And  it  would  be  fully  as 
illuminating  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  reasons  for  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  sentiment  toward  centralization  in  Chicago 
in  1854,  in  Denver  in  1872,  only  to  find  this  same  sentiment 
uncrystallized  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  until  the  year  1883. 

As,  more  and  more,  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  machine 

began  to  be  understood  and  appreciated,  there  developed  a  feeling 

that  the  management  of  school  affairs  should  be  considered  aside 

rte^Separation    ^^^  apart  from  othcr  muncipal  activities.     Taxation  for  school 

and  Munidpai    purposes ;  estimating  the  budget ;  proper  apportionment  of  funds ; 

Mfittprs  • 

questions  pertaining  to  the  certification,  selection,  assignment, 
compensation,  and  dismissal  of  an  army  of  teachers,  assistants, 
and  employees ;  the  choice  of  textbooks  and  apparatus ;  the  mak- 
ing of  courses  of  study ;  the  locating  and  acquiring  of  new  sites 
and  the  planning  and  constructing  of  buildings — these  and  many 
additional  problems  called  for  specific  thought  and  treatment. 
For,  says  Bard,  "The  city  as  a  city  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
city  school  district. '  '^^*    This  authority  states  further : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the  city  school  district  is  provided  for 
as  a  department  of  the  city  government,  or  is  created  an  independent 
corporation  exclusively  for  educational  purposes,  various  ofiScers  of  the 
city  government  are  frequently  charged  with  important  functions  in  con- 
nection with  public  education  within  its  limits.  But,  as  has  been  seen, 
this  is  true  also  of  other  municipal  corporations  as  well  as  of  the  city. 

364  The  City  School  District,  p.  28. 
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The  state  has  also  utilized  for  the  administration  of  schools  within  the 
city  school  district,  various  agencies  provided  by  it  for  the  administra- 
tion of  education  or  other  affairs  of  the  state  in  its  different  subdivisions, 
or  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  "ses 

It  is  necessary  that  the  line  between  executive  and  administra- 
tive duty  and  action  be  clearly  drawn.  Power  resides  in  the 
people  and  all  should  have  a  voice  in  shaping  the  policy  to  be 
followed.  But  this  policy  once  determined,  it  should  be  intrusted 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  administrative  body  invested  with  author- 
ity. In  cities,  the  questions  pertaining  to  education  should  be 
considered  apart  from  other  matters  of  civic  welfare,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  same  being  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority. 
"The  affairs  of  the  school  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  partisan 
contests  or  municipal  business. '  ^^^^  Decisions  of  the  higher  courts 
have  showTi  that  the  city  has  no  control  over  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  officers  or  agents  of  the  board  act  independently  of 
the  city.  Note  the  following  case.  The  department  of  public 
instruction  of  New  York  City  rented  and  conducted  school  in  a 
room  in  the  upper  part  of  a  building,  in  the  lower  floor  of  which 
was  a  salesroom.  The  goods  stored  in  this  latter  room  were  al- 
leged to  be  injured  by  leakage  of  water  from  above  and  damages 
were  asked  by  the  plaintiff.  It  was  held  that  "The  city  of  New  case: 
York  is  not  liable  for  negligence  of  employees  of  the  commission  Not  Liable 
of  the  department  of  Public  Instruction. ' '  It  was  further  held  School  Board 
that  while  not  declared  by  act  of  1871  a  corporation,  it  was  the 
evident  intention  that  the  education  department  should  be  such 
and  that  it  should  not  be  subject  to  control  of  city  government. 
Whether  it  was  a  corporate  body  is  not  material,  for  although 
formerly  constituted  a  department  of  the  municipal  government, 
the  duties  which  it  was  required  to  discharge  were  not  local  or 
corporate,  but  related  and  belonging  to  an  important  branch  of 
the  administrative  department  of  the  state  government.  Although 
appointed  by  the  mayor  the  commission  were  independent  in 
their  ovm  appointments  of  subordinates,  and  free  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  educational  machine.    It  was  held  that  the  municipal 


365  Ihid.,  p.  37. 

366  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen   on   the   Organization   of  City 
School  Systems,  p.  128. 
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corporation  is  not  liable  for  damages. ^*'^  The  city  board  of  educa- 
tion member  is  not  a  city  official,  but,  elected  or  appointed  locally, 
he  serves  the  state^*^^  through  serving  his  community.  The  coun- 
cil and  the  board  of  education  are  separate  bodies. 

Within  each  municipal  corporation  is  found  a  school  corpora- 
tion, the  latter  independent  of,  but,  according  to  Smart,  coter- 
minous with,  the  former.^*^''     This  statement  is  not  quite  true  to 
fact,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  frequently  the  city  school  district 
The  embraces  territory  outside  the  municipal  boundaries.     Hence  we 

Municipality  i  •  •  p        i        i  ■  p 

and  the  School    may  havc  a  Combination  or  school  corporation,  of  district,  parish. 

District 

or  county,  each  in  a  manner  independent,  but  forming  portions 
of  one  entire  system. ^'°  The  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  California,  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  with  boundaries  identical.  Through  special 
legislative  act  the  city  included  the  Santa  Cruz  school  district 
and  a  portion  of  the  Bay  View  school  district  adjoining.  The 
latter  unit  preserved  a  separate  autonomy  from  1865  to  1889. 
For  years  the  county  superintendent  had  apportioned  funds  to 
the  Bay  View  district,  and  when  finally  such  apportionment  was 
discontinued,  said  district  as  plaintiff  sought  to  secure  such  ap- 
portionment. The  county  superintendent  as  defendant  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  Bay  View  as  a  separate  district,  the  conten- 
tion being  that  the  portion  of  the  latter  included  in  the  city  of 
Santa  Cruz  was  for  school  purposes  a  part  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
school  district.  Hence  it  must  be  determined  whether  "by  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  or  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  all  that  portion 
of  the  school  district  with  the  annexed  boundaries  of  the  city 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  district.  Unless  subdivided  by 
legislative  authority  each  city  or  incorporated  town  forms  a 
school  district  (Political  Code  at  the  time  of  incorporation,  Sec- 
tion 1576).  In  1878  the  amended  section  permitted  the  super- 
visors to  include  more  territory  with  the  city  school  district  than 
Case:  City  that  uow  included  within  the  boundaries  of  an  incorporated 
Mayinciude"^    towu. "     In  1891  the  scctiou  was  further  amended  to  provide 

Outlying  f>  i  •  •    •  i  •  r. 

Territory  tor  the  supcrvisoTS  upoii  pctitiou,  to  aimcx  to  the  city  for  school 


367  Ham  V.  The  Mayor,  etc.,  70  N.  Y.  459. 
36S  Draper,  American  Education,  p.  54. 

360  The  Best  System  of  Schools  for  a  State,  N.  E.  A.,  1880,  p.  32. 
also  same  title  (Douglass  and  Carlon,  Indianapolis),  p.  15. 
370  Ihid.,  p.  32  and  p.  5,  respectively. 
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purposes  ''only  the  remainder  of  the  district  or  districts  for 
which  said  city  or  town  was  org^anized,  or  any  part  thereof;  and 
provided  further,  that  whenever  any  territory  shall  be  annexed 
to  a  city  or  an  incorporated  town  for  school  purposes,  the  board 
of  education  or  of  school  trustees  of  said  city  or  incorporated 
town  shall  have  full  control  for  school  purposes  only  of  the  terri- 
tory or  property  so  annexed."  It  was  held  that  the  board  of 
supervisors  have  annexed  no  territory  to  the  city  and  that  after 
incorporation  the  powers  of  the  supervisors  cease.  Hence  any 
portion  of  the  original  Bay  View  district  now  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  is  part  of  the  latter  school  district. 
Bay  View  as  a  corporation  is  not  here  considered,  but  Bay  View 
as  a  school  district,  through  annexation,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Santa  Cruz.^^^  "As  union  of  city  dis- 
tricts has  often  been  formed  by  consolidation  of  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  suburban  areas,  and  because  every  district  or  ward  desires 
representation,"^'-  large  board  membership  has  resulted.  In 
New  England  this  question  of  the  relation  of  the  school  board 
or  the  school  district  to  the  municipality  seldom  arises,  owing 
to  the  sovereign  capacity  of  the  town  meeting.  Taking  cities 
by  and  large  throughout  the  country,  it  appears  that  the 
school  systems  of  half  of  the  principal  ones  are  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  city  government. ^'^  In  some  cities  the  school  and 
local  boards  have  slight  connection.  It  is  the  judgment  of  many 
that  reason  for  autonomy  does  not  exist  in  the  school  department 
more  than  in  that  of  parks,  streets,  fire,  or  the  like.^^*  The  dis- 
tinction as  between  school  district  and  municipality,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  the  state  stands  superior  to  the  city  unit,  is  shown 
in  the  following  case.  With  reference  to  an  issue  of  bonds  by 
the  school  district  of  Los  Angeles  city  we  find  that  "The  school 
system  of  the  state  is  a  matter  of  general  concern  and  not  a  an^'^sehooi 
municipal  affair.  There  is  a  well  recognized  difference  between  EerVve  Power 
the  acts  of  a  city  and  the  acts  of  the  school  district  which  may  soTc^s'^'^'^*'"* 


371  Bay  View  v.  Linseott,  25  Cal.  99. 

372  Dutton    and    Snedden,   Administration   of   Public   Education    in    the 
U.  S.,  p.  137. 

^i^Ihid.,  p.  126. 

374  Hinsdale,  The  Business  Side  of  City  School  Sijstems,  N.  E.  A.,  1888, 
p.  313. 
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comprise  the  same  territory.  These  are  essentially  the  acts  of 
two  different  corporate  entities,  the  powers  of  the  city  being 
drawn  from  the  charter  and  the  powers  of  the  school  district 
being  derived  from  the  provisions  of  the  political  code.  "^^^ 

As   city   school   systems    developed   it   became   evident   that 
troublesome  problems  demanded  solution  particularly  on  the  ad- 

Some  Problems         ..  .  .-..,  ^,        itit  -,       f       -i 

of  City  School     mmistrative  and  nnancial  sides.     Should  the  board  oi  education 

Administration 

be  large  or  small,  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  council,  or  court?  Should  the  superintendent  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  board,  or  should  he  be  elected  by  popular  vote 
and  be  answerable  only  to  the  people?  How  should  a  division 
of  duties  as  between  superintendent  and  board  be  made  ?  Should 
the  board  act  as  a  body  or  by  committees?  Would  the  business 
side  of  the  organization  best  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
agent?  To  whom  should  he  be  responsible,  superintendent  or 
board?  Under  what  conditions,  if  at  all,  should  appeal  be  taken 
from  the  decision  of  the  superintendent  and  the  board,  and  in 
whom  was  vested  the  higher  authority?  In  just  how  far  was 
the  city  the  agent  of  the  state  ?  What,  in  short,  was  the  relation 
of  the  city  school  department  to  the  municipal  government,  and 
what  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  state  at  large  ? 

The  board  of  education,  which  is  charged  with  the  direction 
of  schools  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  which  is  often  re- 
garded as  a  separate  municipal  corporation,  is  usually  elected 
by  the  people  residing  within  the  district.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, this  body  is  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities ;  in 
The  City  othcrs  it  is  appointed  by  the  legislature.^'*^    But  whether  elected 

Board  of 

Education :  Its  by  the  pcoplc  or  appointed  by  mayor  or  council,  boards  were 
formerly,  as  a  general  rule,  composed  of  many  members.  Not 
only  was  it  considered  more  democratic  to  work  under  large  and 
representative  boards,  but  such  a  body  brought  wide  experience 
and  added  wisdom  to  its  councils.  It  not  infrequently  happened 
that  the  hands  of  board  members  were  in  large  measure,  if  not 
completely,  tied  by  the  local  council,  especially  in  matters  of 
finance.     It  is  also  true  that  city  councils  sometimes  performed 


s"'""  Los   Angeles  City  School   District   et  al.   v.   O.   W.   Langdon  et  al. 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County,  83  Pac.  1905. 

37G  Rollins,  School  Administration  in  Municipal  Government,  p.  24. 
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the  duties  of  a  board  of  education. ^^^  ' '  Wherever  school  systems 
have  lieen  under  the  control  of  the  city  government,  progress  has 
often  been  retarded,  the  schools  have  been  regarded  with  sus- 
picion if  not  with  contempt  by  many  people,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  high  professional  standards  has  been  well-nigh  impos- 
sible."^'^ The  school  board  members  are  supposed  to  be  chosen 
on  account  of  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  They 
are  expected  to  make  a  study  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  trend  of  education.  The  city  council  on  the 
other  hand  is  likely  to  give  much  more  attention  to  the  granting 
of  a  building  permit,  the  hearing  of  a  petition  on  street  opening, 
or  an  argument  favoring  the  issuance  of  a  license  to  an  itinerant 
peddler.  Boards  of  education  should  be  free  not  only  in  the  mat- 
ter of  budget  estimates,  but  in  expenditure  as  well.  One  author- 
ity states  that  so  far  as  he  had  noticed,  when  a  school  board  had 
to  stand  before  a  city  council  hat  in  hand,  pleading  for  appro- 
priations, the  cause  of  education  was  humiliated. ^'^ 

The  large  board,  so  common  in  the  beginning,  and  still  in 
existence  in  many  places,  divided  responsibility  to  the  detriment 
of  the  schools.  It  has  even  been  reported  that  the  number  of 
board  members  in  a  New  England  town  equalled  the  num- 
ber of  the  teaching  corps^200.  Philadelphia  had  at  one 
time  a  board  of  500,  and  Pittsburgh  234  members.^*°  When 
elected  by  wards  or  precincts  or  districts,  local  pride  or 
political  jobbery  often  plays  a  part  injurious  to  the  wider  inter- 
ests of  the  city  at  large.  To  eliminate  the  evils  resulting  from  The  Board: 
election  by  wards,  appointment  by  city  council  was  resorted  to  in  Appointment 
some  cities.  The  results  from  this  plan  were  also  unsatisfactory. 
Municipal  officers  have  oftimes  been  loath  to  release  into  the 
hands  of  school  boards  their  control  upon  the  school.  Even  today 
in  many  of  the  more  enlightened  localities,  the  city  council  looks 
with  keen  displeasure  upon  the  independent  school  board,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  school  budget  alone  may 
be  greater  than  the  combined  budgets  of  all  other  departments, 
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and  that  from  the  business  as  well  as  from  the  educational  side 
school  administration  demands  special  treatment.  The  problem 
of  school  is  the  problem  of  cities,  of  government.  As  the  school 
is  not  the  creature  of  the  municipality,  the  state  should  assume 
large  responsibility,  and  should  protect  the  school  in  wards  of 
cities,  the  school  officers  not  being  municipal  officers. ^*^  Webster 
declares  for  appointive  rather  than  elective  boards,  but  says  that 
as  yet  many  localities  have  not  developed  public  sentiment  for 
good  schools.  If  left  to  the  local  community  rather  than  to  a 
central  (not  national)  board,  education  will  suffer.  Centraliza- 
tion is  not  un-American.  It  compels  the  weak  places  to 
strengthen. ^^-  "The  members  of  school  boards  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  population,  and  of  all  their  common  educa- 
tional interests.  "^^^  This  report  goes  on  to  show  that  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  at  large,  the  number  of  board  members  small, 
and  the  term  extended. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  large  board  soon   became  ap- 
parent.    The  body  was  too  cumbersome,  and  instead  of  turning 
off  business  as  would  the  directors  of  a  bank  or  a  corporation,  the 
meeting. of  the  board  of  education  became  a  forum  for  debate. 
The  argument,  and  oratory.     The  plan  of  dividing  the  work  of  the 

Committee  .'  t  ■■,       ■        •  n 

Plan  board   among  committees,   while   m   itself   possessing   pomts   of 

strength,  does  not  result  in  the  greatest  efficiency  if  the  board  be 
large  and  the  committees  numerous.  With  large  boards  these 
committees  consisted  of  from  three  to  five  or  seven  members  each. 
Frequently  the  number  of  committees  was  so  great  that  a  given 
member  found  himself  upon  two  or  three,  the  chief  of  which 
were  those  of  finance,  course  of  study,  teachers,  janitors  and  sup- 
plies, discipline,  buildings  and  grounds,  etc.  Says  Chancellor : 
' '  It  may  appear  that  a  large  board,  divided  into  many  committees, 
each  doing  much  executive  work  full  of  details,  has  greater 
authority  over  the  schools  than  a  small  board,  doing  no  executive 
work  at  all ;  but  a  close  examination  of  the  history  of  the  school 
boards  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  and  St.  Louis,  where 
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there  has  been  true  progress,  and  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
record  of  such  a  committee  as,  for  example,  the  District  of 
Cohimbia,  where  the  board  has  been  enlarged,  quickly  dispels 
the  illusion."^**  Again:  "The  first  principle  of  such  organiza- 
tion is  to  have  small  committees.  The  several  advantages  of  such 
committees  are  similar  to  those  of  a  small  board  of  education. 
Two  or  three  men  can  discuss  a  matter  much  more  carefully  than 
can  seven  or  ten  men."^^"  The  committee  plan  does  not  assure 
the  best.-results.  It  is  only  slightly  better  than  for  the  state 
legislature  to  carry  on  state  administration  by  means  of  standing 
committees."^"  When  the  superintendent  has  his  work  laid  out 
by  committees,  initiative  and  individuality  are  lost."^"  The  com- 
mittee system,  carried  to  its  finality,  allows  of  "trading"  and  the 
shifting  of  responsibility  from  one  to  another.  Gaton  says  there 
is  more  danger  of  trickery  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  board. 
He  favors  the  committee  plan  and  thinks  the  board  should  be 
permanent ;  its  work  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. ^^^ 

In  its  notable  report  in  1898,  the  Educational  Commission  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  said  :  "The  joint  authority  of  the  city  council  Legislative  and 
and  the  board  of  education  in  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erec-  Functions 
tion  of  buildings  has  caused  undue  delay  and,  in  some  cases,  has 
aroused  public  suspicion  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodations. 
....  AA^e  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  legal  provision 
for  a  small  membership  of  the  board  and  for  a  distinct  differentia- 
tion of  legislative  and  executive  M'ork.  "^^^  Since  1898  in  many 
cities  there  has  been  brought  about  a  dissolution  of  interests  as 
between  the  board  of  education  and  the  city  council  or  board 
of  commissioners.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  as  yet  there 
are  few  examples  of  complete  separation  of  powers  and  duties, 
and  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  how  far  such  separation  should 
be  carried.    In  many  of  our  larger  cities,  perhaps  one  half,  a  close 
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relation  between  the  two  bodies  still  exists,  and  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  budget  especially,  the  municipal  authority  con- 
trols. New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago  are  not- 
able as  amongst  this  class  of  cities.  Wiley  says:  "In  municipal 
government  there  has  been  a  decided  subordination  of  the  educa- 
tional authority  to  the  general  administration.  The  municipal 
program  of  the  National  Municipal  League  voices  the  extreme  of 
this  tendency  in  municipal  government.  "^^°  There  still  exists 
also  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  securing 
the  city  school  board;  some  who  believe  in  making  it  an  inde- 
pendent body  would  place  the  appointment  of  its  members  in 
the  hands  of  the  mayor  or  city  council.  If  the  board  of  a  city  is 
to  be  appointed,  the  city  council  or  mayor  may  serve  the  people 's 
interests  as  satisfactorily  as  any  civic  bodj^  In  any  event  school 
boards  that  are  appointed  are  almost  invariably  satisfactory. 
Better  results  are  noted  where  the  change  from  election  to  ap- 
pointment has  been  made.  A  commission  chosen  without  regard 
to  party  affiliation  or  ward  location  would  perhaps  be  best 
qualified  to  name  a  competent  board.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  election  of  the  board  may  be  left  directly  with  the  peo- 
ple.^^^  It  is  certainly  unsafe  to  go  to  the  extent  of  doing  away 
with  the  school  board  and  centering  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,^"-  whether  such  man  be  appointed  or  elected.  The  elected 
board  represents  the  people,  and  should  not  be  far  removed  from 
them. 

A  commission  could  lay  down  certain  basic  principles  as  to 
the  working  plan  for  all  city  boards,  with  each  body  left  free  to 
determine  details.^^^  It  is  a  matter  of  more  general  belief  than 
formerly  that  extensive  legislation  is  not  called  for.  The  board 
should  be  accorded  perfect  freedom  where  the  conditions  will 
permit,  restrictive  legislation  giving  way  as  ideal  conditions  ad- 
vance. The  feeling  is  also  somewhat  general  that  the  board  and 
superintendent  should  act  in  harmony  toward  a  common  end. 
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The  large  board  should  be  displaced  by  the  small ;  the  latter 
should  center  power  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and, 
while  giving  him  their  entire  support,  the  board  should  demand 
from  him  large  returns  in  efificiency  and  result.  "The  great 
reform  of  the  decade  in  Boston  school  administration,"  says 
Ellis,  "was  the  substitution  on  January  1,  1906,  of  a  school  com- 
mittee of  five  for  one  of  twenty-four.  This  created  an  organiza- 
tion of  potency  and  led  to  numerous  important  reforms."^''''  Sub- 
committees were  abolished,  and  the  public  was  permitted  to  know 
what  was  done.  The  functions  of  the  school  officials  were  en- 
larged and  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  took  over  the 
duties  formerly  held  by  the  committees.  The  beneficial  effects 
are  felt  everywhere. 

A  question  of  large  importance  is  as  to  who  should  accept 
office  on  the  school  board.  Politics  aside,  the  question  is  still  un- 
answered. Should  those  only  who  are  familiar  with  the  educa- 
tional regime  and  who  possess  knowledge  of  the  details  of  school 
organization  and  management,  permit  themselves  to  be  elected  to 
the  office?  There  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  "no  one 
should  accept  a  position  on  a  school  board  unless  he  is  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  system  of  public  education  and  is  prepared  to 
make  some  sacrifice  of  his  personal  private  business  for  the  public 
good."^^^"'  There  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  gerve^as°"''^ 
latter  portion  of  the  statement  here  made,  although  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  interest  of  reform,  both  superintendent  and 
board  member  might  be  led  to  accept  positions  of  public  trust 
even  when  out  of  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  system.  ]\Iore- 
over  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  system  of  education  is  entirely 
acceptable  to  a  progressive  superintendent  or  broad-minded  board 
member.  Some  think  the  board  members  should  be  trained  educa- 
tionally or  they  will  not  be  able  to  display  judgment  in  holding 
the  superintendent  for  results. ^^*' 
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The  superintendent  of  city  schools  has  from  the  first  been  a 
leader  educationally.  This  was  true  in  the  beginning  when  the 
office  was  for  long  filled  in  many  cities  by  popular  election.  In 
late  years  it  still  holds  true  as,  more  and  more,  it  has  become 
customary  for  the  board  of  education  to  make  the  appointment. 
It  has  been  felt  by  many  that  appointment  of  this  official  was 
undemocratic  and  that  power  was  thus  being  wrenched  from  the 
hands  of  the  people.  "For  the  central  state  administration  and 
municipal  administration,"  says  Goodnow,  "the  method  of  form- 
ing the  official  relation  should  be  by  appointment,  if  an  efficient, 
harmonious,  and  responsible  administration,  subject  to  popular 
control,  is  desired.  This  is  the  method  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully adopted  in  the  national  administration.  This  is  also  the 
method  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  recent  municipal 
charters  for  the  larger  cities  in  the  United  States.'"'''^  When, 
however,  the  growth  of  the  municipality  demanded  in  the  school 
superintendent  not  only  a  leader  in  education  but  a  civic  leader 
as  well,  and  one  thoroughly  in  toucli  with  the  business  interests 
of  the  city,  the  superintendent  seldom  measured  up  to  the  de- 
The  mands.     Indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  rank  and  file  have  had 

a  Leader  no  realizing  sense  of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  successful  school 

man.  It  seemed  clear  to  such  that  the  teacher's  business  was  to 
teach  and  nothing  more.  In  this  way  the  superintendent  was 
either  deprived  of  his  privilege  and  duty,  or  being  out  of  touch 
with  men  and  things,  he  did  not  grasp  his  opportunities.  He 
should  be  both  school  man  and  administrator,  in  the  small  city 
doing  his  work  personally  and  in  the  large  center  working 
through  agents. ^^*  Not  only  should  he  keep  closely  in  touch  with 
the  life  of  the  municipality,  but  to  do  the  most  effective  educa- 
tional service  he  must  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  board. 
While  full  power  must  reside  in  the  superintendent,  no  man  or 
body  of  men  can  alone  successfully  administer  a  system  of  city 
schools,''''"  and  the  superintendent  must  constantly  look  both  to 
his  board  and  to  the  people  from  whom  power  is  derived,  for 
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suggestion  and  inspiration.  A  proper  working  relation  once 
established,  responsibility  must  now  be  added  to  duty.  With  no 
chance  for  the  superintendent  to  hide  behind  the  school  com- 
mittee, results  may  be  expected.""^''  Ex-President  Eliot  believes 
we  may  now  look  forward  to  the  time  when  experts  will  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  on  all  executive  work.  ''I  suppose,"  he  says, 
"our  business  associations  have  learned  already  that  the  first 
evidence  of  competency  in  the  manager  of  a  business  is  that  he 
employs  experts  for  all  his  executive  work."  Dr.  Eliot  goes  - 
on  to  show  that  great  corporations,  which  transact  the  bulk  of 
the  business  of  the  country,  follow  this  custom  implicitly.  A 
board  or  commission  selects  the  experts,  makes  assignments,  and 
then  hands  over  to  these  experts  the  management  and  executive 
control. ^"^  The  success  of  all  great  business  enterprises  is  con- 
ditioned, not  so  much  on  the  quality  of  the  individual  employees, 
nor  on  the  general  intelligence  and  financial  .standing  of  the 
boards  of  control,  as  on  the  capacity  of  the  overseers,  the  superin- 
tendents, and  the  general  managers. ^'^*-  After  declaring  that 
school  committees  are  usually  underpaid  and  chosen  without 
guarantee  of  fitness;  that  they  seldom  visit  the. schools  and  that 
such  visits  may  as  well  be  omitted;  and  that  the  substitution  of 
expert  supervision  for  this  slipshod  oversight  results  in  increased 
efficiency,  Harrington  says:  "There  is  not  a  manufacturing  cor-   Methods  of 

Business 

poration  or  machine  shop  m  the  land  which  does  not  owe  its  Enterprise 

Applied  to 

prosperity  to  the  oversight  of  one  competent,  well  paid,  re-  School 
sponsible  head."""''  While  accepting  the  view  of  the  necessity 
for  the  centering  of  authority,  the  point  would  be  raised  by  some 
that  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  not  comparable  to  the  head 
of  a  great  commercial  concern,  as  in  the  latter  case  results  are 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.^°*  Nevertheless,  it  is 
coming  to  be  generally  understood  that  whether  in  school,  church, 
political,  or  trade  matters,  there  are  certain  business  principles 
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that  apply  iu  one  case  as  well  as  in  another,  and  these  principles 
may  not  be  ignored  in  educational  administration,  even  though 
there  is  a  certain  human  element  attaching  thereto  that  plays 
a  less  conspicuous  part  in  the  machine-made  cotton  fabrics  or  the 
working  out  of  a  time  schedule  for  an  interurban  railroad. 

' '  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  granted  much  larger 
powers  than  he  now  possesses :  he  should  have  not  only  the  initia- 
tive in,  but  the  determination  of,  all  purely  educational  questions, 
his  action  being  subject  to  revision  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study,  the  choice 
of  textbooks  and  apparatus,  the  examination,  the  appointment, 
the  promotion,  and  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  are  duties  which 
properly  devolve  upon  him.  acting  with  his  assistants  and  with 
the  examining  board,  and  subject  to  overruling  by  the  board.  "'''^^ 
If  the  superintendent  is  competent,  then  the  scope  of  the  work 
as  suggested  by  the  report  is  not  too  great,  nor  the  power  too 
extensive ;  if  incompetent,  the  board  may  exercise  its  prerogative 
and  overrule  his  actions,  and  if  he  be  weak  and  without  initiative, 
the  board  must  either  dismiss  him,  or  themselves  undertake  the 
duties  properly  belonging  to  him.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  in  justice  to  the  superintendent  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
wise  administration  and  economy  of  time  and  money,  power 
must  be  granted  the  superintendent  if  he  is  to  be  held  for  and 
judged  by  results.  When  strength  is  developed  he  should  receive 
credit,  and  as  well  should  he  be  criticized  adversely  for  laxity. 
He  should  always  be  given  the  benefit  of  doubt,  should  be  sup- 
ported and  guarded  always,  and  "after  he  has  been  given  every 
opportunity  to  prove  himself,  he  should  quietly  retire  if  he  can- 
not meet  the  emergency.  "*°'' 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  acting  school  visitor  into 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  Levermore  says  that  when  the 
latter  attempts  to  place  himself  on  a  working  basis  with  the 
board  and  delegates  duties  to  himself  such  as  to  produce  results, 
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the  " one-man-poAver "  cry  is  raised.*'"    Speaking  i)artiL'iilarly  of 

New  Haven  he  says  that  the  townspeople  criticize  when  the  board 

or  the  superintendent  go  outside  the  city  for  a  teacher  or  when 

the  board  select  a  superintendent  not  of  the  town.     Permanency 

and  peace  in  the  office  of  superintendent  are  necessary  for  larger 

results.*"^      This  statement,   unfortunately,   holds   true   both    in 

the  East   and   the   AVest.      The  superintendent   cannot   possibly  peTrie^sin 

please  all  the  townspeople,  and  in  order  to  bring  to  himself  the  of^Dutv"" 

least  -criticism    possible    he    should    endeavor    to    secure    power 

through    board-delegated    duties,    although    in    the    interest    of 

efficient  schools  he  may  be  forced  to  delegate  duties  to  himself. 

If  compelled  to  delegate  powers  to  himself  in   order  that  the 

integrity  of  the  schools  be  preserved,  he  should  unhesitatingly 

do  so.     Such  extreme  action  will  be  necessary  only  if  the  board 

prove  corrupt  or  incompetent.     If  finally  defeated  he  may  then 

retire  with  dignity.*"-'     ^Moreover,  many  localities  have  not  yet 

arrived  at  that  point  of  broader  outlook,  where  they  see  beyond 

the  borders  of  their   own  village,   and   dare   reach   across   the 

boundary  for  a  teacher  or  superintendent  who  should  be  brought 

over  into  the  promised  land.     Through  a  process  of  in-breeding 

and  narrow  provincialism  many  cities  and  towns  are  today  much 

behind   in   matters   educational.      The   idea,   however,    that   the   Danger  from 

In-Breeding 

"home  product"  is  to  hold  the  ground  without  competition  has 
led  to  dry-rot,  and  communities  are  fast  learning  that  they  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  secure  the  most  competent  man  or  woman, 
even  at  the  expense  of  selecting  an  outsider  and  at  a  salary 
greatly  in  advance  of  that  which  a  local  candidate  would  willingly 
accept.  It  would  appear  only  just  to  give  the  "home  product" 
first  consideration  if  this  can  safely  be  done.  There  is  danger, 
however,  of  becoming  provincial  if  this  be  carried  too  far.  Some 
progressive  superintendents  insist  that  a  local  graduate  shall 
teach  a  year  or  two  in  an  outside  town,  where  favors  will  be 
neither  asked  nor  shown,  and  where  a  new  point  of  view  may  be 
secured,  before  locating  permanently  in  the  "home  town. 


? ) 


407  r/jf  Ton-n  and  City  Government  of  New  Haven,  J.  H.  U.  Studies  in 
Hist,  and  Pol.  Sci.,  p.  505. 

408  md.,  p.  506. 

40!)  Fosjht,   "School   Administration,"   American   ScJiool  Board  Journal, 
Dec,  1909.  p.  23. 
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It  is  necessary  that  the  office  of  superintendent  be  kept  out  of 
politics — more  so  than  that  the  administrator  be  given  freedom 
of  action.  When  we  recognize  that  an  administrative  officer  is 
following  a  profession — not  occupying  a  "place,"  and  when  we 
further  recognize  the  importance  of  efficient  and  honest  adminis- 
tration, the  private  rights  and  necessary  fields  of  action  for  the 
official  will  be  nearer  solution. *^°  Better  it  is,  says  President  Frepdom  from 
Lowell,  to  safeguard  the  superintendent  and  keep  him  from  the  EsVeiuhii 
blasts 'of  criticism  and  danger  of  political  death  than  to  give  him 
unlimited  powers.  He  should  be  elected  for  a  long  term  and 
held  responsible  for  results.*^ ^  One  authority  advocates  a  board 
of  exactly  five  members,  elected  by  the  city  at  large,  one  each 
year,  to  serve  five  years,  such  board  to  possess  legislative  functions 
only,  with  power  to  appoint  a  superintendent  to  serve  six  years. 
This  period  is  better  than  life  tenure,  as  charges  may  at  any  time 
be  preferred.  Temporarily  the  superintendent  is  a  czar.*^-  There 
is  less  resentment  at  present  than  existed  in  times  past,  to  auto- 
cratic power  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent.  The  public  has 
come  to  demand  that  which  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
children,  and  in  consequence  centralization  of  power  is  looked 
upon  wnth  increasing  favor.  The  city  needs  a  strong  controlling 
hand  to  do  away  with  the  committee  evil.^^^ 

But  the  voice  of  admonition  is  heard.  There  are  those  who, 
in  the  matter  of  city  supervision,  as  in  state  oversight,  see 
breakers  ahead.  AVith  centralization  has  come  better  organiza- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  a  lessening  of  the  lay  influence.  Some 
claim  that  the  proponents  of  centralization  seek  not  to  ask  whether 
this  trend  is  altogether  good.  They  see  that  standards  may  be 
raised  and  made  uniform.  Those  who  anticipate  danger  look 
for  a  lessening  of  local  initiative  with  the  creating  of  uniform  un'j'Jmocratic? 
standards,  and  they  fear  also  a  loss  in  interest  on  the  part  of  the 


*io  Goodnow,  The  Growth  of  Executive  Discretion,  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Assn., 
vol.  2,  p.  43. 

411  The  Professional  and  Non-Professional  Bodies  in  Our  School  System 
and  the  Proper  Function  of  Each,  N.  E.  A.,  1898,  p.  1002. 

412  Jones,  The  Best  Method  of  Electing  School  Boards,  N.  E.  A.,  1903, 
p.  158. 

413  White,   Discussion:    Beport  of  the  Comm.   on   City   School   Systems; 
School  Superintendence  in  Cities,  N.  E.  A.,  1890,  pp.  319,  320. 
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rank  and  file.^^*  One  thinks  that  in  the  city  especially  the  dic- 
tator and  expert  should  not  be  developed,  and  that  the  common 
people  should  be  heard. ^^^  Gove  voices  a  conviction  that  in  trying 
to  right  a  wrong  we  have  gone  to  the  extreme  in  advocating  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Our  democracy  rebels. *^''  The  present 
tendency  means  one-man-rule  and  is  not  to  our  best  advantage.*^' 
If  the  dangers  pointed  out  are  real  dangers,  we  should  do  well  to 
heed  the  warning.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  danger  is 
as  great  as  that  feared  by  the  classicists,  viz.,  that  we  shall  over- 
industrialize  the  schools — shall  tap  off  all  the  richness  and  cul- 
ture— and  leave  only  the  material,  the  commercial,  the  utility 
spirit,  the  economic  and  money-making  instinct.  In  neither  case 
does  there  appear  as  yet  any  cause  for  apprehension.  The  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  initiative  of  our  people 
will  be  better  served  through  a  competent  expert  than  through 
laxity  and  intrigue  and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  a  larger  repre- 
sentation. For  after  all  we  are  to  train  citizens  in  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  term  and  to  do  this  we  need  in  power  not  politicians, 
or  czars,  or  incompetents,  but  men.  The  coming  superintendent 
must  first  be  a  man,  and  afterward  an  educator.  Then  in  the 
words  of  ]\Iaxwell :  "The  storms  of  political  strife  may  seethe 
around  him,  the  clouds  of  social  crime  may  envelop  him,  but  he 
should  be  a  soul  that,  ever  mingling  with  and  ever  fighting  the 
obscene  tumult,  is  never  by  it  contaminated.  The  state  has  no 
higher  duty  than  to  create  the  conditions  under  which  this  ideal 
may  be  realized."*^* 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  business  management 
of  the  schools  has  rested  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  school  com- 
mittees and  boards.    In  large  cities  where  the  superintendent  has 
Business  assumcd  coutrol  of  the  business  side,  this  duty,  added  to  those  of 

Dhe'cfo^r  "'^        cducatioual  administration,  has  rendered  adequate  accomplish- 
ment almost  impossible.     Hence  has  arisen  in  some  cities  the 


I 


•41*  Wiley,  "The  Layman  iu  School  Administration,"  Teachers'  College 
Becord,  Nov.,  1910,  pp.  9,  10. 

*i5  Seeley,  The  Province  of  the  Common  People  in  the  Administration  of 
Public  Education,  N.  E.  A.,  1909,  p.  421. 

410  The  Trail  of  the  City  Superintendent.  Comm.  of  Education,  1889- 
1900,  vol.  2,  pp.  571-577.     Also  N.  E.  A.,  1900,  p.  218. 

■417  Bruce,  Quo  Vadis,  School  Boards,  N.  E.  A.,  1899,  p.  1131. 

41S  City  School  Systems,  N.  E.  A.,  1890,  p.  460. 
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office  of  business  manager  or  director.  The  Chicago  Educational 
Commission  voiced  the  belief  that  a  business  manager  should  Ix^ 
secured,  one  who  would  formulate  a  sound  business  jooliey  and 
who  would  be  left  free  to  execute  his  work,  and  be  accountable 
to  the  board,  under  whom  he  should  have  power  of  appointment 
and  removal  of  subordinates.''^''  In  the  opinion  of  some  this  busi- 
ness manager  should  be  elected  for  the  same  term  as  the  superin- 
tendent ;  others  incline  to  the  belief  that  a  three-year  term  is 
preferable.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
a  city  working  under  two  independent  departments — instruction 
on  the  one  hand  and  business  upon  the  other.  Here  the  system 
is  marked  by  success.  The  school  director  in  Cleveland  is  elected 
at  large,  as  are  the  seven  board  members,  and  it  is  he  who  ap-  Cleveland 
points  the  superintendent  of  schools,  at  a  salary  equal  to  his 
own — $5,000.  The  superintendent  serves  without  limit  and  is  as 
supreme  in  his  own  field  as  is  the  director  in  his.*-°  While  this 
centralization  of  power,  or,  as  Thwing  terms  it,  the  "individual- 
istic"*-^ system,  may  be  too  extreme,  it  is  certainly  suggestive  of 
the  advantage  of  separation  of  powers.  It  will  perhaps  be  found 
best  in  the  long  run  to  elect  a  small  school  board  at  large,  this 
body  to  be  entrusted  with  the  appointment  of  both  superin- 
tendent and  business  manager,  and  each  to  be  supreme  in  his 
own  field,  and  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  or  for  from 
five  to  ten  years. 

A  question,  too,  of  considerable  significance  is  that  of  the 
assistance  that  important  voluntary  civic  associations  are  extend- 
ing to  the  realm  of  public  education.  Extreme  centralization 
and  executive  supremacy  necessitate  care  in  preserving  to  the 
people  that  interest,  without  which  the  schools  will  develop  into 
lifeless  intellectual  machines.  Legislation  alone  cannot  bring 
about  all  necessary  connections.  The  part  played  by  these  quasi- 
public  institutions  is  much  more  prominent  in  the  cities  than 
elsewhere,  their  influence  is  being  increasingly  felt,  and  "as  we 
in  our  national  political  institutions  come  to  rely  more  and  more 
upon  the  one-man  power  we  must  aim  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 


410  Report,  p.  14. 

420  Dexter,  History  of  Education  in  the  U.  S.,  p.  192. 

421  Education  in  the  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War,  p.  45. 
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Diagram  showing  the  development  of  administration  and  the  growth 
of  sentiment  toward  centralization  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  articles 
in  each  number  of  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  and  National  Education  Association — 1857-1909. 
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the  scope  of  these  great  civic  societies  in  the  national  field.  "*-- 

These  civic  organizations  are  growing  in  number  and  influence,  The  Work 

and  include  public  service  corporations,  bureaus  of  municipal   civic 

1  1         XT      •  1     Tr        •    •        1     X  1     ■  Organizations 

research,  the  National  Municipal  League,  and  m  a  more  local 
sense  the  parents'  organizations,  private  benefactions,  public 
lectures,  and  the  like.  Already  these  organizations  have  had  a 
perceptible  influence  upon  educational  administration.  Perhaps 
the  chief  service  they  render  is  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  lay- 
man— th€  busy  man  of  affairs — to  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  schools;  to  their  condition  and  needs.  And  thus 
is  secured  to  the  cause  the  assistance  and  sympathy  of  those 
without  whose  cooperation  the  schools  can  be  but  partial  suc- 
cesses at  best. 


*--  Young,  The  Eelation  of  the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  Powers,  Am. 
Pol.  Sci.  Assn.,  vol.  1,  pp.  53,  54. 
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SECTION    FIVE 


Present  Tendencies  in  Typical  Cities 


The  present  section  contains  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
educational  situation  in  fifty  cities.  The  determining  factors 
in  the  selection  of  a  given  city  and  the  method  employed  in  secur- 
ing information  should  be  noted.  Of  fifty-one  cities  selected,  all 
but  one  promptly  complied  with  the  request  for  information,  the 
one  case  being  that  of  a  city  whose  superintendent  had  recently 
died.  Five  main  points  were  considered  in  making  the  selection 
of  cities :  it  was  sought  to  secure  ( 1 )  cities  generally  recognized 
in  the  educational  world  as  being  progressive ;  (2)  cities  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  United  States,  including  twenty-five 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  (3)  cities  ranging  in  size 
from  5,000  population  to  the  largest  municipalities  of  the  first 
class;  (4)  cities  where,  for  the  most  part,  the  superintendents 
have  held  office  continuously  for  a  considerable  period  of  years ; 
(5)  cities  the  superintendents  of  which  are  of  the  writer's  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  Another  fact  worthy  of  note  is  this.  The 
questionaire  method  of  securing  information  is  not  always  to 
be  relied  upon  and  many  question  lists  are  at  once  consigned  to 
the  waste  basket.  A  printed  list  of  a  half  hundred  questions 
allowing  for  answers  on  the  same  sheet  does  not  always  bring 
results,  and  too  frequently  the  replies  are  at  random  and  given 
offhand.  In  the  present  instance  care  was  exercised  to  frame  as 
few  questions  as  would  cover  the  information  required,  to  make 
these  brief  and  clear,  to  offer  no  opportunity  for  assumption  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  sent  replies  that  any  particular  or  fore- 
gone conclusion  was  aimed  at.  The  questions  were  so  arranged 
as  to  convey  a  connected  train  of  thought  and  were  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a  friendly  letter  of  inquiry  than  a  formidable 
questionaire.  The  suggestion  was  made  that,  instead  of  indicat- 
ing answers  upon  the  question  sheet,  the  superintendent  should 
dictate  a  letter  covering  the  several  points.     This  accounts   in 
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part  for  the  full  and  frank  statements  and  most  illuminating 
detailed  information  contributed  in  so  many  instances. 

The  list  of  eleven  questions  and  the  accompanying  letter  is 
here  given,  followed  by  the  tables  showing  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation. An  analysis  of  tables  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
therefrom  close  the  section. 

Letter  sent  to  fifty  superintendents : 

The  enclosed  is  not  a  questionaire,  but  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
you  and.  to  several  of  my  personal  superintendent  friends  in  the 
acknowledged  progressive  cities.  If  you  will  find  opportunity 
to  dictate  a  letter  along  the  lines  indicated,  I  shall  count  it  a 
great  personal  favor. 

The  investigation  looks  toward  determining  the  status  of  cen- 
tralization in  city  school  systems.  Your  replies  will  supplement 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  acts  of  different  legis- 
latures, municipal  ordinances  and  resolutions  of  school  boards, 
and  laws  changing  the  powers  of  school  superintendents.  For 
copies  of  such  acts,  ordinances,  and  laws,  and  for  copies  of  your 
last  annual  report  and  act  organizing  your  board,  I  shall  be 
grateful. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  assure  you  of 
my  cooperation  when  I  can  be  of  service. 

List  of  questions  accompanying  the  letter : 

1.  Will  you  please  state  your  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of 

the  large  and  the  small  school  board? 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  election  of  board  members  by  wards  or 

at  large? 

3.  Does  the  paid  board  tend  to  limit  the  power  of  the  superin- 

tendent ? 

4.  Which  method  is  preferable:  superintendent  appointed  by 

board  or  elected  by  the  people? 

5.  How  does  a  long  or  indefinite  term  affect  the  power  of  the 

superintendent  ? 

6.  Is  the  superintendent 's  power  increasing  or  diminishing  in  : 

a.  Appointment  of  associates  or  assistants; 
&.  Determining  the  budget; 
c.  Outlining  courses  of  study; 
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10. 


11. 


d.  Selection,  fixing  of  salaries,  and  removal  of  teachers 

and  employees; 

e.  Choice  of  text  books; 

/.  Location  and  purchase  of  new  sites; 

g.  Determining  character  of  buildings  and  equipments? 
Is  the  Superintendent's  power  increasing  or  diminishing  in  : 

a.  Planning  extension  work,  public  entertainments,  lec- 
tures, etc. ; 

h.  Establishing  recreation  centers; 

c.  Organizing  continuation  classes,  i.  e.,  evening,  Satur- 
day, vacation,  etc.  ? 
Do  you  exercise  a  closer  supervision  over  your  high  schools 

than  formerly? 
What  administrative  powers  are  delegated  to  the  principals 

of  polytechnic  and  other  high  schools? 
Suggest  causes  that  have  recently  tended  to  centralize  power 

in  the  superintendent's  office. 
Looking  toward  economy  and  efficiency  how  would  you  sug- 
gest further  increasing  the  superintendent's  power? 


Analyses  of  the  Tables 


Question  1 .  Will  you  please  state  your  opinion  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  large  and  the  small  board? 

Setting  as  an  arbitrary  standard  the  maximum  size  of  a  small 
board  at  9  members,  we  find  that  45  of  49  school  systems  (one 
is  silent  on  this  point)  favor  small  boards.  But  it  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  among  the  26  cities  favoring  small  boards,  where  no 
mention  is  made  as  to  number,  the  limits  of  preference  range 
between  5  and  7  members.  Twelve  additional  cities  suggest  3, 
5,  7,  or  9  members,  with  the  last  figure  as  "the  maximum.  And 
not  only  the  superintendents  of  smaller  cities  but  those  having 
charge  of  extensive  school  systems  favor  the  small  board.  The 
reply  from  Baltimore  favors  a  board  of  5  for  a  medium-size  city 
and  one  of  9  for  a  large  city.  The  reply  from  Chicago  reads : 
"The  value  of  large  school  boards  as  compared  with  small  ones 
is  pretty  nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio."  The  Harrisburg  board  has 
32  members,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  while  the  present 
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board  does  good  work,  ''as  a  general  statement,"  the  superin- 
tendent is  "emphatically  in  favor  of  a  small  school  board,  pre- 
ferably 5  to  9."  In  Lynn  the  board  has  just  been  reduced  from 
12  to  5.  From  Meriden  comes  the  statement:  "I  favor  a  small 
school  board,  say  of  7  members.  I  have  worked  with  6,  9.  and  12. 
The  small  board  puts  executi\'e  work  on  paid  agents.  The  only 
advantage  of  a  large  board  is  that  it  gets  many  citizens  interested 
in  the  schools  through  their  service  in  office.  This  is  no  incon- 
siderable item."  PVom  the  Newton  authorities  comes  the  ex- 
pressed preference  for  a  board  of  from  5  to  9  as  opposed  to  one 
of  15  or  more  members.  "I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  how- 
ever," says  the  superintendent,  "that  the  superiority  of  the 
small  board  as  demonstrated  in  many  places,  has  been  due  more 
to  the  character  of  the  men  composing  the  small  boards  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  took  office  than  to  the  mere  matter 
of  the  size  of  the  board."  While  the  Newton  board  is  composed 
of  15,  the  doubt  is  expressed  that  a  small  board  w^Ould  have  been 
more  efficient  or  valuable.  The  matter  of  reducing  the  number 
to  7  is  soon  to  be  referred  to  the  voters.  The  New  York  board 
of  46  is  considered  too  large  even  for  the  size  of  the  city.  15  or 
21  appealing  to  many  as  a  more  satisfactory  number.  "A  large 
board  usually  has  larger  standing  committees.  At  the  meetings 
of  these  committees  frequently  some  members  have  not  been  in- 
formed of  the  business  or  had  time  to  investigate,  and  even  when 
the  propositions  have  been  worked  out  and  are  ready  to  be  put 
into  operation  delay  is  occasioned  to  allow  uninformed  members 
to  think  about  the  question.  Reasons  of  this  kind  interfere 
greatly  with  efficiency  of  administration."  In  Reading  the  board 
consists  of  64.  The  belief  is  expres.sed  that,  "Such  a  large  num- 
ber helps  one  to  carry  out  a  policy  even  though  a  small  clique 
may  oppose." 

The  small  board  "saves  the  time  and  labor  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  minimizes  politics."  "The  responsibility  is  defi- 
nitely fixed."  "A  relatively  small  board  is  apt  to  be  of  higher 
personal  quality."  "A  large  board  is  almost  necessarily  a  politi- 
cal institution.  A  small  board  may  be  a  business  institution." 
"Not  so  un wieldly  and  difficult  for  the  superintendent  to  reach 
in  advocating  measures."     "The  smaller  the  board  the  better; 
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this  fixes  responsibility,  makes  the  board  a  legislative,  not  an 
executive  body,  compelling  it  to  delegate  executive  functions 
to  its  salaried  experts."  "In  a  large  board,  affairs  are  inclined 
to  be  carried  on  through  a  system  of  log-rolling,  rather  than  for 
the  general  interests  of  the  school  as  a  whole."  "Small  board 
more  mobile."  To  these  statements  let  us  add  one  from  Columbus 
to  the  effect  that:  "Extremes  are  possible  in  either  direction. 
We  do  not  find  a  board  of  15  cumbersome."  In  Fresno,  after 
some  years'  experience  with  a  board  of  8  members  a  return  has 
been  made  to  the  board  of  5.  Buffalo  is  the  only  city  worlcing 
without  a  board  of  education. 

The  statement  from  Boston  is  conclusive : 

"Better  and  more  consistent  and  constructive  work  is  performed  by 
a  small  school  board.  In  so  far  as  the  reduction  of  the  school  committee 
in  the  city  of  Boston  from  twenty-four  to  five  members  is  concerned, 
these  are  some  of  the  changes  that  are  most  prominently  noted.  The 
small  board  early  decided  not  to  perform  executive  details  in  the  running 
of  the  schools,  but  to  leave  these  duties  in  professional  hands.  The  new 
board  set  for  itself  the  ideal  that  details  of  administration  should  be  per- 
formed by  paid  officials,  who  are  to  be  held  strictly  accountable  to  the 
board.  The  board  has,  therefore,  prescribed  the  duties  of  its  officials  and 
employees,  and  placed  upon  them  a  large  measure  of  executive  responsi- 
bility. The  advantage  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs  that  comes 
from  knowing  that  a  duty  assigned  by  the  board  to  an  official  shall  be 
exercised  only  by  that  official  until  recalled  by  the  board  itself,  and  that 
no  individual  member  of  the  board  desires  or  intends  to  perform  such 
duty,  is  so  great  that  this  alone  marks  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  in  the 
educational  history  of  Boston.  The  creation  of  a  board  of  five  members 
has  completely  revolutionized  the  method  of  procedure.  Under  the 
larger  board  the  work  was  delegated  to  sub-committees  and  the  decisions 
of  these  committees  were  usually  approved  without  question  by  the  full 
board.  The  opportunity  for  decisions  based  upon  personal  or  political 
considerations  was  very  great,  and  the  varying  personnel  of  the  sub- 
committees caused  considerable  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
by  them.  Even  the  best  of  them  were  unfit  to  decide  matters  reqviiring 
long  professional  training,  and  the  total  result  of  these  decisions  was 
inevitably  to  cause  confusion  in  the  educational  system.  The  creation 
of  a  board  of  five  members  has  eliminated  the  pernicious  influences  of 
the  ward  system,  and  the  decisions  of  the  board  are  no  longer  influenced 
by  the  process  of  trading  for  different  localities.  Political  influence  in 
the  employment  of  teachers,  janitors,  purchase  of  supplies,  etc.,  has  been 
completely  eliminated,  and  the  professional  politicians  and  their  friends 
who  used  to  visit  the  school  committee  headquarters  in  the  past,  seldom 
come  here  now.  The  board,  as  a  whole,  transacts  all  the  business  coming 
before  it.  It  has  no  sub-committees.  All  the  details  of  making  investiga- 
tions and  preparing  reports  are  assigned  to  the  employed  officials  of  the 
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board,  and  these  reports  are  presented  to  the  board  in  open  session. 
Executive  sessions  are  occasionally  held  to  discuss  such  topics  as  charges 
against  teachers  and  other  matters  that  manifestly  should  not  be  made 
public;  but  no  votes  are  ever  taken  in  executive  session.  The  work  of 
the  board  is  conducted  in  a  conversational  tone;  speeches  made  for 
political  effect  that  were  common  in  the  larger  board  no  longer  are  de- 
livered. The  deliberations  of  the  board  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those   of   a   board   of   directors. ' ' 

It  is  thus  clearly  evident  that  the  small  board  with  an  average 
of  from  5  to  7  members  is  considered  to  be  the  most  efficient,  and 
this,  not  alone  by  those  superintendents  now  working  with  boards 
of  like  size,  but  as  w^ell  by  those  who  now  work  under  a  board  of 
medium  or  large  size. 

Question  2.  Do  you  favor  the  election  of  board  members  by 
wards  or  at  large? 

Again,  one  superintendent  does  not  reply.  Of  49  cities,  40 
prefer  the  method  of  appointment  at  large.  Albany  is  in  favor 
of  neither  method.  The  council  should  appoint  by  wards,  say  the 
Atlanta  authorities.  From  Birmingham  comes  the  statement  that 
"the  ward  system  is  rotten  beyond  remedy."  Decatur  adds  that 
election  at  large  "necessitates  a  more  capable,  public  spirited, 
unselfish  man.  It  insures  attention  to  the  general  needs  of  the 
schools  of  the  city,  rather  than  of  each  member  favoring  the 
schools  for  a  particular  ward."  The  ward  system  prevails  in 
Harrisburg,  but  the  preference  is  for  election  at  large  or  appoint- 
ment by  the  court.  "Nomination  or  appointment  by  mayor  or 
other  responsible  official  with  a  limitation  on  party  majorities 
gives  the  best  board,"  is  Hartford's  contribution.  At  Houston 
the  commission  system  of  government  prevails.  Here  preference 
is  expressed  for  appointments  at  large.  In  Mobile  the  feeling  is 
that  a  "ward  member  would  doubtless  lose  sight  of  the  general 
interest  of  the  schools  in  favor  of  a  measure  that  affected  his 
ward  or  constituents."  At  Newton  the  board  members  are 
nominated  by  wards,  but  elected  at  large.  This  unique  plan 
tends  "to  give  us  the  advantages,  and  to  eliminate,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  disadvantages,  of  the  'ward'  and  'at  large'  plans." 
New  York  officials  prefer  appointment  of  board  members  by  the 
mayor,  and  say  that  all  sections  of  the  city  should  be  represented. 
Ward  representation  leads  to  inequalities  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  prevents  the  consideration  of  the  city's  needs  as  a 
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whole;  this  is  the  gist  of  a  strong  statement  from  Philadelphia. 
In  Reading,  where  the  ward  method  is  used,  there  are  two  mem- 
bers representing  each  party  from  each  ward. 

It  is  unanimously  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  board  members 
should  be  elected  (some  say  appointed)  at  large,  and  this  without 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  system  of  city  schools. 

Question  3.  Does  the  paid  board  tend  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  superintendent? 

To  this  question,  22  reply  in  the  affirmative,  6  in  the  negative ; 
12  have  had  no  experience,  5  evade  the  question,  and  5  send  no 
reply.     "The  paid  school  board  is  a  pernicious  institution.     The 
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Diagram  showing  graphically  the  result  of  question  3 :  Does 
the  jiaid  board  tend  to  limit  the  power  of  the  superintendent? 


places  are  sought  by  those  whom  that  kind  of  a  place  should 
never  seek,"  comes  from  Hartford.  A  system  of  paid  specialists 
employed  by  the  board  would  be  the  preference  of  some.  We 
have  from  Oakland :  ' '  There  is  no  reason  why  a  paid  Board  of 
Education  should  limit  the  powers  of  a  superintendent ;  but  it 
would  be  presumed  that  such  a  board  ought  to  give  its  entire 
time  to  school  management,  and  this  is  not  necessary.  The 
principal  function  of  the  Board  of  Education,  so  far  as  educa- 
tional work  is  concerned,  is  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  he  and  his  deputies  should  manage  the  school  busine&s. ' '  In 
Rochester,  where  the  board  is  paid,  the  statement  is  that  the 
power  of  the  superintendent  is  not  limited.  In  Berkeley  the 
board  members  are  paid  a  nominal  fee  for  each  meeting  actually 
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attentled,  witli  a  maxiniiim  limit  on  number  of  meetings,  and  no 
fear  is  expressed  if  this  compensation  does  not  exceed  "$5  or  $10 
per  meeting."  We  may  conclude  from  the  entire  body  of  evi- 
dence that  if  the  salary  tended  to  draw  men  to  the  position  and 
to  hold  them  there,  the  power  of  the  superintendent  would  be 
lessened.  "The  paid  board  would  inevitably  tend  to  take  up 
executive  work. ' '  The  school  system  would  be  weakened,  as 
powers  rightly  belonging  to  the  superintendent  would  be  assumed 
by  thl?  board  members. 

Question  4.  Which  method  is  preferable :  superintendent  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  or  elected  by  the  people? 

No  extended  comment  is  necessary  here.  Forty-six  cities 
favor  appointment  by  the  board;  Buffalo  prefers  election  by  the 
people  every  four  years  (Buffalo  and  San  Francisco  are  the  only 
large  cities  using  the  elective  system)  ;  1  has  no  choice,  and  1 
does  not  know.  AVhile  the  method  of  appointment  is  felt  to  have 
its  drawbacks,  it  is  preferable  to  election  by  the  people.  "Either 
method  may  be  good  or  bad  owing  to  local  conditions."  Under 
the  election  system  the  ' '  whole  people  might  be  stampeded, ' '  and 
removal  of  an  incompetent  man  might  be  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment. Politics  are  much  more  apt  to  play  a  part  under  the 
election  plan  and  there  is  an  undesirable  narrowing  of  choice, 
such  as  would,  in  some  cases,  work  disaster  to  the  schools.  No 
more  reason  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  for  the  election  of  a 
superintendent  by  popular  vote  than  for  practicing  the  same 
method  with  a  bank  or  railroad  president.  "Boards  do  not 
always  act  in  accordance  with  the  best  judgment  of  the  people 
in  making  changes  in  superintendents,  but  a  popular  election 
would  tend  to  throw  the  office  into  politics."  It  is  conceded  that 
the  superintendent  should  be  an  expert,  and  if  elected  he  would 
have  to  be  a  resident  of  the  local  community.  This  might  pre- 
clude the  securing  of  the  proper  man. 

Question  5.  How  does  a  long  or  indefinite  term  affect  the 
power  of  the  superintendent? 

As  we  might  expect,  the  replies  show  conclusively  that  the 
extended  term  tends  to  center  power  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendent. A  term  of  from  two  to  six  years,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  three-  to  four-year  period,  will  offer  opportunities  for  the 
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administrator  not  only  to  plan  but  to  carry  ovit  his  plan  without 
fear  of  interruption.  The  feeling  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  a  probationary  appointment  of  one  year  should  be  given, 
thus  giving  opportunity  to  test  the  superintendent.  Some  say 
again  that  there  should  be  indefinite  tenure  during  efficiency 
and  good  behavior,  while  others  combat  this  measure,  saying 
that  as  criticism  may  at  any  time  be  directed  at  the  head  of  the 
schools,  a  specified  time  is  preferable.  Not  only  does  the  long 
term'lend  power  to  the  superintendent,  it  relieves  his  mind  from 
the  uncertainties  of  election  and  permits  him  to  accomplish 
greater  results.  Withall,  it  means  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

Question  6.  Is  the  superintendent's  power  increasing  or  de- 
creasing in:  («)  appointment  of  associates;  (6)  determining  of 
budget;  (f)  outlining  course  of  study;  (cZ)  selecting,  fixing 
salary,  and  removing  teachers;  (e)  choosing  texts;  (/)  locating 
and  purchase  of  sites;  {g)  determining  character  of  buildings 
and  equipments? 

Under  [a]  43  of  the  50  cities  notice  an  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  superintendent.  In  2  cities  there  is  a  decrease  of  power, 
in  2  the  power  is  stationary,  in  a  single  city  it  is  a  doubtful 
quantity,  while  evasive  replies  come  from  2  cities.  A  careful 
study  of  the  tables  will  show  that  the  increase  in  power  of  the 
superintendent  under  each  of  the  subdivisions  ranges  from  39  to 
45  for  the  50  cities.  In  all  such  matters  as  the  selection,  assign- 
ment, transfer,  or  dismissal  of  teachers,  salaries  to  be  paid,  texts 
and  courses  of  study,  equipments,  etc.,  the  power  of  the  superin- 
tendent is  on  the  increase.  In  a  few  cases  the  board  provides  a 
business  agent  or  school  director  who  relieves  the  superintendent 
of  certain  details  of  finance  or  the  management  of  buildings  and 
grounds.  In  the  selection  and  purchase  of  new  sites  and  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  the  board  finds  its  chief  source  of  con- 
cern. It  would  appear  that  in  all  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions the  power  of  the  superintendent  is  increasing.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  where  the  school  board  is  small  and  where  the 
various  committees  play  less  part  than  formerly. 

Question  7.  Is  the  superintendent's  power  increasing  or 
diminishing  in  :   (a)   planning  extension  work,  public  entertain- 
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Table  showing  results  of  question  7:  Is  the  superintendent's 
power  increasing  or  diminishing? 
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ments,  lectures,  etc.;  (h)  establishing  recreation  centers;  (c) 
organizing  continuation  classes,  i.  e.,  evening,  Satiirda}-,  vaca- 
tion, etc.? 

Here  again  we  find  the  power  of  the  administrator  to  l)e 
largely  on  the  increase.  Under  (a)  84  per  cent  of  the  cities  are 
placing  a  fuller  control  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  topics  (h)  and  (c).  Only  2  per  cent  claim  a 
decrease  in  j^twer,  while  4  per  cent  say  that  conditions  are  the 
same  ^is  formerly.  Under  existing  charters  in  the  more  progres- 
sive cities,  administrative  officers  feel  that  the  powers  delegated 
to  them  are  ample.  In  practically  all  cases,  as  in  question  6,  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  is  not  only  sought,  but 
he  is  expected  to  take  the  initiative  in  matters  of  importance.  All 
concede  that  for  economy  and  efficiency  to  prevail,  the  superin- 
tendent must  be  vested  with  increased  powers  and  then  held  for 
results.  Wherever  the  board  is  small  and  its  functions  are  clearly 
defined,  power  naturally  lodges  in  the  superintendent. 

Question  8.  Do  you  exercise  a  closer  supervision  over  your 
high  schools  than  formerly? 

Of  50  school  systems  we  find  that  in  22  the  superintendents 
exercise  a  closer  supervision  over  their  high  schools  than  thej^ 
have  done  heretofore,  while  in  only  8  cities  is  there  a  relaxing 
in  this  regard.  Reports  from  8  cities  indicate  that  no  change  has 
taken  place,  and  in  2  instances  the  oversight  is  as  elsewhere,  that 
is,  the  same  as  that  exercised  over  public  grammar  schools.  Two 
superintendents  have  turned  over  to  their  assistants  the  direct 
supervision  of  high  schools,  3  have  delegated  authority  to  the 
high  school  principals  themselves,  3  cases  are  doubtful,  and  re- 
plies are  lacking  in  2  instances.  It  should  be  noted  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  superintendents  are  giving  closer  supervision  to 
the  high  schools  than  formerly,  while  in  certain  cases  there  is 
exercised  a  wiser  or  more  understanding  oversight,  which  really 
amounts  to  a  closer  guarding  of  interests.  While  in  general  there 
was  much  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  superintendents  a  few 
years  since  to  preserve  the  same  watchful  attitude  toward  their 
high  schools  as  toward  the  schools  of  grammar  grade,  we  find 
that  here  and  there  an  administrative  officer  has  always  kept 
more  or  less  closely  in  touch  with  the  .secondary  school  situation. 
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Of  the  8  cities  where  supervision  of  the  high  school  by  the 
superintendent  seems  to  be  decreasing,  5  are  cities  of  less  than 
100,000  population,  and  4  of  these  are  of  less  than  50,000;  the 
other  3  drop  below  250,000  in  each  case.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  one  instance  the  reason  for  closer  supervision  is  attributed 
by  the  superintendent  to  his  having  been  principal  of  the  high 
school,  while  in  another  case  loosening  of  the  lines  of  control 
is  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  As  high  school  principals,  some 
who  are  now  superintendents  felt  keenly  their  restrictions  and 
lack  of  opportunities  for  initiative,  and  they  therefore  delegate 
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power  to  those  having  direct  control  of  the  high  schools.  Others, 
again,  seeing  clearly  that  in  order  to  create  no  break  between  the 
high  and  the  grammar  grades  there  must  be  one  administrative 
center,  and  appreciating  fully  the  weakness  in  this  regard  under 
their  own  administration  of  the  high  school,  propose  to  central- 
ize. This  does  not  imply  that  the  hands  of  the  high  school 
principal  are  to  be  weakened.  It  simply  means  that  the  school 
system  is  a  unit ;  that  all  interests  must  work  in  harmony ;  that 
to  grammar  grade  and  high  school  principals  alike  must  be  left 
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the  details  of  the  management  of  their  schools.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  so-called  special  privileges  are  to  be  accorded  to 
the  secondary  no  more  fully  than  to  the  elementary  schools,  and 
it  means  further  that  with  responsibility  centered  in  a  common 
head,  there  will  eventually  result  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  all  teachers  of  the  needs  and  demands  of,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations for,  each  year  of  school. 

Question  9.  What  administrative  powers  are  delegated  to  the 
principals  of  polytechnic  and  other  high  schools? 

In  considerable  measure  this  question  is  considered  in  the 
foregoing  discussion.  There  is  no  discrimination  as  between  the 
various  types  of  high  schools — technical,  commercial,  classical, 
etc.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  permit 
the  carrying  out  by  the  principal  of  educational  and  administra- 
tive policies  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent, after  such  policies  have  been  shaped  by  joint  agreement. 
The  principal  and  his  faculty  prepare  the  course  of  study,  select 
textbooks,  and  create  working  rules,  and  these  are  passed  upon 
by  the  superintendent.  The  principal  nominates  teachers,  recom- 
mends removal  or  reassignment,  changes  in  salary  schedule,  and 
submits  requisitions  for  equipments,  books,  etc.  The  superin- 
tendent in  these  matters  is  the  court  of  appeal,  and  the  principal 
must  work  in  harmony  with  him.  It  is  felt  by  some  superin- 
tendents that  as  the  principals  are  immediately  responsible  for 
results,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  given  extensive 
latitude  both  in  the  matter  of  appointment  of  teachers  and  in 
the  internal  conduct  of  the  school.  Here  and  there,  principals 
work  directly  under  a  deputy  or  assistant  superintendent,  while 
in  some  instances  the  principal  is  merely  a  head  teacher,  and 
carries  out  the  will  of  the  superintendent.  It  is  a  delicate  matter 
of  administration  to  adjust  the  whole  machinery  of  school  organ- 
ization so  finely  as  to  keep  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent,  the  immediate  jurisdiction  lodged  with  the 
principal,  and  authority  so  centered  as  to  preserve  that  spon- 
taneity and  initiative  so  essential  to  harmony,  to  satisfaction,  and 
to  growth. 

Question  10.  Suggest  causes  that  have  recently  tended  to 
centralize  power  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
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Of  the  several  causes  mentioned,  three  or  four  stand  out 
prominently.  In  all  forms  of  business  the  necessity  for  effective 
administration  is  shown,  and  this  is  true  of  education  as  else- 
where. Then,  too,  the  growth  of  cities  uncovers  new  problems, 
and  as  there  is  developing  a  science  of  education,  the  need  for 
experts  in  this  field  is  becoming  more  apparent.  Boards  are  be- 
coming reduced  in  size ;  the  school  must  be  released  from  politics, 
and  responsibility  must  be  centered  in  the  open.  All  of  this  has 
had  its  effect  in  centralizing  power  in  fewer  individuals  and  in 
placing  the  office  of  school  superintendent  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  head  of  the  great  corporation  or  the  manager  of  a  strong  busi- 
ness concern.  Public  opinion  and  intelligent  sentiment  are  daily 
pointing  in  this  direction.  The  tendency  has  been  to  retain  in 
office  the  superintendent  of  purpose  and  of  power,  and  recent 
legislation  has  been  so  shaped  as  to  throw  around  him  that  pro- 
tection so  necessary  to  consistent  and  continuous  progress.  More 
and  more  the  layman  is  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  serious- 
ness of  education,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  development 
where  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  non-experts.  More  than  this, 
the  tax-payer  is  interested  in  knowing  that  the  rules  of  economy 
are  applied ;  education  is  thus  made  a  business  as  well  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  only  under  a  trained  and  competent  head  can  its 
effective  management  be  assured.  INIore  than  all  else,  perhaps, 
the  small  board  of  education  and  the  doing  away  with  the  com- 
mittee system  have  forced  upon  the  superintendent  the  duties 
formerly  parcelled  out  to  many.  Political  influence  was  more 
keenly  felt  where  one  man  was  enabled  to  hide  behind  another. 
Then,  too,  that  all  educational  forces  should  be  focused  "in  the 
direction  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community,"  it  became 
necessary  to  centralize  power.  ' '  The  influence  of  the  commission 
form  of  city  government  has  unquestionably  tended  in  this  direc- 
tion," comes  from  one  correspondent.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  placing  of  power  and  responsibility  as  suggested  looks  toward 
a  corresponding  holding  for  results,  and  hence  is  democratic  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Question  11.  Looking  toward  economy  and  efficiency,  how 
would  you  suggest  further  increasing  the  superintendent's 
power  ? 
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It  is  a  significant  circnmstanee  that  in  several  cases  the 
powers  now  accorded  the  superintendents  seem  to  be  adequate 
and  satisfactory.  For  the  most  part  the  superintendents  who  are 
satisfied  are  working  under  modern  charters  recently  in  effect, 
or  are  those  who  have  held  office  in  a  given  city  for  a  considerable 
period  of  consecutive  years.  The  feeling  is  somewhat  general 
that  the  best  can  be  accomplished  under  powers  that  are  conceded, 
rather  than  under  provisions  of  a  statutory  nature.  As  one  says : 
"Better.let  practice  grow  from  custom  than  depend  on  rules  and 
stipulation."  Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  man 
chosen  as  head  of  the  system.  "Public  sentiment  is  more  than 
legislation;  efficiency  cannot  be  legislated  into  a  man."  It  would 
seem,  many  believe,  that  in  the  long  run  the  adaptable  and 
efficient  superintendent  will  find  his  conceded  powers  commensu- 
rate with  his  ability  to  carry  them  "into  effect.  "I  question 
whether,"  says  one,  "the  uncertainty  connected  with  the  con- 
ceded power  does  not  make  the  statutory  power  desirable. ' '  When 
the  business  side  of  school  work  has  been  segregated,  thus  leaving 
the  superintendent  free  to  grapple  unrestricted  with  the  educa- 
tional phases,  the  school  will  be  more  efficient,  is  the  opinion 
strongly  expressed  by  several,  while  it  is  held  by  one  that  further 
centralization  is  impossible  unless  the  superintendent  has  "sole 
power  of  initiative  and  expenditure  of  funds."  "]\Iany  good 
superintendents  are  handicapped  because  of  the  shortcomings  of 
inefficient  predecessors."  To  make  for  the  greatest  efficiency 
the  board  and  superintendent  must  cooperate.  ' '  I  would  empower 
every  superintendent,"  comes  from  a  correspondent,  "to  act 
according  to  his  judgment,  within  well  defined  rules,  and  sup- 
plementing his  work  by  reports  so  as  to  show  his  action  to  the 
school  committee  in  a  brief  and  convenient  manner.  This  would 
not  only  save  his  time,  but  would  relieve  him  from  the  mental 
unrest  which  hinders  his  efficiency  and  hampers  his  progress." 
Says  another:  "He  must  know  what  he  wants  to  do  and  the 
probable  cost,  he  must  be  able  to  state  accurately  what  he  has 
accomplished  and  the  actual  cost.  The  community  is  entitled 
to  know  what  it  is  getting  for  its  money  and  will  stand  by  the 
superintendent  who  will  'show'  it."  By  thus  expecting  much 
from  the  superintendent,  according  him  large  powers  under  a 
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board  inclined  to  interfere  only  when  cause  arises,  and  by  holding 
him  for  results,  we  shall  find  men  more  ready  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  shall  develop  trained  ad- 
ministrators, and  shall  work  toward  a  more  economically  con- 
ducted and  more  efficient  school  system. 

That  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  data  set  forth  in  the 
tables  of  the  fifty  cities  are  on  broad  lines,  is  perfectly  evident. 
That  what  is  true  of  these  fifty  cities  is  typical  of  what  would  be 
found  on  examination  of  all  cities,  is  likewise  evident.  Reference 
to  the  following  table  of  populations  of  the  cities  in  questions  for 
the  years  1870,  1880,  1890,  1900,  and  1910,  not  only  brings  out 
clearly  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  municipalities  but  illustrates 
as  well  the  increase  in  proportion,  for  each  decade,  of  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  the  fifty  cities  when  compared  with  the  total 
population  of  continental  "United  States  for  the  periods  corres- 
ponding. In  round  numbers  the  combined  population  of  these 
cities  was,  in  1870  one-twelfth  that  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States ;  in  1880,  it  was  approximately  one-tenth ;  in 
1890,  about  one-seventh;  the  proportion  had  increased  to  one- 
sixth  in  1900 ;  and  the  last  census  shows  that  the  present  ratio  is 
as  one  to  five.  We  may,  therefore,  without  going  beyond  the 
point  at  which  we  should  give  pause,  safely  draw  our  conclusions 
as  to  the  conditions  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  from  our 
group  of  fifty.  And  in  the  face  of  the  figures,  showing  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  our  urban  population,  we  may  well  attend 
seriously  to  the  ever  increasing  problems  of  city  school  organiza- 
tion and  management. 
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table  showing  population  of  fifty  cities  for  the  years  1870, 

1880,  1890,  1900,  1910,  together  with  the  population  of 

continental  united  states  for  the  same  periods, 

and  the  proportion  of  this  urban  population 

to  that  of  the  entire  country 


Length 
of 

City 

State 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

Term 
Indefi 

1   Albany r* 

N.  Y. 

69,422 

90,903 

94,923 

94,151 

100,253 

nite 

0     Alhinn 

Mich. 

2.716 

3,263 
65,533 

4,519 
89,872 

5,883 

1 

3   Atlanta 

Ga. 

21,789 

37,409 

154^839 

Indefi- 

4 Baltimore 

Md. 

267,354 

332,190 

434,439 

508,957 

558,485 

nite 

5    Bprkf'lev 

Calif. 

5,101 

13,214 

40,434 

4 

f\    T\  i  vTTi  i  n  crli  fl  111 

Ala. 

3,086 

26,178 

38,415 

132,685 

.s 

7   Blooinington.... 

ill. 

14,590 

17,184 

20,484 

23,286 

25,768 

8    Boston 

Mass. 

250,526 

362,535 

448,477 

560,892 

670.585 

6 

9   Buffalo 

N.  Y. 

117,714 

155,137 

255,664 

352,387 

423,715 

4 

10   Chicago 

111. 

298,977 

503,305 

1,099,850 

1,698,575 

2,185,283 

., 

11   Cincinnati 

Ohio 

216,239 

255,130 

296,908 

325,902 

364,463 

5 

12    Cleveland 

Ohio 

92,829 

160,146 

261,353 

381,768 

560.663 

5 

13    Columbus 

Ohio 

31,274 

51,665 

88,150 

125,560 

181,548 

2 

14   Dallas 

Texas 

10,358 

38,067 

42,638 

92,104 

2 

15   Decatur 

111. 

7,161 

9.548 

16,841 

20.754 

31,140 

1 

16   Denver 

Col. 

4,759 

35,629 

106,713 

133,859 

213,381 

3 

17   Detroit 

Mich. 

79,577 

116,342 

205,876 

285,704 

465,766 

3 

18   Fresno 

Calif 

1,112 

10,818 

12,470 

24,892 

4 

19   Harrisburg 

Pa. 

23,104 

30,762 

39,385 

50,167 

64,186 

3 

20   Hartford 

Conn. 

37,180 

42,553 

53,230 

79,850 

98,915 

1 

21    Haverhill 

Mass. 

13.092 

18,475 

27,412 

37,175 

44,115 

1 

22   Houston 

Texas 

9,382 

16,513 

27,557 

44,633 

78,800 

2 

23    Indianapolis--.. 

Ind. 

48,244 

75,074 

105.436 

169,164 

233,650 

4 

24   Kansas  City 

Mo. 

32,260 

55,787 

119,668 

163,752 

248.381 

1 

25    Los  Angeles 

Calif. 

5.728 

11,311 

50,395 

102,479 

319,198 

4 

26   Louisville 

Ky. 

100,753 

123,758 

161,129 

204,731 

223,928 

2 

27   Lynn 

Mass. 

28,233 

38,284 

55,727 

68,513 

89,336 

1 

28   Meriden 

Conn. 

10,495 

18,340 

21,652 

28,695 

27.265 

3 

29  Milwaukee 

Wise. 

71,440 

115,578 

204,468 

285,315 

373,857 

3 

30   Minneapolis 

Minn. 

13,066 

46,887 

164,738 

202,718 

301,408 

3 

31   Mobile 

Ala. 

32,034 

31,205 

31,076 

38,469 

51.521 

4 
Indefi- 

32  Newark 

N.J. 

105,059 

136,508 

181,830 

246,070 

347,469 

nite 

33   Newton 

Mass. 

12,825 

16,995 

24,379 

33,587 

39,806 

1 

34   New  York 

N.  Y 

.  942,292 

1,206,590 

1,515,301 

3,437,202 

4,766,883 

6 

35   Oakland 

Calif. 

10,500 

34,556 

48,682 

66,960 

150,174 

4 

36   Oklahoma  C'ltv. 

Okla. 

4,151 

10,037 

64,205 

1 

37   Omaha ."-. 

Nebr. 

16,083 

3'0,"518 

140,452 

102,555 

124,096 

3 

38   Philadelphia.... 

Pa. 

674,022 

846,984 

1,046,964 

1,293,697 

1,549,008 

1 

39   Portland 

Ore. 

8,292 

17,578 

46,385 

90,426 

207,214 

40   Reading 

Pa. 

33.930 

43,280 

58,661 

78,961 

96,071 

3 

41    Richmond 

Ind. 

9,445 

12,743 

16,608 

18,226 

22,324 

3 

42   Rochester 

N.  Y. 

62,386 

89,363 

123,896 

162,608 

218,149 

4 

43    Saginaw 

Mich. 

11,350 
12,854 

19,016 

46.322 

42,345 

50,510 

1 

44    Salt  Lake  Citv.. 

Utah 

20,768 

45,025 

53,531 

92,777 

2 

45   Seattle 

Wash. 

3,533 

42,837 

80,671 

237,194 

3 

46    Springfield 

Mass. 

26,703 

33,340 

44,179 

62,059 

88,926 

1 

47   St.  Louis 

Mo. 

310,864 

350,522 

451,770 

575,238 

687,029 

4 

48    St.  Paul 

Minn. 

20,030 

41,498 

133,156 

163,065 

214.744 

2 

49   Stockton 

Calif. 

10,066 

10,287 

14,424 

17,506 

23,253 

4 

50   Washington 

D.  C. 

109,199 

147,307 

230,392 

278,718 

331,069 

.. 

Total 

....   3,897.112 

5,187,370 

9,012,144 

13,238,861 

17,636,888 

Population   of   U. 

8.   .....". 

....38,558,371 

50,155,783 

62,947,714 

75,994,575 

91,972,266 

Proportion         of 

eombin 

ed 

population    of    50    cities 

to      1/12 

1/10 

1/7 

1/6 

1/5  or 

that   of  the  enti 

re  counl 

ry 
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SECTION    SIX 

Final  Considerations  and  Conclusions 

The  preceding  sections  have  traced  in  outline  the  history  of 
the  development  of  public  school  administration.  The  rise  to 
prominence  and  power  of  the  state  superintendent,  the  increased 
importance,  year  by  year,  of  the  work  of  the  superintendents  of 
county  schools,  and  the  ever  enlarging  scope  and  significance 
of  the  office  of  the  chief  school  official  in  our  cities  are  matters  of 
common  knowledge.  The  vital  and  organic  relation  existing 
between  the  city  on  the  one  hand  and  the  state  upon  the  other  is 
being  more  exactly  limited,  and  definition  is  attaching  to  the 
fields  of  activity  covered  by  the  responsible  school  head  in  each 
unit.  Our  survey  has  brought  clearly  before  us  the  fact  that  the 
state  is,  in  large  affairs,  the  master  of  all  communities,  small  or 
large,  within  her  borders.  It  has  also  shown  us  a  well  defined 
tendency  toward  the  centering  of  educational  plans — legislative 
and  executive — in  the  hands  of  city  school  officials.  The  question 
that  now  arises,  one  soon  to  demand  solution,  is :  What  are  the 
educational  implications  of  our  rapid  progress  from  local  self- 
government  toward  the  centering  of  power  in  individuals  ? 

In  whatever  field  of  activity  one  may  engage,  one  expects  to 
be  forced  to  contend  with  so-called  bad  political  methods.  Here 
and  there  these  methods  have  as  yet  gained  no  foothold,  or  they 
have  been  eliminated  altogether.  In  fact  the  situation,  bad 
enough,  to  be  sure,  is  less  serious  than  many  believe  it  to  be,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  field  of  educational  endeavor.  School 
men  and  school  women  generally  are  entirely  removed  from  graft 
and  corruption.  In  the  small  towns,  however,  petty  politics  and 
favoritism  and  inefficiency  are  all  too  frequently  the  rule,  while 
the  metropolitan  centers,  the  unwieldly  school  board  and  the 
lack  of  business-like  procedure  have  resulted  in  dishonest  dealing 
or  at  the  best  in  schools  neither  economically  conducted  nor 
standardized.  It  would  seem  that  our  public  school,  which  for  the 
most  part  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  institution  removed  from 
real  life  and  set  apart  from  the  activity  of  every  day  concerns, 
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must  now  have  the  searchlight  of  investigation  turned  full  upon 

it.     Its  work  must  be  sound,  not  sentimental.     School  men  and  The  school 

as  it 

women,  often  pointed  out  as  theorists  and  idealists — as  actors  shaiibe 
upon  a  highly  moral  but  fanciful  stage — are  now  to  be  leaders, 
not  in  "book  learning"  only,  but  in  all  that  goes  to  make  men 
and  women  of  character  and  fiber  and  persistence  and  power. 
Schools  are  institutions  in  which  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
women,  are  to  live,  not  merely  places  of  preparation  for  living. 
Those  who  hold  teachers'  certificates  and  draw  state  moneys,  are 
to  teach  not  subjects  but  hoys  and  girls. 

The  new  order  of  things,  toward  which  some  of  our  more  ad- 
vanced school  systems  are  tending,  is  not  to  be  reached  without 
effort.  Tradition  and  custom  and  prejudice  are  powerful  op- 
ponents to  progress.  "The  good  old  days"  appeal  strongly  to 
most  of  us.  Should  we  not  be  satisfied  with  the  schools  upon 
which  our  fathers  flourished?  And  are  we  not  departing  from 
the  very  fundamental  principle  of  Jeffersonian  democracy  when 
we  wrench  authority  from  the  many  and  focus  it  in  the  indi- 
vidual ?  Is  it  not  another  indication  of  unregenerate  days — days 
in  which  the  dollar  counts  for  more  than  the  man  and  power  is 
lodged  in  high  places — to  deliver  the  schools  over  to  one-man 
rule?  What  answer  shall  be  returned?  Is  the  tendency  un- 
American  ? 

The  successful  business  enterprise  systematizes  and  organ- 
izes. Work  is  planned  and  executed  without  friction  or  duplica- 
tion. Energy  is  not  wasted.  Education  must  likewise  be  con- 
ducted on  a  business  basis.  Hinsdale  contends  that  there  is  need 
of  having  all  the  educational  interests  of  a  state — elementary, 
secondary,  collegiate — under  one  head.  Our  present  scheme  per- 
mits of  duplication.*-^  As  an  example  of  duplication,  and  the 
danger  from  corrupt  political  methods  where  power  is  distributed 
in  the  hands  of  the  many,  note  the  utterance  of  the  president  of 
the  board  of  education  in  a  great  city : 

"Thus   the  superintendent's   caucus    (the   inner  Board   of   Education) 

agrees   upon    a   measure,   and   the   real   Board   of    Education    may   either  .^f  Corrupt 

adopt  a  poor  one  or  reject  a  good  one,  as  insufficient  understanding  or  Politics 

chance   may   decide.      This    can    hardly   be    called    intelligent    voting   on  Illustrated 

*2z  Educational  Progress  during  the  Year,  N.  E.  A.,  1900,  p.  315.  (See 
also  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York  State  to  Legis- 
lature, 1899). 
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questions  which  affect  a  great  public  trust.  A  link  is  missing  which 
should  serve  as  an  intelligent  connection  between  the  advisory  and 
executive  boauls,  and  that  link  should  be  supplied.  ...  It  is  notorious 
that  the  Board  of  Education  usually  works  like  a  headless  institution, 
where  everybodv  's  business  is  nobody 's  business — nobody  is  respon- 
sible. "^24 

It  is  shown  that  serious  mistakes  have  been  made  in  purchas- 
ing .sites  ill  adapted  for  school  purposes  and  in  paying  for  a 
given  site  double  its  actual  value.  The  suggestion  is  offered  that 
the  president  of  the  board,  or  a  small  executive  committee,  sit 
in  the  council  of  the  superintendents,  thus  to  guarantee  the  board 
of  education  that  only  legitimate  business  is  transacted  by  the 
school  officials.*-^ 

But  while  the  argument  is  made  by  one  who  honestly  seeks 
to  deal  justly  in  the  matter  of  a  public  trust  and  to  give  to  the 
city  an  administration  adecjuate  and  efficient,  the  plan  suggested 
will  not  assure  the  results  sought.  If  a  board  of  education  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  select  a  superintendent  both  tru.stworthy 
and  capable,  such  a  board  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  .secure  as  its 
presiding  oi!i.cer  one  who  is  competent,  nor  can  we  be  assured  that 
the  make-up  of  the  board  wnll  guarantee  the  selection  of  an 
executive  committee  either  dependable  or  wise.  If  a  watch  nuist 
be  set  upon  the  superintendent,  thus  to  warrant  the  transaction 
of  legitimate  business  only,  then  is  the  board  remiss  that  does 
not  seek  a  more  responsible  leader.  This  same  report  says  truly 
that  opinions  differ  when  new  sites  are  to  be  selected,  each 
district  putting  forward  its  claims  and  each  finding  a  champion 
in  some  board  member.  Constituents  must  be  favored,  as  are 
of  the  members  of  the  city  council  or  the  state  legislature.*-" 
And  just  as  truly  can  it  be  said  that  the  larger  the  board  of 
education,  and  the  more  concern  exercised  to  have  all  sections  of 
the  city  represented  upon  the  board,  instead  of  attempting  to 
secure  a  small  board  membership  made  up  of  men  and  women 
fitted  for  their  positions,  the  more  opportunity  will  there  be  for 
dissatisfaction  and  injustice. 

"A  pure  democracy,  such  as  the  town  meeting  government 
early  established  in  New  England,   is  only  applicable  to  small 


i2i  Fifty-Fxftli  Annual  Beport,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  pp.  13,  14. 

425  Ihid.,  p.  14. 

426  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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eomniimitii's.      Tlie   representative   demoeracy    natui'ally    results 
from  growth  and  spread  of  population."*-'     But  whether  each 
individual   plays   his   part  direct,   as   in   a   pure  democracy,   or  ^i^,Xtv ^  ""^ 
exercises  his  right  through  a  system  of  representation,  the  ends  wheuler '^ 
to  be  attained  must  be  identical  in  either  case.     To  the  people  c"roup'Vs"' *"" 
belongs  the  power  to  rule,  ana  from  the  people  must  emanate     ''^p°"^"« 
the  right  to  exercise  such  power.     So  whether  we  trust  to  one 
man  or  to  several;  whether  we  draw  together  or  break  up  the 
lines   Of   authority,    we    are    confronted   by   the   same    problem, 
namely,  that  of  choosing  the  right  man  or  the  right  set  of  men. 
For  as  Jastrow  says,  "the  institutions  of  society  are  to  be  judged 
by  their  fitness  to  place  the  right  men  in  the  right  places ;  .  .  .  . 
a   decisive   circumstance   in  this   adjustment   is   the   manner   of 
exercise  of  the  aristocratic  wisdom  that  throws  the  largest  respon- 
sibility   u])on    those    most    capable    of    critical    judgment."*-^ 
Our  every  forward  step  in  education  is  based  upon  the  interest 
taken  by  the  community  members — by  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  citizen  and  the  school  man.      To  interest  the  rank  Power  Resides 
and   file,   the  school  must  be  near  to  the   people,   and  difficult   '"t^e  People 
indeed  it  is  to  bring  this  about,  where  only  a  small  number  are 
directly  taxed  with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  school  affairs. 
But  power  is  only  delegated  by  the  people  to  their  representa- 
tives.    The  veto  right  and  power  of  recall  are  retained,  and  thus 
is  made  certain,  generally  speaking,  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
majority  will.    In  the  case  of  a  business  concern  :  "The  principal 
does  not  abdicate  in  appointing  an  agent  or  representative,  but 
retains  as  absolute  control  as  practicable  ov-er  all  official  acts. 
Any  sensible  man  would  consider  it  the  height  of  folly  to  give 
unchecked  power  to  his  agent."*-'' 

In  any  organization  that  we  may  have  to  suggest,  freedom  on 
the  part  of  those  commissioned  to  execute  the  will  of  the  people 
is  absolutely  essential.  For  if  individuals  be  unduly  hampered, 
the  institution  they  represent  will  reflect  the  same  cramped  and    Action 

A        j>  T  T         1  r?  ■  •         E.ssential 

restricted  atmosphere.     As  treedom  and  selt-expre.ssion  grow  m    where 

Leadership 

our  social,  industrial,  and  domestic  relations,  the  less  necessity    Reauired 


*27  Stewart,  "A   Fair    Trial  for  Democraev, "   Ticentieth  Century  Mag- 
azine, Sept.,  1910,  p.  531. 

■«-'s  The  Qualities  of  Men,  p.  130. 
429  Stewart,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  532,  533. 
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will  there  exist  for  governmental  restriction. *"''  This  self-expres- 
sion or  freedom  is  not  curbed,  but  only  fostered  and  guided 
through  oversight  from  above.  It  would  never  do  to  clothe  any 
one  man  with  an  unrestricted  power. *^^  With  our  tremendous 
industrial  and  commercial  growth,  our  ethical  development  has 
not  kept  pace.  Competition  has  forged  ahead  of  cooperation.*^- 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  moving  forward,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  a  true  democracy,  the  elements 
are  free ;  but  these  free  elements  work  in  unison  toward  a  common 
end.  "A  society  is  not  truly  organic,  i.  e.,  completely  moralized, 
until  it  has  as  many  centers  of  conscious  experience  as  it  has 
members.  Democracy  is  therefore  endeavoring  to  develop  a 
moral  organism  in  which  there  is  at  once  cooperation  and  scope 
for  individual  freedom.  "*^^ 

If  the  individual  be  vested  with  large  responsibility  he  must, 
while  enjoying  the  freedom  jiLst  mentioned,  learn  to  co-operate 
with  his  fellows,  and  ever  remind  himself  of  his  stewardship.  A 
realizing  sense  must  be  his  that  his  highest  duty  is  to  serve. 
Leaders  are  essential,  and  while  these  leaders  bend  to  the  will  of 
those  from  wliom  authority  is  derived,  they  must  make  onward, 
ever  in  the  light  of  their  own  best  judgment.  "Pilotage,  though 
true  to  the  compass,  becomes  an  act  of  compromise.  The  captain 
yields  to  wind  and  weather  if  need  be,  yet  is  ever  alert  to  make 
these  serve  his  charted  purpose.  He  does  not  drift,  nor  tack  to 
every  political  gust ;  he  has  a  plan,  a  purpose,  and  follows  it ;  he 
is  ready  to  face  opposition,  to  quell  mutiny  if  he  must.  His  cap- 
taincy is  the  warrant  for  the  qualities  of  leadership."*^*  Pro- 
fessor Lange  shows  that  expert  public  opinion  follows  in  the  wake 
of  a  wise  vision,  and  this  public  opinion,  which  instructs  and 
leads,  lays  the  foundation  for  co-operation.*^^ 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  select  for  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  schools  a  man  fully  qiialified.     Responsibility  must 


430  Cooley,  Social  Organization,  p.  409. 
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then  be  laid  upon  him.  And  tinally  to  insure  adequate  success 
from  his  administration,  he  must  seek  and  secure  the  co-operation, 
not  alone  of  the  people  at  large,  but  of  his  entire  corps  of  asso- 
ciates. The  general  plan  of  organization  for  city  supervision 
is  constantly  being  improved.  The  attempt  will  here  be  made  to 
show  how  such  organization  can  be  rendered  more  effective. 

From  the  time  when  the  early  superintendencies  were  estab- 
lished, it  has  been  the  custom,  as  the  work  in  a  given  city  in- 
creased, to  create  assistantships  and  to  add  here  and  there  a 
specialist  in  administrative  or  scholastic  lines,  thus  to  relieve  the 
superintendent  of  details  and  permit  him  to  view  and  direct  the 
entire  system.^'''  At  the  present  time  the  common  method  is  for 
a  superintendent  to  divide  his  territory,  assigning  one  assistant 
here  and  another  there.     For  the  most  part  these  assistants  are  organization  of 

„..,,..  ,  .  mi  1  Superintendent's 

men  or  women  oi  similar  training  and  experience.     They  have  office: 

Associate, 

served  as  grade  or  high  school  principals,  or  as  superintendents  Deputy, 
of  smaller  towns  and  cities.  The  work  laid  out  for  these  assist- 
ants is  identical  in  character.  They  visit  schools,  and  when  the 
time  will  permit,  the  various  classes.  In  rare  instances  an 
assistant  will  give  a  model  lesson,  or  offer  criticism  on  a  lesson 
taught  by  a  regular  teacher.  He  makes  reports  upon  the  prin- 
cipals in  his  district,  renders  to  his  chief,  from  time  to  time, 
statements  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  schools  in  the  section 
under  his  care,  submits  recommendations,  and  has  general  charge 
of  the  details  of  his  territory.  These  assistants  may  be  of  equal 
rank  or  they  may  be  rated  as  first,  second,  and  third.  Again, 
the  superintendent  maj'  surround  himself  with  associate  super- 
intendents, these  clothed  with  duties  similar  to  those  devolving 
upon  assistants.  Or  there  may  be  one  associate  and  a  corps  of 
assistants,  or  a  deputy  and  assistants. 

Let  it  be  noted  here  that  whatever  the  plan  followed — -that  of 
associates,  of  deputies,  or  of  assistants — the  work  required  of  each 
subordinate  is  similar  in  character  and  of  a  type  comparable  to 
that  performed  by  the  superintendent  himself  in  a  small  town. 
These  assistants  rely  upon  special  teachers  or  supervisors  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  so-called  special  subjects,  as  the  former  have  had 


436  Philbrick.  City  School  Systems  in  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
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little  or  no  training  or  experience  in  these  lines.  And  while  the 
assistants  are  for  the  most  part  men,  they  are  supposed  to  direct 
and  criticise  and  report  upon  the  general  and  special  work  of 
the  primary  as  well  as  upon  that  given  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades.     To  the  high  schools  they  give  no  heed. 

This  entire  plan  is  open  to  the  most  serious  criticism.  Dupli- 
cation is  the  rule  throughout.  ]\Iany  dislike  the  term  "assistant" 
and  chafe  under  it.  But  a  really  vital  matter  is  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  an  assistant  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  superin- 
tendeney  when  his  chief  resigns,  is  promoted,  dies",  or  is  dropped 
from  service.  If  there  are  several  assistants  in  the  system,  dis- 
cord and  bad  feeling  may  be  engendered  as  the  cry  of  "favor- 
objections         itism "  will  mauv  times  be  raised.     Then  again  "log  rolling" 

to  the  .  •  ^  t.  & 

Present  Plan  by  the  friends  of  the  available  local  men  brings  its  attendant 
unhappy  results.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  office  of  assistant 
should  be  and  is  a  training  school  in  which  men  are  prepared 
for  the  higher  service.  Without  the  prospect  for  advancement 
from  the  position  of  deputy,  associate,  or  assistant  to  that  of 
superintendent,  many  excellent  men  would  be  lost  to  the  pro- 
fession. Moreover,  some  of  our  most  efficient  administrators  of 
today  received  their  training  under  superintendents  of  personality 
and  power.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  however,  that  a  successful 
deputy  or  assistant  will  fill  with  credit  the  superintendent's  chair. 
Again  and  again  has  it  been  demonstrated  that  one  who  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  plans  inaugurated 
by  a  superior,  has  utterly  failed  when  upon  him  developed  the 
task  of  planning  and  initiating  measures.  Real  leaders  are  few, 
and  a  superior  helper  must  not  be  ruined  in  the  making  of  a 
second-rate  leader.  The  community  should  be  in  a  position  to 
secure  any  available  man  or  woman,  regardless  of  residence,  and 
many  a  school  system  has  suffered  a  decided  set-back,  because 
of  local  prejudice  against  "going  outside  the  city"  or  district, 
when  an  assistant  or  associate  only  waiting  to  be  asked  to  assume 
the  duties  of  superintendent. 

Then  again,  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  have  a  feeling  that 
they  are  far  removed  from  the  superintendent  and  his  office.  As 
to  the  supervision  of  the  primary  grades,  the  assistant,  if  a  man, 
is  ordinarily  less  well  prepared  to  offer  constructive  criticism  than 
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is  any  one  of  a  number  of  the  regular  primary  teachers.  All  of 
this  tends  to  create  a  barrier  between  the  teaching  force  and 
the  administration.  With  a  large  body  of  teachers  and  the  work 
incident  to  a  cumbersome  school  system,  the  superintendent's  re- 
sponsibility in  shifting  and  readjusting  may  be  supplemented  and 
shared  by  the  board, ^•"'  Imt  this  is  not  enough.  Not  only  the 
good  will  but  the  active  assistance  and  co-operation  of  every 
teacher  in  the  system  is  necessary  to  produce  the  most  efficient 
schools.  Team  work  is  essential  in  administration.  Power  must 
be  centered  in  the  superintendent,  but  he  must  be  constantly  in 
active  touch  with  the  entire  teaching  force. 

What,  then,  shall  take  the  place  of  the  present  plan  in  general 
operation  in  most  cities  and  towns?  A  study  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  some  of  our  colleges  and  universities  and 
of  the  best  class  of  academies  and  endowed  institutions  will  be 
illuminating.  The  plan  proposed  for  the  city  school  is  that  of 
the  adisory  council,  of  which  the  superintendent  shall  be  chair- 
man. The  council  may  consist,  first,  of  a  supervisor  in  charge  of 
high  schools.  As  suggested  elsewhere,  no  more  reason  exists  for 
close  supervision  of  the  grammar  grades  by  the  superintendent 
than  of  the  high  school.    Such  supervisor  in  charge  of  high  schools 

The  Council 

not  only  must  be  a  specialist  in  high  school  work,  but  must  know  Plan  Explained 
what  is  and  should  be  accomplished  in  the  elementary  school 
below,  and  must  be  on  close  speaking  terms  with  the  college  above. 
The  council  may  consist,  second,  of  a  supervisor  in  charge  of 
grammar  grades,  and  third,  of  a  primary  school  supervisor.  This 
last  would  in  all  probability  be  a  woman,  as  it  is  only  the  occa- 
sional man  who  is  adapted  to  the  lower  grade  work,  and  as  all 
or  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  four  lower  grades  are  women. 
Then,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  must  have  special  teachers.,  as 
an  intensive  knowledge  of  our  special  subjects  is  not  possessed  by 
the  average  teacher.  The  council  should  further  be  composed  of, 
fourth,  the  supervisor  of  industrial  expression,  this  to  include  the 
art  of  drawing  and  the  mechanical  or  shop  processes.  As  these 
two  lines  of  work  should  be  more  closely  welded  together  than  at 
present,  one  person  may  have  charge  of  both.  IMoreover,  that  no 
break  mav  exist  between  the  grades  and  the  high   school,   one 
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supervisor  should  be  responsible  for  grades  one  to  twelve.  The 
fifth  member  should  be  the  supervisor  of  home  economies.  We 
would  add  to  the  council  the  supervisors,  sixth,  of  music ;  seventh, 
of  health  and  development;  eighth,  of  physical  education,  in- 
cluding gymnastics,  athletics,  playgrounds,  etc. ;  and  ninth,  of 
oral  expression.  At  present,  no  one  is  responsible  for  oral  ex- 
pression in  the  elementary  school,  but  we  must  soon  come  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  extreme  importance  of  proper  speaking  and 
reading.  Added  to  these  should  be,  tenth,  a  primary  teacher, 
chosen  by  the  primary  teaching  body  of  the  city;  eleventh,  a 
grammar  grade  teacher  chosen  by  her  associates  likewise ;  and 
twelfth,  a  high  school  instructor,  selected  by  the  secondary  school 
people.  In  the  smaller  cities,  the  last  three  named  and  the  super- 
visor of  high  schools  should  be  omitted  from  the  council. 

This  would  bring  together  a  representative  council  from  the 
entire  teaching  body.  While  bound  to  hear  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  the  council  members  the  superintendent  is  not  bound  to 
follow  their  advice  or  suggestion,  for,  being  responsible  to  the 
board,  he  must  be  given  great  freedom  of  action.  After  weigh- 
ing the  opinions  of  his  associates,  "He  should  act  in  accordance 
with  his  own  judgment,  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  out- 
come."*^- Nevertheless,  such  participation  by  the  regular  teach- 
ers, through  direct  representation  in  the  administration  of  the 
school  system,  will  bring  about  a  most  desirable  adjustment.*^® 
Many  of  the  most  progressive  measures  of  the  day  have  originally 
been  thought  out  by  teachers,  notwithstanding  that  "It  has  come 
to  pass  in  most  communities  ....  that  if  a  teacher  were  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  a  school  board,  he  would  attract  to  himself 
unfavorable  notice ;  if  not  suspicion ;  if  he  were  to  persist  in  such 
policy,  he  would  be  snubbed  and  probably  transferred,  as  a  warn- 
ing of  even  more  serious  things  in  store.  "***^ 

When  the  teachers  of  any  division  of  the  school  system  desire 
to  bring  before  the  superintendent  a  measure  for  the  conduct  of 
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the  schools,  they  do  so  through  their  representative  on  the  coun- 
cil. Thus  every  teacher  in  the  system  participates  in  the  school 
management,  the  only  limit  placed  upon  advancement  being  that 
of  incapacit^y.  Objection  will,  of  course,  be  raised,  because  many 
people  can  conceive  of  advancement  only  under  the  direction  of 
a  boss  or  overseer.  The  plan  suggested  allows  of  co-operation  and 
ot  individual  assistance  to  the  limit  of  individual  capacity.**^ 
Such  an  advisory  council  is  comparable  to  that  in  force  in  the 
civil^overnment  in  the  Netherlands  Provinces  of  Dutch  Malaysia. 
Here  in  a  country  with  a  spread  equal  to  that  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Baltimore,  and  with  a  population  of  forty  millions,  a 
council  of  five  members  is  provided  for.  This  council  is  appointed 
by  the  king  and  the  governor  general  must  consult  with  his  coun- 
cil before  undertaking  any  serious  project.  In  general,  whether 
in  education  or  other  departments  of  civic  life,  it  is  sound  judg- 
ment rather  than  added  legislation  that  is  needed,  and  while  the 
governor  general  may  act  finally  as  he  sees  fit,  his  judgment  is 
bound  to  be  colored  and  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  five  men, 
as  interested  as  he  for  the  success  of  a  given  enterprise.  In  the 
same  w^ay  the  council  to  the  president  in  a  college  or  academy 
represents  the  entire  faculty  and  acts  for  them.  The  findings  of 
the  council  are  to  be  reported  to  the  teaching  body,  as  each  teacher 
has  a  right  to  know  intimatel}^  all  that  affects  the  system  of  Avhich 
she  is  a  part.  This,  of  course,  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
educational  than  to  the  purely  administrative  side.  Objections 
to  or  disapproval  of  a  measure  passed  by  the  council  may  be  fully 
and  frankly  discussed  by  the  teachers  and  recommendations  re- 
turned to  the  council  through  the  representative.  Reconsidera- 
tion may  then  be  taken  if  advisable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
findings  of  the  council  are  to  be  reported  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion through  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  board  is  thus 
brought  near  to  the  teaching  body  and  they  in  turn  are  kept 
closely  in  touch  with  the  administration  and  with  all  departments 
of  school  endeavor. 

Since  the  school  exists  not  for  any  teacher  or  superintendent, 
but  for  the  children,  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher  is  always 


■i-ii  Ibid.,  p.  269. 
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affected  by  whatever  is  done  in  or  for  the  schools.  The  superin- 
tendent may  be  removed,  the  individual  teacher  may  leave  the 
profession,  the  board  member  may  be  suspended,  but  the  school 
system  goes  on.  A  real  school  system  is  larger  than  any  element 
going  to  compose  it.  AVith  proper  representation  of  the  teaching 
force  on  the  council,  the  system  would  be  more  constant  than 
now,  and  little  influenced  by  sudden  change  from  politics  or  other 
cause.  **- 

Such  organization  would  insure  co-operation  and  stability.  It 
would  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  superintendent  the  wisest  council 
possible  and  provide  expert  service  throughout  the  system.  It 
would  leave  him  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment.  And 
this  is  absolutely  necessary,  for,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  says.  "If 
there  is  one  principle  clearer  than  another  it  is  this :  that  in  busi- 
ness, whether  of  government  or  of  mere  merchandise,  somebody 
must  be  trusted.  Power  and  strict  accountability  are  the  essen- 
tial constituents  of  good  government. '  '**^  The  veto  power,  so  far 
as  the  council  is  concerned,  must  lie  with  the  superintendent.  A 
selection  by  his  associates,  for  council  membership,  of  one  w^ho 
could  or  would  not  act  in  harmony  and  who  would  naturally  be  a 
discordant  element — such  choice  would  handicap  the  work  of  the 
executive  body.  There  is  alwaj^s  danger  of  government  by  the 
"poorest,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  incapable,  who  are  neces- 
sarily the  most  numerous."  Such  an  idea,  Leckey  goes  on  to 
say,  "  reverses  all  the  past  experiences  of  mankind.  .  .  .  In  every 
field  of  human  enterprise,  in  all  the  competitions  of  life,  by  the 
inexorable  law  of  nature,  superiority  lies  with  the  few  and  not 
with  the  many^  and  success  can  be  obtained  by  placing  the  guiding 
and  controlling  power  largely  in  their  hands."*** 

Co-operation  and  efficiency — these  we  must  have  to  produce 

a  system  of  schools.  There  must  be  enough  co-operation  to  secure  to 

the  individual  the  right  which  he  cannot  secure  for  himself.   It  is 

as'^MlJr*'''"^''"*       not  legislation  that  is  needed,  but  men.    It  is  not  the  law  but  the 

spirit  behind  the  law  that  counts,  says  Theodore  Roosevelt.**^ 


442  O'p.  cit.,  p.  273. 

443  Congressional  Government. 

444  Democracy  and  Liberty. 

445  From   Earl   Lectures,   ' '  The   Public   Servant  and  the   Eighth   Com- 
mandment," Berkeley,  Calif.,  March  27,  1911. 
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This  co-operation  shall  look  toward  efficiency  only  to  the  end  that 
greater  efficiency  may  develop  increased  opportunity  for  service. 
And  the  superintendent's  opportunities  for  service  are  un- 
equalled. Just  so  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is  we  shall 
have  inequality  of  service,  and  inequality  of  service  should  bring 
inequality  of  reward.^^'"'  But  meager  as  is  the  financial  reward 
of  the  school  superintendent,  and  certain  as  it  is  that  increased 
efficiency  is  to  bring  larger  material  recompense,  there  is  com- 
pensation still  more  to  be  desired. 

"  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  sacred  occupation  than  the  function 
of  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  more  I 
see  of  the  kind  of  work  a  good  superintendent  does,  the  more  I 
am  impressed  with  its  beneficent  character.  Let  me  urge  you 
to  mix  freedom  with  all  ,your  policies  and  efforts.  It  seems  to  The 
me  that  nobody's  name  lives  in  this  world  to  be  blessed  that  has 
not  associated  his  life  work  with  some  kind  of  human  emancipa- 
tion, physical,  mental,  or  moral. "^^'  And  as  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  increase,  as  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  patience, 
and  justice  are  more  and  more  demanded,  he  must  be  ever  ready 
to  use  wisely  and  well  the  increased  powers  that  shall  come  to 
him,  and  evermore  be  ready  to  ask  and  learn  of  others.  "Les 
ideas  no  tienen  patria" — Ideas  have  no  fatherland. 


■n'>  Ibid. 

*i'  Eliot,  Conim.  of  Education,  1899-1900,  vol.  1,  p.  571.  (See  also 
Discussion :  Status  of  Jijducation  at  the  Close  of  the  Century,  N.  E.  A.,  1900, 
p.  199.) 
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States,  Territories  and  Cities,  etc. 

1871— Pp.  65-401. 

1872— Pp.  3-404. 

1873— Pp.   -6-468. 

1874— Pp.  5-505. 

1875— Pp.  5-518. 

1876— Pp.  0-465. 

1877— Pp.  5-297. 

1878— Pp.  5-296. 

1879— Pp.  5-291. 

1880— Pp.  3-392. 

1881— Pp.  3-307. 

1882-83— Pp.  3-307. 

1883-84— Pp.  3-309. 

1884-8.5— Pp.  3-317. 
Digest  of  State  School  Reports. 

1885-86— Pp.  40-45. 

1886-87— Pp.  94-172. 

1887-88- Pp.  89-156;    1093-1113. 

1888-89— Pp.  699-752— Vol.  2. 
Education  in  the  Several  States.     1893-94.     Vol.  2,  pp.  1351- 

1449. 
Education  in  the  Various  States.     1892-93.     Vol.  2,  pp.  1633- 

1703. 
Educational  Matters  of  Interest  in   Various  States.     1896-97. 

Vol.   2,  pp.   1277-1363. 
Township  System. 
Administration. 

Kiehle — Unwisdom  of  district  system. 

Thompson — Evils  of  district  system  in  Arkansas. 

Thompson — Advantages  of  township   system. 

Williams — Consolidation   of  rural   districts. 

Dartt — Results  from   town   system   in   Vermont. 

Lawhead — County   system   recommended. 
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Finger — District  system  best  for  North  Carolina. 
Baker — State  superintendent  should  be  independent. 
Stockwell — Relations  between  supt.  and  school  committee. 
1886-87.     Pp.   173-176. 

Administration  (Township  System  Advocated):  Discussions 
by  Supt.  Holcombs,  Indiana;  Coleman,  Missouri;  Stock- 
well,  E.  L;  Thayer,  Wis.;  Hine,  Conn.;  Smith,  Tenn.; 
Palmer,  Ala.;  Thompson,  Ark.;  Patterson,  N.  H.;  Draper, 
N.  Y.;  Edwards,  111.;  Newell,  Md.;  Estabrook,  Mich.; 
Dickinson,  Mass.;  Morgan,  W.  Va.;  Deputy  Stewart, 
Penn.;  Luce,  Maine;  Dartt,  Vt.;  Cooper,  Texas.  1887-88. 
Pp.  157-159. 

Township  System.     1888-89.     Vol.  1,  pp.  642-644. 

*Crane,  William  W.  and  Moses.  Politics.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Comparative  Constitutional  Law.     1898. 

CuBBERLEY,   Ellavood   P.      School  Funds   and  their  Apportionment.     Col. 
Univ.  Contributions  to  Education,  T.  C.  Series,  no.  2,  1905. 

*Dexter,  Edwin  G.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  Macmillan, 
1906.  Particularly  chaps.  1  to  10  inclusive,  13,  and  appendices  B, 
F,  and  G. 

Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.     American  Education.     Houghton,  Mifflin,  1909. 
Particularly  chaps.  2,  4,  8  of  part  I. 

*Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.  ' '  Educational  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion,"  no.  1,  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  U.  S.  Edited  by 
Butler.  Distributed  by  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Co.  St. 
Louis,  J.  B.  Lyon,  1904. 

*Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Neiv  York  Com- 
mon School  System.     Albany,  State  Printer.     1890. 

Dutton,  Samuel  Train.    School  Management.    Scribner,  1904.    Pp.  12-13; 
73,  74,  75;  234-241. 

*DuTT0N,  Samuel  Train  and  Snedden,  David.  The  Administration  of  Fub- 
lic  Education  in  the  United  States.  Macmillan,  1908.  Particularly 
chaps.  1-10,  and  chap.  14.  ^ 

*Elliott,  Edward  C.  Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  Ameri- 
can Cities.  Col.  Univ.  Contributions  to  Education,  T.  C.  Series, 
no.  6,  1905. 

Elliott,   Edward   C.      ' '  Some   Fiscal    Aspects   of   Public    Education    in 
American  Cities,  T.  C.  Record,  vol.  6,  no.  5,  Nov.,  1905. 
*Elting,  Irving.     Butch  Village  Communities  on  the  Hudson  Biver.    Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.   Studies   in   Historical   and   Pol.    Sci.,   vol.   4,   1886. 
Pp.  14,  15. 

Evans,  Lawton  B.     "The  County  as  the  Unit  of  School  Organization," 

Educational  Beview,  April,  1896. 
*rAiRLiE,  John  A.     Municipal  Administration.     Macmillan,  1901. 
*Fairlie,  John  A.     State  Sxipervision  of  Local  Finance,     Proceedings  of 

the  American  Political  Science  Association.     1:151-163,  1904. 
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fFAiRLiE,  JouN  A.  The  CentruU~atiun  uf  Adininistralion  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Col.  Univ.  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  vol.  9, 
1897-98,   pp.   421-617.     Particularly  chap.   2. 

*rRiTCH,  Joshua  G.  "The  Study  of  American  Education:  Its  Interest 
and  Importance  to  English  Eeaders, ' '  in  Special  Reports  on  Edu- 
cational Subjects,  vol.  10,  part  1,  of  Education  in  the  U.  S.  1902. 
Pp.  1-10.     Board  of  Education,  London. 

FoGHT,  Harold  Waldstein.  The  American  Sural  School.  Macmillan, 
1910.     Portions  chap.  1  and  chaps.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Garland,  David  S.  and  McGehee,  Lucius  P.  The  American  and  English 
Encyclopaedia  of  Laiv.  Reprint  from  vol.  25  on  portion  devoted 
to  schools.     Edward  Thompson  Co.,  1903.     Ed.  2. 

tGoODNOW,  Frank  J.  Municipal  Problems.  The  Columbia  Univ.  Press, 
1907. 

^GooDNOW,  Frank  J.  The  Groivth  of  Executive  Discretion.  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Association.     2:   29-44,  1905. 

tGooDNOw,  Frank  J.  The  Principles  of  the  Administrative  Law  of  the 
United  States.     Putnam,  1905. 

*Goodnow,  Frank  J.  The  Work  of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation. Proceedings  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association. 
1:  35-46,  1904. 

Harris,  William  Torrey.  "Elementary  Education,"  no.  3  in  Mono- 
graphs on  Education  in  the  U.  S.  Edited  by  Butler.  J.  B.  Lyon. 
Distributed  by  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Co.,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Part  II,  pp.  18-30;  part  V,     pp.  41-49. 

Harris,  William  Torrey.  "Horace  Mann,"  Educational  Beview,  Sep- 
tember, 1896. 

Harris,  William  Torrey.  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education.  Apple- 
ton,  1898. 

Hill,  Frank  A.  ' '  How  Far  is  the  Public  School  a  Just  Charge  upon  the 
Public  Treasury?"  School  Beview,  vol.  6. 

*HiNSDALE,  B.  A.    Documents  Illustrative  of  American  Educational  History. 
An  Educational  Report  to  the  53rd  Congress.    Vol.  2,  part  V,  1895. 
Pp.   1224-1414. 
Hinsdale,  B.  A.     Horace  Mann.     Scribners,  1900. 

HoLLiSTER,  Horace  A.  High  School  Administration.  Heath,  1909.  Chaps. 
1,  2,  and  appendices  F,  G,  I. 

HoYT,  Charles  Oliver.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Modern  Education. 
Silver,  1908.     Chap.  6. 

* Jackman,  Wilbur  S.  ' '  The  Relation  of  the  Teaching  Force  to  the  School 
Board  and  the  Superintendent. ' '  Editorial,  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  \'ol.  6,  no.  5,  1905.     Pp.  265-274. 

Jackson,  George  Leroy.  The  Development  of  School  Support  in  Colonial 
Mass.  Col.  Univ.  Contributions  to  Education,  T.  C.  Series,  no.  25, 
1905. 
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Jones,  David  Rhys.  State  Aid  to  Secondary  Schools.  University  of 
California  Publications  in  Education,  vol.  3,  no.  2,  1903.  Pp.  102. 
(Pp.  47-150). 

Jordan,  David  Starr.  "The  School  and  the  State"  in  Care  and  Culture 
of  Men.     Whitaker  and  Kay  Wiggin  Co.,  1896.     Pp.  267. 

*Knight,  George  W.  History  and  Management  of  Land  Grants  for  Educa- 
cation  in  the  North  West  Territory.  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin).  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
Vol.  1,  no.  3,  1885.     Pp.  175, 

Leupp,  Francis  E.  "Taft  and  Roosevelt:  A  Composite  Study,"  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Nov.,  1910.     P.  649. 

*Levermore,  Charles  H.  Tlie  Town  and  City  Government  of  New  Haven. 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  in  Historical  and  Pol.  Sei.,  vol.  4, 
1886.     Pp.  483,  484;  504-507. 

tLiFE  AND  Works  of  Horace  Mann.  Lee  and  Shepard,  1891.  5  vols. 
Compiled  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mann. 

*MacCarthy,  E.  F.  M.  "Western  State  Education— The  U.  S.  and  Eng- 
lish Systems  Compared. ' '  Part  VI  of  State  Education  for  the 
People  in  America,  Europe,  India,  and  Australia.  Bardeen,  1895. 
Pp.  83-104. 

*MacLear,  Anne  Bush.  Early  New  England  Towns.  Col.  Univ.  Studies 
in  Hist.,  Econ.  and  Pub.  Law,  vol.  29,  1908.  Pp.  1-181.  Par- 
ticularly chap.  7. 

Mann,  Horace.  "Education  and  a  Republican  Government,"  American 
Journal  of  Education,  vol.  19,  p.  837. 

Mann,  Horace.  ' '  Free  Schools  of  New  England, ' '  American  Journal 
of  Education,  vol.  15,  p.  15. 

Mann,  Horace.  "State  and  Education,"  American  Journal  of  Education, 
vol.  13,  p.  724. 

Marburg,  Theodore.  State  Interference.  Proceedings  of  the  Amerieaii 
Political  Science  Association,  2:  187-197.     1905. 

IMartin,  George  H.  The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School 
System.     Appleton,  1894. 

McCarthy,  Charles.  Bemedws  for  Legislative  Conditions.  Proceedings 
American  Political  Science  Association,  vol.  4,  1897.    Pp.  80-102. 

MowRY,  William  A.     Becollections  of  a  New  England  Educator.     Silver, 
1908.     Pp.  215-218. 

MowRY,  William  A.     "The  First  American  Public  School,"  Education, 
May,  1901. 

National  Education  Association,  Proceedings  of: 
Administration   and   Supervision 

Boards 

Bruce,  William  George,  Discussion:  School  Boards.  1894. 
Pp.  713-715. 

Bruce,  William  George.  Becent  Progress  in  School  Adminis- 
tration.    1905.     Pp.  828-831. 
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*Hunsic'ker,   B.   F.     Ectrospective  and  Prospective  School  Ad- 
ministration.    1904.     Pp.  897-901. 
Hunsicker,  B.  F.     School  Boards — Their  Functions:   Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial.     1903.     Pp.  910-914. 
Mark,  Cecil  W.     The  Function  of  School  Boards.     1909.     Pp. 
839-842. 

County  Unit 
*EvanR,  Lawton  D.     The  Count//  as  the  Unit  of  School  Organ- 
isation.    1897.     Pp.  507-508. 

Decentralization 
'*  Keyes,  Charles  H.     The  Function  of  County  and  City  Boards 

and  Superintendents  in  School  Administration.     1909.     Pp. 

426-429. 
*Seer]ey,  Homer  H.     The  Province  of  the  Common  People  in 

the    Administration    of    Public    Education.       1909.       Pp. 

41.5-421. 
*Sutton,   William    Seneca.      Discussion :    The   Province    of    the 

Common  People  in  the  Administration  of  Public  Education. 

1909.     Pp.   421-423. 

I  General 

1  Harrington,  H.  F.     The  Extent,  Methods  and  Value  of  Super- 

vision in  a  System  of  Schools.     1872.     Pp.  245-260. 

Rural  Schools 
*Keyes,  Charles  H.     The  Function  of  County  and  City  Boards 
and  Superintendents  in  School  Administration.     1909.     Pp. 
426-429. 
Olsen,  J.  W.    Eiiral  School  Supervision.     1907. 
fFeport  of  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Eural  Schools.     1897.     Pp. 

58.3-385. 
*Schaeffer,  Nathan  C.     The  Supervision  of  Sural  Schools.  1909. 
Pp.  397-400. 

State  Control 
*Stctson,  W.  W.     The  Belation  of  the  Coiinty  Superintendent 
to  the  State  Superintendent.     1908.     Pp.  268,  269. 

Superintendence 
Hunsicker,  B.  F.    Eetrospective  and  Prospective  School  Admin- 
istration.    1904.     Pp.  897-901. 
Mack,  William  S.     The  Eelation  of  a  Board  to  Its  Superin- 
tendent.    1896.     Pp.  980-987. 
Mark,  E.  H.    Discussion:  The  Superintendent  as  an  Organizer 

and  Executive.     1900.     Pp.  294-296. 
*Schaeffer,  Nathan  C.     Potvers  and  Duties  of  School  Superin- 
tendents.    1895.     Pp.  350-359. 

Teachers 
Blair,   Francis   G.     By    Whom   Should  Teachers   be   Selected? 
1908.     Pp.  264-266. 
Centralization. 
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Eural  Schools 
Bonebrake,    Lewis    D.      The    Centralizing    of    Eural    Schools. 

1901.  Pp.   804-811. 

Fowler,    Millbank.      Consolidation    of    Sural    Schools.      1903. 

Pp.  919-929. 
*  Jones,  E.  A.     The  Centralising  of  Eural  Schools  in  Ohio.    1908. 

Pp.  1057,  1058. 
Joyner,    James    Yadkin.      Consolidation    of    Schools.      1904. 

Pp.  313-316. 
Olsen,    J.    W.      Progress    in    Consolidation    of   Eural    Schools. 

1902.  Pp.   793-797. 

*Prince,  John  T.     Consolidation  of  Eural  Schools.     1903.     Pp. 
229-235. 

State  Control 
*Hubbert,  Harry  H.     What  Kind  of  Centralization,  if  any,  Will 
Strengthen  Our  Local  School  System.^    1898.     Pp.  986-989. 
fWebster,  William  Clarence.     Discussion:    What  Kind  of  Cen- 
tralization, if  any,  Will  Strengthen  Our  Local  School  Sys- 
tem?    1898.     Pp.   988,  989. 
Superintendence 
*Denfield,  Robert   Eduard.     The  Superintendent  as  an  Organ- 
iser and  Executive.     1900.     Pp.  287-294. 
City  School  Systems. 

Boards 
Cushing,   Grafton   T>.     School  Boards:    Number  of  Members, 
Tenure   of    Service,   and   Mode    of    Selection.      1903.      Pp. 
905-910. 
Edwards,   Calvin   W.      School  Boards:    Number  of  Members, 
Tenure   of   Service,   and   Mode   of   Selection.     1903.     Pp. 
898-905. 
Eliot,  Edward  C.     A  Non-Partisan  School  Board.     1905.     Pp. 
223-231. 
tEllis,  David  A.    A  Decade  of  School  Administration  in  Boston. 
1910.     Pp.  987-992. 
Ellis,  W.  S.     School  Board  Organisation.     1900.     Pp.  631-634. 
Gaton,  Charles  E.     School  Boards.     1894.     Pp.  707-715. 
Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.     The  Professional  and  Non-Professional 
Bodies  in  Our  School  System  and  the  Proper  Function  of 
Each.     1898.     Pp.  999-1004. 
Shawan,  J.  A.    Discussion:  Supervision  of  City  Schools.    1894. 

P.  322. 
Watkins,   T.   H.     Selection  of  School  Boards — A   Comparison 

of  Methods  of  Operation.    1897.     Pp.  988-993. 
Wiles,  Alice  Bradford.     Eelation  of  the  School  Board  to  the 

People.     1897.     Pp.  974-982. 
Wolfe,  L.  E.     Progress  in  School  Administration.     1909.     Pp. 

830-833. 
Woodward,  Calvin  M.    Lessons  in  School  Administration  to  be 

Gained  at  the  Fair  (St.  Louis).     1904.     Pp.  907-910. 
Yeager,   E.   L.     School  Boards,   What  and   Why.     1896.     Pp. 
973-979. 
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Business 
Harris,  William  Torrey.    Discussion :  The  Business  Side  of  City 

School  Systems.     1888.     Pp.  321. 
*Hinsdale,  B.  A.     The  Business  Side  of  City  School  Systems. 
1888.     Pp.  310-321. 
Jones,  Lewis  H.     The  Best  Method  of  Electing  School  Boards. 

1903.     Pp.  158-1.59. 
Stevenson,  W.  E,    Discussion:  The  Business  Side  of  City  School 

Systems.     1888.     P.  319. 
Wolfe,  L.  E.     Progress  in  School  Administration.     1909.     Pp. 
>  830-833. 

Centralization 
Discussion:  Appointment  and  Tenure  of  Office  of  Superintend- 
ents.    Hinsdale,  Powell,  Buehrle,   Fitch,  Shawan,  Sheats. 

1893.  P.  77-78. 

*Draper,    Andrew    Sloan.      Discussion:    City    School    Systems. 
1890.     P.  467. 
Hunt,    W.    A.      The   Belation    of    the    School   Board   and    the 
Teachers.     1900.     Pp.  62-5-631. 
*Maxwell,   William  H.     Charter  Provisions  as  Belated  to  the 

Organization  of  School  Systems.     1905.     Pp.  211-223. 
*Eickoff,   A.   J.     Discussion :    Belation  Between   School  Boards 

and  Superintejidents.     1873.     P.  253. 
*Soldan,  Louis.     Charter  Provisions  as  Belated  to  the  Be-Organ- 

izing  of  School  Systems.     1905.     Pp.  231-235. 
*White,  Emerson  E.     Discussion:  Beport  of  the  Comm.  on  City 
School   {Systems:    School  Superintendence  in   Cities.     1890. 
Pp.  319-320. 
Wickersham,  J.  P.     Weal:  Places  in  Our  School  System.    1881. 
Pp.  24-27. 

Decentralization 
Binford,  J.  H.    The  Belation  Between  School  Boards  and  Super- 
intendents, and  discussion.     1873.     Pp.  248-254. 
Bruce,  W^illiam  George.     Quo  Tadis,  School  Boards.    1899.    Pp. 

1125-1131. 
Creery,    W^illiam    R.      Discussion :    Belation    Between    School 
Boards  and  Superintendents.    1873.    P.  253. 

Organization 
Andrews,  J.  W.     Discussion  :  Beport  of  Comm.  on  City  School 

Systems.    1884.     Pt.  3,  pp.  19-35. 
Discussion:  Beport  of  the  Sub-Comm.  on  the  Organisation  of 
City  School  Systems.     1895.     Pp.  389-398.     W^hite,  Emer- 
son E. ;  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell;  Marble,  A.  P.;  and  others. 
*Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.    Plans  of  Organization  for  School  Pur- 
poses in  Large  Cities.     1894.     Pp.  298-310. 
Emerson,   Henry   P.      Improvement   of   City    School    Systems. 

1894.  Pp.  121-126. 

*Maxwell,    William    H.      City    School    Systems.      1890.      Pp. 
447-468. 
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*MaxwelI,  William  H.    Supervision  of  City  Schools.    1894.    Pp. 
311-321. 

"fEeport  of  Comm.  on  City  School  Systems.     1884.     Pt.  3,  pp. 
19-35. 

fBeport  of  the  Suh-Comm.  on  the  Organization  of  City  School 
Systems.     1895.     Pp.  375-397. 

^Report  of  the  Suh-Comm.  on  the  Organization  of  City  School 
Systems.  In  the  Beport  of  the  Comm.  of  Fifteen  on  Ele- 
mentary Education.  1895.  Pp.  114-132.  Also  Appendix 
III;  Opinions  Submitted  to  the  Sub-Comm.;  etc.  Pp. 
198-226. 
Stevenson,  R.  W.  City  and  Totvn  Supervision  of  Schools. 
1884.     Pt.  2,  pp.  283-292. 

*  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Comm.  on   School  Systems,  with 
discussion.     1890.     Pp.   358-364.     Hinsdale,   B.  A.   et   al. 

State  Control 
*Carrington,  W.  T.     Discussion:   The  Function  of  County  and 

City  Boards  and  Superintendents  in  School  Administration. 

1909.     Pp.  429-430. 
*Eicko£f,  A.  J.     Discussion:   Beport  of  Comm.  on  City  School 

Systems.    1884.    Pt.  3,  pp.  19-35. 
*White,  Emerson  E.     Discussion:   City  School  Systems.     1890. 

P.  465. 

Superintendence 
Gordon,  Charles  E.     The  Superintendent  in  Small  Cities.    1900. 

Pp.  222-229. 
*Gove,  Aaron.    Discussion:  Beport  of  the  Comm.  on  City  School 
Systems:     School    Superintendence    in    Cities.      1890.      Pp. 

316,  317. 
Gove,  Aaron.    Duties  of  City  Superintendent.     Part  of  Beport 

of  Comm.  on  City  School  Systems.    1884.    Pt.  3,  pp.  19-35. 
Gove,  Aaron.     The  Trail  of  the  City  Superintendent.     1900. 

Pp.   214-222. 
Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.     The  Professional  and  Non-Professional 

Bodies  in  Our  School  System  and  the  Proper  Function  of 

Each.     1898.     Pp.  999-1004. 
*Maxwell,  William  H.     The  Superintendent  as  a  Man  of  Af- 
fairs.    1904.     Pp.   259-264. 
f Beport  of  the  Comm.  on  City  School  Systems:  School  Superin- 
tendence in  Cities.    1890.    Pp.  309-320. 
White.  Emerson  E.     Authority  of  the  School  Superintendent. 

1899.     Pp.   314-320. 
Niles,  Alice  Bradford.     Belation  of  the  School  Board  to  the 

People.     1897.     Pp.  974-982. 
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of  constituents 


At  large.  Wnrd  mem- 
bers lose  sight  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  favor 
of  constituonto 


Wbleh  method  U  preteniblo: 
■uperin Undent  appainUd  hy 
board      or      elerlpj      by      I  be 

Appointed  by  board 


Elected  by  board.  Posi- 
tion less  political,  has 
fewer  maBtera  to  serve 


How    doM    a   lone   or   indoB- 

nilc  Icnn  nffetl  the  power  Of 

the    inperinlendcntl 

leetiDf;,      Siing     aalary.      and'   rciDOTiDg 
leaehcm;   (,)   choosing  le.ta;   if)   locat- 
ing   and    parchaiie    of    biIm:    (g)    deler- 
ram!ng      characler      nr      building,      and 
eqaipmenta  I 

Increases  it 

Generally   increasing 

work,   public  c 

ina  iecreatic 
(C)  orgamiiBg 
Clutei.  i.  e..  e< 

Cannot  say 


Long  enough  to  develop      Increasing 
policy 


Term  of  4  years  lends 
security  to  position. 
Superintendent  can  try 
reforms  sod  plans  be- 
fore tenure  expires 


Strengthens  power 


Appointed 


m  N<r>t  Vork,  N.  Y. 

35  Oaltlnnd,  Calif. 

3(1  OhlahomnCity.Okla. 
37  Omnhn,  Nob. 

.in  Philadolphia,  Pn. 

39  Portland,  Or. 

40  Itonding,  Pa. 

41  niohmond.  Ind. 

42  Rophcstor,  N.  T. 

■13  Snginaw,  Mich. 

44  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

4r>  Seattle.  Wash. 

4G  Springfield,  Mass. 

47  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

48  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

^!)  Rtnckton,  Calif. 
.^0  Waahington,  D.  C. 


At  large 


Not  necessarily.     No  need      Appointed  by  board 
for  paid  board 


Should  not  be  paid  Appointed  by  board  4  to  6  years 


Smnll;  7  to  12 


Smnllnr  tho  better  At  large 


Now     (14;     large     board      Two    roprcsenting    each 
helps      til      carry      out  party  from  each  ward 

.jolioy 


Appointed  by  board 


Appointed  by  board 
Appointed  by  board 


At  large 


Should  not  bo  paid  Appointed  by  board 


Not  in  Rochester 


1(1  members    (Salt   Lake      By  wards 
number)    seems   to    be 
ju)it  right 


Small.       More     mobile;       At  large 
higher    average    indi- 
vidual respousibility 


At  large 
At  largfl 
At  large 


Appointed  by  board 


Appointed  by  board 
Appointed  by  board 


Think    so,    if   <ia1ary    an       Appointed  bv  board 
object 


Don't  see  why  it  should       Appointed  by  board 

Paid  boards  are  no  bet-      Appointed  by  board 
ter 


Small 
Small 


At  Itrg* 
At  large 


Tea 


Appointed  by  board 
Appointed  by  board 


Favorably 


3,  Tendency  to  leave  such  matters 
to  superintendent;  &,  board 
largely  concemed  in  this;  c,  left 
to  superintendent;  d,  increasing, 
at  least  not  backward ;  e,  super- 
intenilent  to  say,  in  this  state  by 
adoption;  f,  board  takes  con- 
siderable hand  but  willing  to 
hear  superintendent;  g,  super- 
intendent less  potver  than  archi- 
tect; superintendent  handicapped 
but  must  mold  him 


Do    joa     cicTciic     a     elaaar 

Bupervlaion    over    your    high 

■cbooU  than  formerly  t 

Tea 


Somewhat  closer  thai 
former  years 


What  adiolnntrolive  powers  are 
delegated  W  the  pnncipBl*  of 
pelflsohnic       and       other       high 

Executive  mnnagement  of 
school;  superintendent 
eonsulta  with  them  on 
high  school  matters 


High     schools     largely     in 
charge  of  the  principals 


No  more  than  the  ordinary 
priuciptLl  of   any  depart- 


ing—special     Increasing 


More  than  1  year  where 
superintendent  baa 
been  tried 


IB  hero.    Prefers  5  to  9.  At     large.       Nominated  Believes  it  would 

Character  of  merobera  by  wards 
more  than  number 

Present    board    46,    too  Appointment  by  mayor.  Paid  board    undesirable.       Appointed      by      board;       Long  or  indefinite  term 

large;  15  to  21  woold  all  sections  of  city  to  Intelligent    and    elBci-           never    elected   by    the           increases   economy  and 

answer  the  purpose  is  have      proper      repre-  ent     laymen     may    be           people                                         efficiency,  permanency 

opinion   of   many  sentation  secured                                                                                          and  power 


Increasing,  emphasizes  a,  e,  d,  e 


power  and  efficiency, 
recommendation  must  come  from 
superintendents,  a,  associates 
appointed  by  board;  attsistanta 
and  supervisors  nominated  by 
ouporintendents.  Tends  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  responai* 
bility 


fl,  In  hands  of  secretary  and  super- 
intenilent;  6,  board  takes  recom- 
mendation of  secretary  and 
superintendent;  e,  outlined  by 
Buperinlendent    and    principals; 

d,  rocommcndatiou  generally 
taken:  p,  rests  with  superintend- 
ent and  principals;  f,  no  com- 
plaint; g,  no  more  power  needed 

a,  ;  superintendent  and  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means;  e,  d, 

e,  f.  should  have  full  power;  g, 
superintendent  and  architect 

Increasing;  h,  e,  about  the  same 


ro  increase  power  and 
efficiency  recommenda- 
tion must  come  from 
superintendents 


I  do  not  think  so 


More  security;  oppor- 
tunity to  develop 
policies 

DifBcuIt  to  answer,  bnt 
it  coald  not  prove 
narmful 


n,  Tncreniiug;  6,  determines  almost       Increasing 

recommendation    never    turned 
dotvn;  g,  now  doing  so 

Increasing  Increasing 


a.  Superintendent  nominates;  h, 
function  of  board;  e,  superin- 
tendent recommends;  d,  at  rero 
in  East  in  large  cities;  e.  more 
liberty  in  small  than  in  large 
towns;  f,  board  generally  as- 
anmes ;  g,  superintendent 's  will 
respected 

Increasing 


(Gradually  coming  un. 
closer  supervision 


The  same.     Decision    of 
superintendent  is  finnl 


Has     always     exercised 
close  supervision 


Superintendent  haa  { 
oral   oversight 


I,  6,  e,  d.  €.  No  change;  superin- 
tendent 's  will  accepted ;  f,  power 
should  not  be  too  prominent 
here;  g,  increasing 


Tendency  toward  increaso 


Surelv  not  decroasinj 


Tendency  toward  i 


Opposed  to  indefinite 
term;  period  of  years 
better 

3  years  at  least;  5  years 
preferred 


Ample  under  present   charter  Ample      under      present       Same  as  other  schools 

charter 


Supervision   left  largely 
to  principals 


Diminishing  Less 

Tncreasing:   ft  diminishing  Increasing 


SuEEWt  eauaei  that  hSTO  i 
ccDlIy  tended  to  eenlTaliia  pow< 
In  the  iuporintendpnCa  ofllci 
The  necessities  of  effectiv 


Necessity  prevails  in  all 
buildings  of  having  re- 
sponsible head 

Any  criticism  by  press  or 
parents  distasteful  to 
board,  and  prefer  to  en- 
large his  powers  or  con- 
centrate power  in  him, 
and  let  responsibility 
rest  on  him 


effleienor.    how   would   you   lug- 
gest      (iirth«r      increamng      Iho 

■uperiDlendenl'a  power) 
Fix  his  responsibility,  clothe 
him  with  power,  &x  limits 
of  power  of  board,  dofino 
powers  of  administrative 
branches  of  executive — 
buildings,  auditing,  etc. 

Sufficient  power   here 


Make  him  responsible  for 
system  of  schools  and  al- 
low him  to  employ  all 
help,  including  assistant 
superintendent,  teachers, 
office  force,  etc. — in  short, 
the  superintendent  to  be 
the  head  of  the  echoole 


None  other  tluin  to  big 
grade  school 


Knowledge  of  needs  of 
board.  Personal  responsi- 
bility  of   superintendent 


Fully,  as  in  other  schools 


All   the   powers   tliey 
within  tho  bylaws 


Managing  Bohnol  only 


Growth  of  city,  apprecia- 
tion of  expert  adminis- 
tration, economy  in  or- 
ganixntion,  unification  of 
procedure,  elimination  of 
outside  intluencos,  re- 
moval from  political  con- 
trol 


Sentiment    that    n    head 
needed  and  then  held  r 
sponsible 


Charter  grants  all  neces- 
sary powers,  except  in 
purchase  of  sites,  which 
city  administration  domi- 
nates, and  in  appropria- 
tions, which  are  limited 
by  board  of  estimate, 
Charter  allows  3  to  4 
mills  needed  for  general 

Selection  of  teachers,  in 
other  matters  powers 
enough 


Our  entire  system  has  be-  No  mora  power  needed  or 
come  more  and  more  one  desired  hero.  Conditions 
unit  ideal — the      word      "co- 

operation" tails  story  of 


Course    of    study    and 
tornal   organisation 


3elieves     in     home     rule- 

principnln      i^onrluct      ow 

affairs  if  possible 


Establishment  of  district  PuH  power  limited  in  ex- 
high  schools  turned  over  pondituro  only.  Right 
to  department  of  superin-  and  duty  to  present  new 
tendence  plans  to  board 


Nothing  done  without  sane-      Should   shape  ontiro  policy 
tion   of  superintendent  is  nnd   ho  rosponsihla — Jnca- 

familiar  with  situation  tinn    buildings,    teachers, 

texts  nnd  supplies 


Large    powers    in    appoint- 
ments, as  responsible  for 
I   of  school 


Large  powers  and  held  for 
results,  nuties  only  on 
educational  side.  Some 
have  power  enough 

Largo  supervisory  and   ad-       Such  legislation  as  has  been       School  charter  of  Roohoster 
ministrativo  powers  passed       in       Roohester,  in  right  direction 

Boston,  and  New  York 


Supervisifin   left  largely  to 
principal 


School  depends  upon  princi- 
pal and  school  buildinf!  is 
unit  in  system;  principal 
must  have  authority  con- 
sistent with  individu- 
ality. The  superintend- 
ent's office  should  be  the 
court  of  appellate  juris- 
diction and  not  of  im- 
mediate jurisdiction 

They  are  expected  to  run 
schools;  superintendent 
meets  them  from  time  to 
time 

Very  largo  in  their  own 
fields 


Absolute  confidence  and 
frankness  in  dealing  with 
board  members,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  Buperintondont 


years 


No  further  power  desired. 
Superintcnrlent  must  show 
merit  in  reiomniondation, 
move  on  conservative 
ground  and  keep  within 
available  funds 


Initiative  in  nomination  of 
teachers;  course  of  study; 
text  books;   oxtonsion 


Concentrate  responsibility; 
confidence  in  superin- 
tendent as  an  expert 

Found   in  charter 


Confer  with  teachers;  re- 
port on  courses  of  study, 
textbooks,  order  sup- 
plies, etc. 


educating  people  to  value 
of  expert  over  petty 
politician 

Enough  power  hare.  Anx- 
ious that  power  be  used 
properly 

Desire    of    people    to    plnco       Must     be     responsible     for 
roHponsibility  in  expert  courses    of    study,    texts, 

appointments,  promotions, 
tronsfors,  dropping  teach- 
ers, salaries,  etc. 


Recommend    teaehera. 
rect  all  internal  affairs 


D!- 


Power  should  be  i 


sased 


Should  bo  innrensed  in 
everything,  except  mat- 
ter of  sites,  buildings, 
eupplies,  etc. 


;~t 
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